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n e Wakes er my deareſt young 
Lady. 85 that I have been endeavouring 
ever ſince the receipt of your laſt Letter, 
to obtain a private audience of your Mo- 
ther, in hopes of leave to communicate 


* 


N 


we it xo ber. Fur kalt a night Twas furprſed 


by an invitation to. breakfaſt at Harlowe-Place "this 
g And the chariot came early to fetch me: 
-honour I did not expect. 8 ud 
When I came, I found there was to be a meeting 
all your 1 age by: our Hieber EY 
| Place; and it was pro 7 Our r, and con. 
ESTs | . Leue 


— 


—— 


"THE HISTORY OF Vol 7. 
5 Auger 9 0 uke! ro! . this theeti c 1 
© beat tang, had: rother had before agree | OY 
5 Wt converſation with him on the affecking fübject; urg 
8 ig. That it was not neceflar; to tall to Mr. Morden A 
upon it, who, Being a remorer Yelation than themſelves 
had no buſineſs to make himſelf a judge of their gon- 
duct to their Daughter, their Niece, and their Siſter ; 
"eſpecially as he had declared himfelf in her favour ; 
adding, That hould hardly have N 1nd d 
queſtioned. by orden on that head. 
I was in hopes that your Mother would bis given 


me an opportunity of talking with her alone before the 
company met; but ſhe ſeemed ſtudiouſly to avoid it : ; 


I dive thy; bob een of with herinclination.; _ 
I I was ordered in juſt before Mr. Morden came; lad 
was bid 10-ſit-down—Which L. did in the window..... 
Fg The Colonel, when he came, began the diſcourſe, 
. he. called it, his ſolicitations in your 
favour. He ſet before them your penitence ; your ill 
health; your virtue, tho onge betrayed, and baſely 
_ uſed: He then read to them Mr. Lovelace's Letter, a 


moſt contrite one indeed (a); A your high Jonled an- 
fer (5) ; fo chat was what he juſtly called it ars he 
treated as it deſer ved Mr. Brand's officious information 
(of which I. had. before heard he had made them 
aſhamed). by. repreſentations. 9 upon enquiries 
: 1 55 Mr, te 0 Ch., whom he had procured to ge 1 
| IP. pole to acquaint . kugel, with your mann 


ad, 7 — was, meant Þ bee viſt 0 8 


7 


. 2 . 


om you to 12 
== 1125 it, in 1 505 1 both 255 


and- writing, and the contents, to Be fo very! II, that 
LS doubiful to kim, if ir were poſſible” tor you | 


(a] See Vol. VI. p. 168. 00 Zur. p. 274 90 by 


ve 5 0 Ibid. P. 79. | 14) Abid. p 30%. 1880 * 


1 


get oyer it. And when. he read to them that paſ- 


/ 2 where you aſk Miſs Howe, What can be done 
7 * now, were your friends to be ever ſo favour- 


0 able? and wiſh, for 4beir ſakes, more than for your 
boten, chat y would ſtill relent; and then lays on 
ate very ill V ou muſt drop your pen And aſk en- 


cuſe for your crooked writing; and take, as it were, 5 


* a laſt fare wel of Me ers: Aliau my dear, adien, 


are your words; Mkr 


my child! ray child! Laid your Mamma, . 


7 * 28 


ing, and claſping Her hands 


Dear Madam, faid, your Brother, be fo oed * | 


think you have more children than enn one. 
et your Siſter ſeemed affected. Rift ant 07 32909 
Four Uncle Harlowe wiping bis eyes 2 Coulia; 


1 


1 Laid he, if one thought the poor girl was really ſo ill 
She: myſt, ſaid your Uncle Antony. This is writ- | 
„F God forbid ſne Ps 7 


ite loſt 11:90 39H 
| "RP Uncle Harlowe wiſhed they did. not carry their” 
reſentments too far. 


I begged for God's lake, wringingmy hands, and with 
a bended knee, that they would permit me to go ee D 


you ; engaging to Gael them a faithful 
way you were FA But I was chidden by your —— 


and this occaſioned ſome angry words Narres him rol 


Mx. Morden. N lac 1303040; 4 


I believe, . Sir, I believe, adam, faid: your Siſter 


to her Father and Mother, we need not trouble n 
Couſin to read any more. It does but grieve and di 


turb yon. My Siſter Clary ſeems to be; ill : 1 think, 
if Mrs. Norton were permitted to go up to hex, it 


d a an band een 5 


18 } 497 en 


would be rig. ckec 
| m penitent— ; Zacke at 

Here ſhe 2 * e enn ere bd 
up once more, and beſought them to let me go: And 


then I offered to read a paſſage or do in your Letter 


Ates e r 9 by your 
B 2 W 


"12 


Les CLARIS8AjHARLOWE. 3 


- 


3 488 Tier er vas. 


— 


Brother ; ande occaſioned il higher words between 
0 Tour Mother, Hoping: to'gain upon your inflexib e 
Brother, and to divert the anger of the two gentlemen 
from each other, propoſed that the Colonel mould pro- 


_ eee in reading the minutes be had taken from your 


Letter. j: 


"ie aceordinghyichd,: Of p felagiing you here 


That you thought you had taken your laſt farewel; 
n che reſt of that very affecting paſſage, in which 
© you are obliged to break off more than once, and 


afterwards to take an Aritig in'a chair.” Your Bro- 


ther and Siſter were affected at this; ; and he had re- 
courſe to his ſnuff. bx. And where you comfort Miſs 


Howe, and ay, You mall be D — It! 18 wire, 


faid he, than the will let any- body el 
Tour Siſter called you Sweet ſoul; but h a low 


- Soles: Then grew hard-hearted again; yet ſaid, No- | 
hetic grief 


body could help being affected 2 N 
ut that it was your talent! 
The Colonel then went on to the 9500 effect your 
Arg had 1 — to your good wiſhes to Miſs 
Howe and Mr. Hickman ;' and to your coneluding 


— 7 BE 
: oF 


wh 


© ſentence," That when dhe happy Ife you wiſh to'ber 


comes to be wound up, the may be as calm and as 
Leaſy' at quitting it, as you hope in God you ſhall be. 
Your Mother could not ſtand this, but fetited to a 


corner of the room, and ſobbed, and wept.” Your Fa- 
_ ther for a fem minutes could not ſpeak, tho' — kemed 
- » "inclined to fay ſomething. + 475 
Tour Uncſes were alſo both affected r your 


Brother went rotind to each; and again reminded 


your Mother chat ſhe had other clildren: What was 


there, he faid, in what was read, but the reſult of the 
Loft oving the paſſions ? And he blamed - 


them for chaſing to hear read what they knew * 
_ abuſed indulgence could not be proof againſt. 


"00 This ſet” — * als Fie upon iy, 
e ag | Couſin 


0 


Lett. CLARISSA 'HARLOWE. . „ 
Cane Harlowe, ſaid he -I fee plainly to whom it is 
owing that all relationſhip and ties of blood with regard 
to this ſweet ſufferer; are laid aſide. Such rigours as- 
theſe make it difficult for a omg virtue Ever to re- 
cover itſelf. 
Tour Brother b FAR wakes: af the fondo 5 
and declared, that no child ought to be forgiven who 
abandoned the moſt indulgent of parents againſt warne 
ing; againſt the light of knowlege;; as you had done,” 
But, Sir and Ladies, ſaid I, riſing from my ſeat in 
che window, and humbly turning round to each, If I 
may be permitted to ſpeak, my dear Miſs "aſks only 
for a Bleſſing. She does not beg to be received to 
favour: She is ver ill, eee 
Bleſſing. 0 
Come, come, goody Norton 1 wo nod tell you wi - 
ſaid this] you are up again with your Lamentables!— _ 
A good woman, as you are, to forgive ſo readily 4 
crime that has been as diſgraceful to Your part in her 
education, as to her family, is a weakneſs tha t would 
induce. one to ſuſpect your virtue, if you were to be 
encountered by a temptation. properly adapte. 
By ſome ſuch charitable Logic, ſaid Mr. Morden, as 
this, is my Couſin rue pan captivated, I doubt not. 
If to be uncharitable and unf le is to give a prof 
of virtue, Tou, Mr. James lowe, WEGE wh X 
tuous young man in the world. 
I knew how it would be, replied your Brother in a 
paſſion, if I met Mr. Morden upon this buſineſs. 1 
would have declined it: But you, a ·0 Al Father, 
would not permit. me ſo to do. 
be. Sir, turning to the Colonel, i in no other Pre- 
ce — x Hs 
Then, Couſin James, interrupted | the other gentle. 
| ng that which is your. protection, it ſeems, is mine. 
Jam nat uſed to bear defiances thus Tou are my 
Couſin, Sir —and the Son and Nephew. of perſons as 
dear as near to me There he pauied— 
5 . to be mil fill mnoew u. 
$88 TD 3 B3 „„ happy 


6 _THE\HISTORY or Voly 
7 amo ourſe]ves, when! the villain lives that 
—2 to he het object of everyone's reſentment who 
tris ens: or for uy ingruretul 
go That's the man; ſaid your Coulin, hin laſt Mon- 
days as vou know, I vent pu yo make the objeck 
A mine. But What could I when I found him ſo 
Willing to repair his e re my opi- 
nion, and haye written accordingly to my poor Couſin, 
hat it is heſt fer all round, that his offer WA be a- 
gehred: And lat me tell you 
bell - a. fajd your Father, uite enraged, 
of that . b 1h I have a riveted h We 


201 at * 


7 2, * the. rebel die an hundred deaths, were 
it poſlible, than that ſhe ſhould i bis ſuch a villain as 
am 3 relation: th my family. 

5 3 room to think, faid your Mo- 
_ ther, that give us ſuch a relation, my dear. 
The 8 len, I fear, the number of our 
relations 5 nat encreaſ jr. If ie be fo ill as we are told | 
Me ais, let us ſend Mrs. Norton up to her That's the 
leaſt we can do Let us take her, ene out of the 
Hands ef that Belford, © 
_ ,oBogh.yout Uncles ſupported this morian' the lax 
as; of. it ęſpeci 

„ Your: Brother obſerved, 3 in his ill-vatyred way, what | 
ag fine piece of conſiſtency it was, in you, to'refuſe the 
vile injuret, and; the amends he offefed; er to cho 
ye upon che protection of his faſt friknd. 
0 118 1 ve was apprehenſtve, ſhe ſaid, chi yo ä 
would Jeave all you cauld leave to that pert creature 
Howe {So ſhe called her} if you thoujdWdie/”T 
do not, do not ſuppoſe bat, my {aid your 
Per Mother, 1 cannot think of partin Y 
Clary Wiek all ber faules, ſhe 18 my. child==Her' rea- 
ſoas for her conduct are not heard. It would break 
e heart to lose her. —-I think, my dear, to your Fa- 
ther, none ſo. fit as I to go 'up, if you will * 5 
ns e More et aa OW 


$55 . 8 1 


#7," | 1 


Let. r. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 7 
This was a ſweet, motion; d your Father N 
upon it, Mr. Morden offered his ery ce to e 
Four Uncles ſeemed to approve of pant But your we 0 
ther daſhed all. I hope, Sir, ſaid he, to his Father ; 5 
I I hopes Madam, to his n Rother, that you will not en- 
deavour to recover a faulty Daughter, 5 2 an un- 
culpable Son. I do declare, that if ever m 1755 Clary 
darkens theſe doors again, I never will. I will ſet out, 
Madam, the ſame hour you go to London (on ſuch an 
errand) to Edinburgh; an, there 1 will reſide; and 
try to forget that I have relation in England 9 near 
aud ſo dear as you are now all td me. 1 
Good God! ſaid the Colonel, V a ers is 
1 this And ſuppoſe," Sir, and ſu Madam I turn- 
ipg to your Father and Mother] This hes Gould be the 55 
Whether is it better, think you, that you ſhould 
for ever ſuch a Daughter as IJ Couſin Clary, or ot | 
your San ſhould. go to Edinburgh, and reſide he 
ee an yy Nhich vill be 555 W * his reſi- 
| 3 ther's paſonate | aviour.. hereu 
hardly to be deſcribed... He reſented it, as pr Pon, i 
an alienation of the affection of the family to him. And ; 
to [ſuch a height were reſentments carried, eve one 
ſiding with him, that the Colonel, with hands and eyes 
lifted-up;. cried out, What hearts of flint am, I related 
to!—Q Couſin Harlowe, to your Father, Are you re- 
' ſolved to have but one Daughter? Are you, Madam, 
to be taught by a Son who has no bowels to forget that 
Von are a Mother? | 
The Colonel turned from them todraw out. 1 hand- . 
 kerchief, and could not for a minute ſpeak. The eyes 
1 1 but * hard-hearted Brother, caught tears 
om | 
But then pies. to them (with. the. more indigna- 55 
tion, as it ſeemed, as he had been obliged to ſhew a hu- 
manity, which, however, no brave heart ſhould be 
aha ed. __ L4 aan 5 * ſaid he, ft aeg, for 
en 15 a e one 


= 7 mag ; 8 en of” vol.). 
doe mother] 1 Will never open my lips to any of you 
ä mare upon this ſabje&t, I will inſtantly make my Will, 
and in me ſhall the dear creature have the Father, Unele, 
Brother, ſhe has loſt. Iwill prevail upon her to take 
' "the Tour of France and Italy with me; nor ſhall the 
return till ye know the value of ſuch a Daughter. 
And ſaying this, he hurried out of the room, Gr 
„ld the Court- yard, and ordered his HorſmgmGGqQQ. 
Mr, Antony Harlowe went to him there, juſt as "mn 
| [was mounting; and ſaid, He hoped he ſhould find him 
cooler in the evening {for he till then had lodged at 
huis houſe) and that ten they would converſe calmly- 3 
and every one, mean time, would weigh all matters 
well But the angry gentleman ſaid, Couſin Harlowe, 
I ſhall endeavour to diſcharge the obligations T owe to 
8 civility, ſince 1 have been in England: But 1 
been ſo treated by that hot- headed young man 
| 1 * 8 he” as: T know, has done more to ruin his 
iſter than Lovelace himfelf, and this with the appro- 
bation of you all) that I will not again enter into your 
' doors, or therrs.” My ſervants ſhall have orders whither 
dc bring what belongs to me from your houſe, I will 
ſee my dear Couſin Clary as ſoon as I can. And ſo 
| God bleſs you all together Only this one word to 
your Nephew, if you pleaſe, That he wants to be 
| 19 the Arens between Courage and Bluſter; 
aud it is happy for him. Perhaps, ned 1 am N Kink 
| man; tho? Lam forry* he is nin. 
+1: wondered to hear your Unele, on ! retum to 
them all, repeat this; becauſe of the conſequences it 
may be The Je with, tho! 1 hope i it will not have bad 
ones: Vet it was confidered as a fort of challenge, 
And ſo it confirmed every-body in your Brother's fa- 
vour; and Miſs Harlowe forgot not to inveigh » rand 
that ertor which had brought'on'all theſe evils. : 
I took the liberty: again, but with fear we wem. 
"bling, to deſire leave to attend ou. 
Before any other perſon could wiſer, us Brother 
"Hai eee you look u pon ** Mrs. N orton, 


f.4 


2 


* 


7 — 
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Lett. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 9 
to be your own Miſtreſs. —_— do you want our con- 

ſents and courtſbip to | at" may fpeak my 
mind, you and my Siſter lary are the fre to be 
t ogether.—Yet. I wiſh you would not trouble your 
head abou our f nlp eue till your are paar cen to 

0 

But don't you know, Banker, ſaid Nis a 


dhe error of any branch of a family ſplits that fn 5 


E S and makes not only every common 
riend and acquaintance, but even ſervanis, judges over 
both — This i is one hw es biel effects of my wee 
Clary: s fault! FE | 
There never was a'- creature + Or inn ſaid your f 
Father, looking with diſpleaſure at me, who A not 
ſome: weak heads to, pity —_ ſide with her. 
Ivept. Tour Mother was fo good as to 8 : 
by the hand: Come, good woman, ſaid the, come 
along with me. You: have too much reaſon. to be 
afflicted with what . Us, to want nn to 
your grief. | 
But, my Seal ung Lady, I" was more ele 
| ; is your fake than for my own: For I have been low. 
in the world for a great number of years ; and, of 
uence, muſt have been accuſtomed to ſnubs*and 
reby from the affluent. But I hope, that patience is 
written as legibly on my forchead,: as a+. cont n 
that of any of my obligers. 
: Your Mother led me to her king 3 6 e 64 


. ſat and wept together for ſeveral minutes, without being 
a ble to ſpeak either of us one word to the other. At 


laſt ſhe broke ſilence; aſking me, If you were really 
| and indeed ſo ill, as it was ſaid you were? 
I anſwered in the affirmative ; and would have ſhewn | 
her er your laſt Letter; but ſhe declined ſeeing it. 
I. would fain have procured: from her the favour of 
2 line to you, with her Bleſſing. I aſked what was 
intended by your Brother and Siſter? Would nothing 
ſatisfy them . your final reprobation ? I inſinuated, 
N BY . it * * did not your duty and humilicy 


govern 


A 


"wo Ivy HISTORY OF” Vol. 


| Te „And many. other 
in — ar 117 Sm following brief 


repetition 


what The 3 was pleafed to ſay in to 
my 5 will give you a notion of it all z and. "_ the 
JR fituatiohof chings." Won: dab 3 


She ſaid, She was very unhappy |—She had oſt 
*the little authority ſne once: had over her other: chil- 
_* dren, thro? one —— and all influence over 
Mr. Harlowe and his Brothers. Your Father, ſhe- 
c faid, had beſought her to leave it to him to take his 
on methods with you; and (as ſhe valued him) 
* take no ſtep i in your fayour unknown'to him and 

your Uncles: Vet ſhe- owned, that they were to 
much governed by your Brother. They would, 
however, give way in time; ſhe knew, to a Recon- 
ciliation: ber ho/ofher ; . Ul ſtil 
loved you. 

© Your Brother and Siſter, ſhe ee were very | 
* zealous of your coming into favour again: Yer, 
could but Mr. Morden have kept his temper, and 
- *:ftood her Son's firſt ſalhes, who (having always had 
the family grandeur in view) had carried his reſent- 
ment ſo high, that he knew not how to deſcend, the 
. * conferences, ſo abruptly broken off juſt, now, would 
have ended more happily; for that ſhe had reaſon to 
e chink, that a few conceſſions on your part, with re- 

» gard to avs —— 8 a ao from! your Couſins 
engaging your ſubmiſſion as IROfVes, | 
s would have ſoftened them all. 2255 
Vr. Brand's account of your intimacy with the 
| * friend of the obnoxious man, ſhe faid, had, for the 
© time, very unhappy effects; for defore that ſhe had 

gained ſome ground: But afterwards dared not, nor 
indeed had inclination, to open her lips in your be- 
* half. Tour continued intimacy with that Mr. Bel- 
a _—_ as Peng ap inex- 


„ | 1 N. 


Let. CEARISSA'HARLOWE. tr 
„ bat made the wiſhed-for Reconciliation, ſhe fad, 
more difficu _ was; firſt, that you yourſelf acknow- 


5 leged yourſ Giſhorbured (and it was too well known, 
that it was your own fault that you ever were in the 


power of ſo great a proſligate) ; of conſequence, that 


© their and your diſgrace” could) not be greater than it 
was: Yer, that you refuſed to proſecute the wretch. 


« Next;''thar” che pardon ' and-blefſing hoped for mut 
* PROUDLY De attended ———— to the man 


©. they hate, and who hates them as much: Very diſ- 


+ agracable circumſtances, ſhe- ſaid, 1 moſt allows to 5 


i; found Aa Reconcihation UPON, - 88 
As to her own part, ſhe aſt reds ſay, That if 
Y 7 there were any hope that Mr. Lovelace would become 


$ a reformed man, the Letter her Couſin Morden had 


read to them from him to you, and the juſtice (as the 
? hoped it was) he did your character, tho' to his own 
© condemnation (his ' family and fortunes being unex- 
4 OE? and all his relations earneſt to be related 
on, were arguments that would have weight with 
p Wl her, co d my have any with your Father and 
8 o * Uncles. * 
To my pla of your illneſs, * She ed not but flat- 
"Sw berlalf, ſhe anſwered, that it was from lowneſs of 


2 5 and temporary dejection. A young creature, | 


e'faid, fo very conſiderate as you naturally were, and 
fallen ſo low, muſthave enough of that. Should they 


< Joſe'you, which God forbid f che ſcene would then 


© indeed be ſadly * changed ; for then thoſe who now 
£ moſt reſented, would de moſt-grieved z all your fine 
8 qualities would riſe to their remembrance, and your 
| « -uhhappy error would be quite forgotten. 
he wiſhed yo would put yourſelf into your Cou- 


Hs protection entirely, and have nothing more 0 | 


F yt Mr. Belfard? © + 


And I would recommend it 40 houp our moſt ſerious 


 *<opſideration; my dear Mis Clary, whecher now, as 
Four Couſm (who is your Truſtee for your Grandfather's 
Eſtat f * ſaguld hot * 


An "Fg 
* +46 * © 
* 


- 4 * 
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11 HE HISTORY OF Volga. 
of Mr. endes intimate friend for your Executor 3 

. more eſpecially, as that gentleman's interfering in the 
concerns of your family, ſhould the ſad event take 
place (which my heart akes but to think of) might be 


1 attended with thoſe conſequences which you are ſo de- 
i firous, in other caſes, to obviate and prevent. And 


ſuppoſe, my dear young Lady, you were to write one 
Letter more to each of yohr Uncles, to let them know 
how ill you are And ta aſk their advice, and offer to 
be governed by it, in relation to the diſpoſition of our | 
Eſtate and Effefts?—Methinks I wiſh, you would. 
I find: they will ſend you up a large part of — 4 
has been received from that Eſtate, ſince it was yours; 
together with your current caſh, which you left behind 
vou: And this by your Couſin Morden, for fear you 
—— Ae contratted debts: whe. may make. you 
The 8 to expett,. that you vil wiſh. to live at 
; your randfather's houſe, in a private manner, if 
your Couſin — 2 not e 7 to go abroad torus 2 


year or two. | 

| "x Tan Hay {TAE 
'->Berry wth: OY me juſt now. She tells me, that 

your Couſin Morden is io much diſpleaſed with them 
all, that he has refuſed to lodge any more at your 
Uncle Antony s; and has even taken up with incon⸗- 
venient lodgings, till he is provided with others to his 
mind. This very much concerns them; and they re- 
pent their violent treament of him: And the more, as 
he is reſolved, he ſays, to n you his ſole Executrix 8 

and Heir to all his fortune. 
What noble fortunes ſtill, — deareſt young 4 * 
await you! I am thoroughly convinced, if it pleaſe 

God to preſerve your life and your health, that every- 
body will ſoon be reconciled to JO! and that you: will 
ſet many happy days. 
= Your Mother wiſhed me not. T 
- zhecauſe ſhe hopes that I may give myſelf that pleaſure 
ſeogn with every. me * even 12 


ta, 


os 
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deeſite. Vour Couſin Morden's reconcilia 
Which they are very deſirous of, I ny ready to hope, 


Wenk b, 


will include theirs with you. 

But if that ſhould/ 25 which 1 ſo wack dread, 
| -and I not with you, I ſhould never forgive myſelf, Let 
me, therefore, my deareſt young Lady, deſire you'to 

command my attendance, if you find any danger, and if 
you wiſh me peace of _ enen 
a wich hold me. 

I hear, that Miſs Howe 5 obtained have Nom her 

| Mother to ſee you; and intends next week'to go to town 

for that purpoſe; and (as it is nen to Why! $7 en 
for her approaching Nuptials. 

- - Mr, Hl 

Jointure of 600 l., a year is fallen in to him; and ſhe has, 


moreover, as an acknowlegement of his good behaviour 


to her; left him all ſhe was worth, which was very conſi- 
Cerable, a few legacies excepted to her own relations. 


Theſe good men are uniformly good: Indeed could 


| d never fare the worſe for being ſo. 
All the world agrees, be will make that fine young Lady 


an excellent Huſband: And I am ſorry they are not as 
much agreed in her making him an excellent Wife. But 


I hope a woman of her principles would not encourage 
his addreſs, if, whether ſhe at preſent love him or no 


'the thought the could not love him or if the preferred | 


| "any other man to him. 
Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver Thi is ; but fears it 


9 will be Saturday night firſt, if not Sunday morning. 
May the Almighty protect and bleſs you !—T long to 


ſee you—My deareſt young Lady; I 1 to ſee you; 
and to fold you once more ro my fond heart. I dare to 


ſay, happy days are W Be but chearful. Give 
"way to ho | 


Whether for This world, or the Other, you miſt be 


happy. Wilh to live, however, were it only becauſe you 
are ſo well fitted in mind to make every one happy who 
has the bonour to know you. What fignifies this tranſi- 


— 70. „ les have 


* 


Lanes Mother-in-lnw'to lately dend, Her: 


— Fm 4 8 I „ 20 — y * 9 - 
of : * 
* . —— OO" — or ——ñ— ——d — - — > Int en wy et — 
U 5 - 
. 
* 


heard, a a creature in this wotid can be: For 
glory. Lou are brightened and; purified, as I 


— 


Pat your wing How I long to hear your whole 


yetinſtruftive Story, from your own lips! 
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*., For-Miſs-Howe's-ſake, who, in her new engage 

ments, will, ſo much want you; for your Couſin Mor- 
den's fake; for your Mother's fake, if I muſt 

farther in your. family z. and yet I can ſay, for all 1 


go no 


fakes; and for my ſake, my N Miſs Clary; let 
your reſumed and. accuſtomed magnanimity bear you 


up. 
the perſon who will do, if you leave us. 
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You have many things to do, which I know not 


Join your prayers then to mine, that God will — 4 8 
vod to a world that wants You and your Example; and, 
altho' your days may ſeem to haye been numbered. who 


E knows, but that, with the good King Hezekiah, you. may 


-have them prolonged? Which-God grant, if it be his 


nen wh abe ee of 


l 


Lied 2007 Le, Jubirn Non Tou. | 


tat gn: 1 * | Ar 0 1 
ela — 5 ＋ TE R. II. 4 
u BuLronD,) To Ros + x Liov! rn on, Bhs 


| a nn oe Ie * "Monday, Sept. 4. 
(HE 1 would not Ld FR Letter. ſhe "had 
from Vin Norton, till ſhe had 1 received the Com- 
munion, for fear it ſhould contain any-thing that might 
diſturb that calm, which ſhe had been endeavour- 
ing to obtain for it. And when that ſolemn office was 
over, the was ſo compoſed, ſhe {aid,; that he thought 


dhe could receive any news, 4 980 e Neo 
Fa Hlity., A 


| 901 7118. 
e 6 


: 


e 


Lovick told me; that thefe were the gentle SPI. 
ſhe broke out into, as ſhe read Hir wnkind; ber cruti 
Brotber He unſiſterly bar dear woman ſeem - 
ing to ſpeak of Mrs. Waden Her kind Coufin!—0 
theſe flaming ſpirits And then reflecting upon ber- 
ſelf more than once, but a dety error is mine]. — 
Mbat tvils have I Been ibe ocraſion fl. 
When I was admitted to her preſerice; I have worded, 
ſaid ſhe, a long and not xerypleaſing Letter from my dear 
Mrs. Norton. It will ſoon be in your hands. I am ad- 


viſed againſt appointing you to the-office you have ſo 
kindly accepted of: Hut you muſt reſent nothing af 


theſe; things. My choice will have an odd a 


to them: But it is now too late to alter it, if I would. 


I would fain write an anſwer: to it, continued ſhe: 


But I have no diſtinct ſight, Mr. Belford, no ſteadineſs 2h 


of fingers. This miſtmeſs, however, will perhaps be 
gone by-and- by. Tlien turning to Mrs. Lovick, I 
don't think Lam dying yet - not adualiy dying, Mrs. 


Lovick For I have no bodily pain No numbneſſes; 
no ſigns of immediate death, I think And my breath, 8 


which uſed of late tobe ſu ſhort, is now tolerable- 


head clear, my intellects free :I thigk Icannot be dying 


yet—T ſhall have agonies, 1'doubt—Life will not give 

* {> bleſſedliy eaſy, (1 fear Vet hom merciful is the 

Almighty; to give his poor creature ſuch a ſweet ſere- 

nity . Tis what I have prayed for What encou 

ment, Mrs. Lovick, ſo near one's diſſolution, to have it 
to hope, that one's prayers are anſwered! [/* . ” - 


Mrs. Smith, as well as Mrs. Lovick, was with 1 | 
They were both in tears nor had I, any more than 

. they, power to ſay a word in anſwer: Let ſhe ſpoke 

all this, as well as what follows, with ae com- 


3 mind and countenance. 


„6633 


* 


Lak. — aaa ir 


t, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, ng a ill -rightlier 
air and accent, let me mik.a lictle oon. while I am thus 
able to ſay what I have to ſay. 

| Mrs, Lovick, don't — us e 1 

ring to Fr eden 3 and do you, Mrs. n. 


1 — 
44 
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_ Fit down ebene ne, take this key, and 
open that upper drawer. I will move to it. 
She did, with trembling knees. Here, Mr. Belford, 


1 ih i witneſſed" by.three perſons of Mr. 


[2 -Smith's: acquaintance." J B32 
I dare to hope, that my Couſin Morden Cine you 


_  affiſtance, if you — it of him. My Couſin Morden 


continues his affection for me: But as I have not ſeen 
im, I leave all the trouble u _ u, Mr. Belford. 
This Deed may want forms; an es, no doubt: But 
the leſs, as I have my Grandfather's Will almoſt by 


heart, and have often enough heard that canvaſſed. 1 
will lay it by itſelf in this wee I. it at — der 


$ ther end of the drawer. / 
She then took up a wanne in 
Ante, — — b This, Laid 


"the, I ſealed! up laſt night. The cover, Sir, will let vou 


know what is to be done with what it incloſes. This is 
the ſuperſeription [holding it cloſe to her eyes, and rub- 


bing them]; AI, ſoon as I am certainly dead, ibis to be 


broke open by Mr. Belford. Here, Sir, I put it {placing 
it by the Will —— Theſe folded papers are Letters and 
Copies of Letters, diſpoſed according to their dates. 
Miſs Howe will do with thoſe as you and ſhe ſhall think 


At. If I receive any more, or more come when I can- 


not receive them, they may be put into this drawer 
Ipulling out and puſhing in the Looking-glaſs drawer] 

to be ven t U Belford, be they from. whom they 
Will: You'll be ſo kind as r + thats en, 
and dame Shelbourne. th 
Here, Sit, proceeded. Hs the keys oh nipriis- 
parel [putting them int the drawers with her papers]. 


£ 


70 All is in order, and the Inventory upon them, and an 


account of what I have diſpoſed of: So that 25 8 80 
i werd to aſk Mrs; Smith any queſtions. * 
There will be no imm — need to open or inſpes 
the trunks which contain my wearing 9 · . 
Norton will open them, or order ſomebody to do it for 


ww in your: — Mrs. D for 0 I have di- 
| "ood 


J_ 
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rected in my Will. They may be ſealed up now: 1 ſhall 
Never more have occaſion to open them. 

She then, tho? I expoſtulated with her 0 the contrary, 
caſed me to ſeal them up with my ſeal. 

After this, ſhe locked the drawer where were her pa- ” 
pers ; firſt taking out her book of Meditations, as the 
called it; ſaying, She ' ſhould, perhaps, have uſe for 

that; and then deſired me to take the key of that 
drawer; for ſhe ſhould have no further e for cat | 
be: 207 

All this in ſo compmaſed and 1 a manner, char 
we were equally ſurpriſed and affected with it. 
Tou can witneſs for me, Mrs Smith, and ſo can you, 
Him Lovick, proceeded ſhe, if any one aſk. after my 
life and converſation, ſince you have known me, that T 
have been very orderly; have kept good hours; and 
never have lain out of your houſe, but when I was in 
Fan and then, you know, I could nat help it. 

O Lovelace] that thou hadſt heard her, or ſeen her, 
unehs . to herſelf, on this occalion — Not one of us 
coulch ſpeak a word. 

I shall leave the d in neokeſt charity, proceeded 
ſhe; And turning towards the women, Don't be fo 
much concerned for me, my good friends. This is all 
but needful preparation; and I ſhall be very happy. 

Then again rubbing. her eyes, which ſhe. ſaid were 
miſty, and looking more intently round upon each, par- 
ticularly on me- God bleſs you all, ſaid ſhe! how Kadi 
are you concerned for make. Wii ſays, Lam friendleſs ? 
Who ſays, I am abandoned, and among ſtrangers ?— 
Good Mr. Belford; don't be ſo generoufly humane— 
Indeed putting her handkerchief to her charming eyes] _ 
you e me"leſs happy, than 1 ach fare you 2 
me to . 8 

While we were thas eee ak; a ſervant came : 
ni a Letter from her:Cou Morden n lad 
"ws he is not come qu br 

She broke it open; evety line; he ſaid, a 3 
two to her: So chat, 780 unable t to ed it ber elf, ſhe 

Vor. VII. defired 
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defired I would read it to her. I did ſo; and wiſhed it 
were more conſolatory to her: But ſhe was all patient 
attention; tears, however, often trickling down her 

| cheeks. By the date, it was written yeſterday 1 and this 

. is the ſubſtance of it. 

\ He tells her, That the Thurſday before he had pro- 

= cured A general meeting of her princ oo relations, at 

her Father's; thoꝰ not without difficulty, her haughty 
Brother oppoſing it, and, when met, rn all his 
© endeavours to reconcile them to her ineffectual. He 
*''cenfures him, as the moſt ungovernable young man 
he ever knew: Some great ſickneſs, he ſays, ſome 
heavy misfortune, is wanted to bring him to a know- 
* lege of himſelf, and of what is due from him to 
4 Others; and he withes, that he were not Her Brother, 
. 's and bis Couſin. | Nor does he ſpare her F ather ad 

' -. _ * Uncles for being fo implicitly led by him.“ 

HFle tells her, That he parted with them all in ad 

diſpleafure, and thought never more to darken any of 

„ their doors: That he declared as much to her two 
VUncles, who came to him on Saturday, to try to ac- 

_ © commodate with him; and who found him preparing 

to goto London to attend her; and that, not wich- 

; © ſtanding their preſſing entreaties, he determined ſo to 
© do, and not to go with them to Harlowe- Place, or to 

e either of their on houſes; and accordingly. ed 

" 1 ſuch an anſwer.. 

| | But that her noble Lesen hs 0 alle it, of Aug: 31. 
| „ 5 60 being brought him about an hour after their de- 
| Parture, he thought it might affect them as much as 
| t did him and give them the exalted opinion af her 
| __  *" girtue which was ſo well deferved; he therefore 

turned his thorſe's head back tu her Uncle Autangts, 

5 inſtead of forward towards London. 

| gs That acc ly arriving there, and Sadivg her 
=. two Uncles'rogether, he read to them the affecting 


e.. 


1 Letter; which k lelt none of the three a dry eye: That 
the abſent, as is uſual in ſuch _ at thijoad, 


975 they 


Is en VL. es 
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they accuſed her Brother and Siſter; and beſought 
him to put off his journey to town, till he could carry 
* with him the Bleſſings which ſhe had formerly in vain 

« ſolicited for; and (as they hoped) the happy tidings 
of a general Reconciliation. - - | 

That not doubting; but his viſiewould be the more 
welcome to her, if theſe good ends could be obtained, 
he the more readily complied with their deſires. But 
not being willing to ſubject himſelf to the poſſibility of 
receiving freſh inſults from her Brother, he had given 
her Uncles a copy of her Letter, for the family to aſ- 
ſemble upon; and deſired to know, as 5 ſoon as 53 
fable, the reſult of their deliberations. 
| He tells her, that he ſhall bring her up the accounts 
| relating to the produce of her Grandfather's Eſtate, and 
_ © adjuſt them with her; having wor i in his hands the | 
_ arrears due to her from it. 1 5 
He highly applauds the noble manner in which ſhe 

reſents your uſage of her. It is impoſſible, he owns, 
that you can either deſerve her, or to be forgiven, 
But as you do Juſtice to her virtue, and offer to'make 

her all the reparation now in your power; and as/ſhe | 
is ſo very earneſt: with him not to reſent that uſage; 1 
and; declares, that you could not have been the author 
of her calamities but through a ſtrange concurrence of 
unhappy cauſes; and as he is not at a loſs to know 
how to place to a proper account that ſtrange concur- 
© rence; he deſires her not to be apprehenſive of y 
vindictive meaſures from him. 


i Nevertheleſs(as may be expected) che inveighs againſt 


"Th N * 


JJ NOS. ve Py 


M M „ „ a „ „ „ „ «„ „ 


a © you; as he finds, that ſhe gave you no advantage over 

re 6 an But he forbears to enter further into this ſubject, : 

8, ® he! fays, till he has the honour to ſee her; and the ra- 

l ther, as ſhe ſeems ſo much determined againſt you. 

* However, he cannot but ſay, that he thinks you a gal- 

Ng lant man, and a man of ſenſe; and that you have | 
_ the reputation of being thought a generous man in. | 


every inſtance but where the Sex is concerned. In 
L. c ſuch, he owns, that you n taken inexcuſable li- 
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< berties. And he is ſorry to ſay; that there are very 
6 few young men of fortune but who allow themſelves 
in the ſame. Both Sexes, he obſerves, too much love 
to have each other in their power: Vet he hardly 
« 5 ever knew man or woman: who was very food of 
| er, make a right uſe of it. 
If ſhe be ſo abſolutely determined againſt being 
you, as ſhe declares ſhe is, he hopes, he ſays, to prevail 
upon her to take (as ſoon as her health will permit) a 
ttle Tour abroad with him, as what will probably eſta- 
< bliſhit ; ſince traveling is certainly the beſt phyſic for 
© all thoſe diſorders which owe their riſe to grief or 
« diſappointment. An abſence of two or three years 
„ will endear her to every one, on her return, and | 
every. one to her. 
- © He expreſſes his innpaticnce't to ſee her. He will 
© ſet out, he ſays, the moment he knows the refule of 
her family's determination; which he doubts not will 
| be favourable. - Nor will he wait long for that. 
When I had read the Letter thro to the languiſhing 
Lady, And ſo, my friends, ſaid ſhe, have I heard of 
a patient who actually died, while five or ſix principal 
-Phyſicians were in a conſultation, and not agreed upon 
-what name to give to his diſtem = at ber; atient was 
an Emperor: The Emperor Jo | 
l. aſked, If I ſhould write to her ? Couſin, as 5 he knew 
| not how il] ſhe was, to haften up. | 
By no means, ſhe ſaid ; ſince, if he were not e 
ſet out, ſhe was perſuaded that ſhe ſhould be ſo low by 
- -the time he cobld te ceive my Letter, and come, that his 
preſence would but diſcompoſe and — with and af- 
BY 
flict lim. 
I hope, however, ſhe is not fo very near ber end. 
| And without ſaying any more to her, when J retired, I 
wrote to Colonel Morden, that if he expects to ſee his 
beloved Couſin alive, he muſt loſe no time in ſetting 


out. I ſent this Letter by his own ſervant, 
Dr. H. ſent away his Letter to * ar 5 partl- 


Mes. 


auler an this 4 
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Mrs. Walton the Milaner has alſo juſt now acquainted! 
| Mrs. Smith, that her huſband had a. — brought by a 
ſpecial meſſenger from parſon Brand, within this half 
hour, incloſing the copy of one he had written to Mr. 
John Harlowe, recanting his officious one. 14 
And as all theſe, and the Copy of the Lady's Letter a 
to Col. Morden, will be with them pretty much at a time, 

the devil's in the family if they are not ſtruck with a 
remorſe that ſhall dan un the double-barred doors of 
their hearts. 

Will. engages to reach you with this (late as it will be) 
before you go to reſt, He begs that I will teſtify for him 
the hour and the minute Tn it him. It is juſt | 

half an hour after Ten. 8 

I pretend to be (now by uſe) the ſwifteſt hort hand 
writer in England, next to yourſelf, But were matter 
to ariſe every hour to write upon, and I had nothing elſe 
to do, I cannot write ſo faſt as you expect. And let it 
be remembred, that your ſervants cannot bring Letters 
or e before ee are . or r ſent: ; 


I. E T T E R eee | 
4 Dr. H. To Jaws ane, ſenior, E: 


Six, 1 London, Sept. 4. 
F I may judge of the hearts of other. parents by my 
own, I cannot doubt but you will take it well ta be 
informed, that you have yet an opportunity to ſave 
yourſelf and 2 great futur regret, by diſpatching 
hither ſome one of it, with your laſt Bleſſing, and your. 
Lady's, to the moſt excellent of her Sex 
I have ſome reaſon to believe, Sir, that ſhe has been 
repreſented to you in a Very different light from the 
true/one.. And this it is that induces me to acquaint” 
you, that 1 think her, on the beſt grounds, abſolutely. 
irreproachable in all her conduct which has paſſed under 
my eye, or come to my ear; and that her very misfor- 
tunes are made * 8 her, and honourable to 1 | 
EE 


* Bons 5 
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2 a" elated ter, by the uſe ſhe has made of then 3 
e and reſignation with Which The ſup- 
15 — 1 derte ful, lingering, and diſpiriting de- 
ap and by the nine of mind with which the views 
her approaching diſſolution. And all this from pr 7 
motives; from mati ves in wich a dying f Sht 


+ 1.217. a6 IHN {rot A. ME £7 

| Cw latitws 80. chat l ite. I muſt indeed acknow- 
lege, that I offered to do ſo ſome days ago, and that very 
preſſingly: Nor did ſhe refuſe me from obſtinaey She 
ſeems fiot to H What that is But deſired me to for- 
bent for two days only, in hopes that her newlycarrived 
Couſin, whof as ſe Heard, wak lokeiting for her, would 

be able to ſucceed in her favour. 5 
I hope 1 fall not be thought an Once kk this 

/ 6ceafion: But if I am, I cannot help it being driven 
| te dine, by a kind of parental and irreſiſtible impulſe. 
But, Sir, whatever you thint fir to do, er all t6 

be done, - mult be ſpeedily done; for the cannot, I ve- 
rily think, live” a Werk: And how long of that fort 

ſpier he May. enjoy her admirable intellects to take 
comfort in the favours you may think proper to confer 

| upon * canneVbe ſaid. I am, Sin, 

os: . re, a lui Servant, a 


A - 
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win c aunt 1 A ip «F: ER W. um 4 
Ir Buiyonn, To i Lian M's far E | 


2 3 Sept A 


HE urgency 10 u — 640 . opportunity by 
T your ſervant; will ſufficientiy apologize for this # 
trouble Rom a ſtranger to your yy Lc wa; or, 
is not a ſtranger to your merit. | 
I underſtand you- are employing hot pod eee 
with the Patents of Miſs 52 Flows, and other 
relations, to reconcile chem to the moſt meritorious 


Ahe u e u ny _ _— 


* 
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. Generouſly as this is intended by you, me bere have 
too much reaſon to think all your folicitudes on this head 
will be unneceſſary: For it is the opinion of every- ne 


who has the honour of being admitted to her preſence, 
that ſhe” cannot live over three days: So that if you 
wiſh to ſee her alive, you muſt loſe no time to come up. 


She knows not that I write. I had done it ſooner, if 


| 1 had had the eaſt doubt that before now-ſhe would not 
have received from you ſome news of the happy effects 
on you: nd mediation 1 in her behalf. I am, Bann . 
| ö er moſt unde n ; 570 
| ol . Br L on v. 


Me, Loraunen,” Ts 16 tree, Bhs. 
| II Anſwer to Letter ji. 5. 14] | 


| Unbridge, Tueſday Morn, between 4 and . 


ſoon leave this curſed world ? For curſed I ſhall 
think it, and more curſed myſelf, when ſhe is gone. O 
Jack l thou, who canſt fit ſo cool, and, like Addiſon's 


Angel, direct, and even enjoy,. the Storm, that tears uß 


my happineſs by the roots, blame me not for my i 

tience, however unreaſonable! If thou kneweſt, that al- 
ready I feel the torments of the damned, in the remorſe 
that wrings my heart, on looking back upon my paſt 
actions by her, thou wouldſt not be the devil thow art, 


to halloo on a worrying conſcience, which, without thy 


mercileſs aggravations, is altogether intolerableGQ. 
I know not what I write, nor what I would write. 


When ri company that uſed to delight me is as uneaſy 


to me as my are painful, and I can neither 


help nor divert myſelf, muſt not every ſervant About | 
1 „„ e rbation ſo ſincere ? 
Shall I give thee a faint picture of the horrible un- 


eaſineſs with which my mind ftruggles? And faint in- 


deed it muſt be; for nothing but outrageous madneſs , 


| can exceed it; 'and-zhar only in | the: @pptchenſac of 


oi 717 4 | 7 others; 


N D can it be, that this admirable creature will > | 


* 
— --l m 1 
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others; ſince, as to the ſufferer, it is certain, that actual 
diſtraction (take it out of its lucid intervals) muſt be an 
infinitely more happy ſtate than the ſtate of Rants ao 
| which often brings it o. 6 

F orbidden to attend the dear creature, yet longingea 
8 her, I would give the world to be admitted once 
more to her beloved preſence. I ride towards London 
three or four times a day, reſolving pro and con. twenty 
times in two or three miles; and at laſt ride back; and. 

in view of Uxbridge, loathing even the kind friend and 
hoſpitable houſe; turn my horſe'shead again towards the 
town, and reſolve to gratify my humour, let her take it 
as ſhe will; but, at the very entrance of it, after infinite 
canvaſings, once more alter my mind, dreading to 
_ offend and ſhock her, leſt, by that means, ſhoulg\ cur- | 
tail a life ſo preciqus. I 
Yeſterday, in particular, to give you an idea of the 
ſtrength of chat impatience, which I cannot avoid ſuffer- 
ing to break out upon my ſervants, I had no ſooner cliſ- 
patched Will. than I took horſe to meet him on his return. 
Ixorder to give him time, I loitered about on the road, 
riding up this Lane to the one highway, down ibat to the 
Other, die ony horſe pointed; all the way curſing my 
very being; and the' fo lately: looking down upon all the 
world, wiſning to change conditions with the pooreſt 


beggar that cried to me for charity as I rode by him 


nd throwing him money, in hopes to obtain by 5 Kup: 
| ng my heart pants after. | 
After I had ſauntered · about an hour or 22 (which 
femed three or four tedious ones): fearing I had ſlipt the 
fellow, 1 enquired at every turnpike; whether a ſervant 
in ſuch a livery had not paſſed thro? in his return from 
aondon; on a full gallop; for woe had been tothe dog, 
wad I met him on a ſſuggiſn trot ! And leſt] ſhould | 
miſs him at one end of Kenſington, as he might take 
either the Acton or Hamerſmith road; or at the other, 


. =_” he might come thro! the Park, or not; how m. 


en ad Lawton ant iawtoda fake - 


bs hea — — ſubject of gb⸗ 
£ 429 | 1 55 ſervation 
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ſervation to all paſſengers, whether on horſeback or on 
foot; who, no doubt, wondered to ſee a well dreſſc 
and well mounted man, ſometimes ambling, ſometimes 
prancing (as the beaſt had more fire than his maſter). 
[9x # men and forwards in ſo ſhort a 1 8 
Let all this time, tho longing to eſpy the fellow, did 
I dread to meet him, leſt he ſhoyld be charged with fatal 
is” en at diſtance I ſaw any man galloping towards. 
me, my reſemblance-forming fancy immediately made 
it to be him; and then my heart bounded to my mouth, 
as it it would have choaked me. But when the perſon's 
nearer approach undeceived me, how did I curſe the var- 
let's delay, and thee by turns; and how ready was I to 
dra my piſtol at the ſtranger, for having the impudence 
to gallop; which none but my meſſenger, 1 thought, 
had either right or reaſon to do] For all the buſineſs of 
the world I am ready to imagine ſhould ſtand ſtill on an 
occaſion ſo melancholy — intereſting to me. Nay, 
for this week paſt, I could cut the throat of any man or 
woman I ſec laugh, while I am in ſuch dejection of mind. 
I uam now convinced that the wretches who fly from a 
heavy ſcene labour under ten times more diſtreſs in the 
intermediate ſuſpenſe and apprehenſion, than they could 
have were they preſent at it, and to ſee and know the 
worſt: So capable is fancy or imagination, the more im- 
mediate 75 0 of the ſoul, to outgo fact, let the 
| ſubject be either joyous or grievous. . s. 
And hence, as I conceive, it is, that all pleaſures are 
greater in the expeatipn,. or in the _refleion, than in 
fruition as all pains, which preſs heavy upon both parts 
of that unequal union by which frail: mortality holds its 
Precarious tenure, are ever moſt acute in the time of 
ſuffering: For how eaſy. fit upon the reflection the hea- 
vieſt misfortunes, when ſurmounted !—But moſt eaſy, I 
' confeſs, thoſe in which Body has more concern than 
Soul. This, however, is a point of philoſophy I have 
neither time nor head juſt now to weigh: Sa take it as 
it falls from a madmanꝰs pen 
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. of the wretches WhO ſhall bring me 
fatal news that ſhe is no more?” For it is but too 
likely that a®ſkrick-owl ſo hated' will never whogt or 
ſeream again; unleſs the ſhock, that will probably « . 
order my Whole frame on ſo ſad an occaſion (by un- 
© Marine my hand) thall divert my aim from his fend, 
heart, or bowels, if it turn not againft my o] .. 
But, ſurely, ſhe will not, «we Togo ye ok Such a 
matehleſs Pe og 5 Js" nod Wie 


Ri EN vn ot 


re 15} 55 it * le _ K4 £7 6k 
* a world, and ſeems fer all things „ 


| could not be lent to be ſo ſoon demanded back again! 
But may it not be, that thou, Belford, art in a wy 
with the dear creature (Who wilt not let me attend her to 
convitice myfelf) in order to work vp my foul to the 
de temotſe; and that, RR ſhe' is convinced of 
the” ſincerity" of "my penitence, and when my mind is 
made ſuch wine; 8 to be fir ti take what impreſſion ſhe 
Pleaſes to givę it, the will then raiſe me up with the joy- 
ful ticings ef her ferürning health and acceptance of me? 
* 'What would T'give to have it ſo! And when the hap- 
| pineſs of Pundreds, as well as the peace and reconciliation 
"of ſeveral eminent famiſies, depend upon ber reftoration 
and — 10 0 „Why ' ſhould | it not be ſo? © | 
| t me 9 it Will. Let me indulge my 
71 Fat? hope, however improbable.— will; and enjoy 
it too. . me tell thee how ecſtatic my delight 
Would be on unravelling of ſuch a plot as 1 fry 
Do, dear Belford, let it be ſo!— And, O my deareſt, 
aud ever-dear Clariſſa, keep me no longer in this cruel 
ſiuſpenſe; in which 1 ſuffer a thouſand times more than 
ever T made thee fuffer. Nor fear thou that I will ere | 
or recede, on an eclairciſſement fo defirable : For I wi 
adore thee for ever, and, without reproaching thee for 
the pangs thou haſt tortured me With, confeſs thee as 
much my fuperior i in noble and generous contrivapees, | 
as thou art in virtue and honour!” : 
e once 3 the worſt aber bi 
what 


e 
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what that worſt is—and I am gone from this hated 


Iſland Gone for ever— And may eternal But I am 
crazed already—and' will therefore conclude myſelf, 


de en more thaw my o“ãf , 

Gi . nne No 10 * compliment neither) | 
„ N Tr 

ont ts BT TER I 


. NS 4 Ronzar Ws th, 


» Tudſtdy, 5 Sept. g in the Morn. at My: Smith's. 
X7'HEN1 read yours ef this" morning,” 1 cold. 

not help pitying you for the accqunt-you give 
tf the q readful anxiety and ſuſpenſe you labour under. 
J wih from my heart all were to end as you are fo 
willing to hope: But it will not be; and your ſuſpenſe, 
if the 4 part of your torment, às you ſay it is, will 
ſoot be erer! but, alas! in 4 way you Wil not. 


Lattended the Lady juſt now. Shes extremely ill? 
| Yer i is ſhe aiming at an Anſwer to her Norton's Letter, . 
_ which ſhe'be e yeſterday in her oN chamber,; and has 


wrirten a goed deal; deen like her own fine 
one, as Mrs. Loviek tells me, but much larger, and the 
; lines crooked: | Yo 4119 INOTWN G39 11936) TT 
I have accepted of the offer of a room aig to 
the widow Lovick's, tilt 1 {ke how matters go; but un- 
own to che Lady x and 1 ſhall go home every night, 
for a ſew hours. Iwould not Joſe a ſentence that I cou 
gain from lips ſo inſtructive, nor the opportunity of re 
3 den omen from her, for an eſtate. 
this my new apartment, I now Write, and malt was 
Bhs rite, as oceafions offer, that I may be the more 
_ cifcitnſtanitiat: But I depend upon the return of my Let- 
ters, er copies of them, on demand, that I may a to- 
8 that relates to this affecting Story; which T ſhall 
5 ſe with melancholy pleaſure to Us end of my life. 
3Þ think 1 will fend thee Brand's Letter to Mr. John 
Hatlowey recanting his baſe ſurmizes. It is a matchleſs 
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dee chagrin: Some time unt en u if not. | 
„„ 
. wretched. creatures! ate chere in the world! 
What ſtrangely mixed characters |—So' ſenſible and ſo 
— at the ſame time! What a arious, what a fooliſh 


cature is man |— 
| n 1 0 wh. 
Tas Lady hay juſt finiſhed her Letter, and has en- 
tertained Mrs. Lovick, Mrs, Smith, and me, with a 
noble diſcourſe on the vanity and brevity” of life, to 
which I cannot do juſtice in the repetition: And indeed 
Lam ſo grieved for her, that, ill as ſne is, my intellects 
- are. not half ſo clear *as hers..- wats nh 4 W \ 
A few things which made the ſtrongeſt i — 
| — me, as well from the ſentiments themſelves, as 
her manner of uttering, Warner I remember... ns 


hus: ww ES» 1 Rio N 

I am thinking, ſaid the, what, a gradual and happy 
ho would have thought, chat, ſuffering what I have 
ſufered, and abandoned as I have been, with ſuch a 
tender education as I have had, I ſhould be ſo long a 
| ging But ſee how by little and little it has come to 
I was firſt taken off from the power of walting: 
Ihen I took a g- A coach grew too violent an ex- 
erciſe: Then. 1. took a chair. The priſon was a large 
Darn. 1D upon me I ſhould have ſuffered longer 
e I was) unable to go to Cburch;ʒ then to go 
ug or down Now. hardly can move from one rom 

to 8 35 1 leſs room will ſpon hold me. My eyes 
. begin: to fail me, ſo that at times I cannot ſee to read 
diſtinctly. ; and now I can hardly write, or hold a pen. 
Next, I preſume, I ſhall know no- body, nor be able to 
thank any of you: I therefore now once more thank 
ou, Mrs. Lovick, and you, Mrs. Smith, and you, Mr. 
| ford, while I can thank you, for all your kindneſs to 
me. And thus by little and little, in ſuch a-gradual | 
ſenſible death as 1 * bleſſed with, God dies away in us, 
25 J may ſay, all human ſatisfaQtions, i in order co ſubdue 
Dm creatures to Tae, = 
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Thou mayſt gueſs how affected we all were at this 
moving account of her progreſſive weakneſs. We heard 
it with wet eyes; for what with the womens example, 
and what with her moving eloquence, I could no more 
help it than they. But we were ſilent nevertheleſs ; and 
: ſhe went on, applying herſelf to mee. 
O Mr. Belford! This is a poor tranſitory life in its beſt 

enjoyments, We flutter about here and there, with all 

our vanities about us, like painted butterflies, for a gay, 
but a very ſhort ſeaſon, till at laſt we lay ourſelves down 

in a 1 Fir ſtate, and turn into vile worms: And who 

yy in what form, or to what condition, we ſhall riſe 


Il iſh you would permit me, a young creature, juſt 
turned of Nineteen years of age, blooming and healthy as 
I was a few months ago, now nipt by the cold is of 
death, to influence you, in theſe my laſt hours, to a life of 
regularity and repentance for any paſt evils you may have 
been guilty of. For, believe me, Sir, that now, in this 
laſt ſtage, very few things will bear the teſt, or be paſſed - 
as laudable, if pardonable, at our own Bar, much leſs at 
a more tremendous one, in all we have done, or delighted 
in, even in a life not very offenſive neither, as we may 
think Ought we not then to ſtudy in our full day, be- 
fore the dark hours approach, ſo to live, as may afford 
reflections that will ſoften the agony of the laſt moments 
when they come, and let in upan the departing ſoul a ray 
of Divine Mercy to illuminate'its paſſage into an awful 
eternity? ; „ ene 
| She was ready to faint, and, chuſing to lie down, I 
withdrew; I need not ſay, with a melancholy heart: And 
when I was got to my new- taken apartment, my heart 
- was ſtill more affected by the ſight of the ſolemn Letter 
the admirable Lady had ſo lately finiſned. It was com- 
municated to me by Mrs. Lovick; who had it to copy 
for me; but it was not to be delivered to me till after her 
departure. However, I treſpaſſed ſo far, as to prevail 
upon the widow to let me take a copy of it; which I did 
directly in characte . $662 


* qa 
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I fend it ineloſed. If thou canſt read it, and thy heart 


| not bleed at thy eyes, thy remorſe can hardly be my 
| Nie kalk mene ie Tink . 5 7 K 


. Lrrin In. 1 
ahr, HarLows, To Mrs, Not won. 
In Anſwer te Lotter i. (a). =: 


1% aan N Nona, 3 5 
Am afraid I ſhall not be able to write all 8 Y 
25 ging, #6 89.40.704 uren the ſubject of yous laſt, 
Fer will try. 

As to ett friends, and as to the ſid breakfaſting; Lcan- 
nat help being afflicted for hem. What, alas! has not 
* wy Mother, in particular, fuffered by my raſhneſs !— 
Yr to allow ſo much for a Son!—ſo little for a 

Daughter fut all now will ſoon be over, as to me. I 
hope they will bury all their reſentments in my grave. 
As to your advice in relation to Mr. Belford, let me 
| only fay, that the unhappy reprobation I baye met with, 

and my ſhort time, muſt be my apology now—1 wiſh I 

could have written to my Mother and my Uncles, as you 
_ adviſe. And yet, favours come ſo lowly from chem l— = 
| The ing of one requeſt only now remains as a 
4; deſirable om them. Which ne nevertheleſs, when granted, 

I ſhall not be ſenſible of. It is, that they will be pleaſed 
to permit my remains to be laid with thoſe, of my an- 
| caltors—Placed at the feet of my dear Grandfather, as I. 
have mentioned in my Will. This, however, as they 
pleaſe. For, after all; this vile body ought not ſo much 

ig engage my cares. It is a. weakneſs—Bux. let it be 
called. a natural weakneſs, and I ſhall be excuſed; eſpe- 
cially when a reverential gratitude ſhall be known to be 
the foundation of it. Tou know, my dear woman, 
bow my Grandfather loved me. And you know how 
Much E honoured: him, and that from my very infaneß 
tt the hour gf his death. How often sg hure ; 
Wiſhed, that he had not loved me. ſo well! 


(a) Begun on Monday Sept. 4. and by * 9 1 00 Suiſted ' on 


133 


l but not ſent till the Thurſday — 
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_ I wiſh not now, at the writing of this, to ſee even my | 


Couſin Morden. O my bleſſed woman! My dear mater- 
nal friend | I am entering upon a better Tour, than to 
France or Italy either —Or even than to ſettle at my 
once beloved dairy-houſe - All theſe proſpects and plea- 
ſures, which uſed to be ſo agreeable to me in health, how 

xr ſeem they to me now !-—. , 5 
Indeed, indeed, my dear Mamma Norton, I ſhall be 

happy! I d,. I ſhall—I have charming forebodin 
of happineſs already — Tell all my dear friends, for 
their comfort, that I ſhall ! Who would not bear the 
puniſhments I have borne, to have the proſpects and 
aſſurances I rejoice in Aſſurances I might ot have 
bad, were my own wiſhes to have been granted to me! 
Neither do I want to ſee even you, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton. Nevertheleſs, I muſt, in juſtice to my own grati- 
. 'tude, declare, that there was a time, could you have 
been permitted to come, without incurring diſpleaſure 
from thoſe whoſe eſteem it is neceſſary for you to cul- 


tivate and preſerve, that your preſence and comfortings - 


would have been balm to my wounded mind. But 
were you now, even by conſent, and with reconciliatory 
tidings, to come, it would but add to your grief; and 
the ſight of one I ſo dearly love, ſo happily fraught with 
good news, might but draw me back to wiſhes I have 
had great ſtruggles to get above. And let me tell you 
for your comfort, that I have not left undone any-thing 
that ought to be done, either reſpecting mind or perſon ; 
no, not to the minuteſt preparation: So that nothing is 
left for you to do for me. Every one has her directian 


aãà2s ꝗo the laſt- offices And my deſk, that I now write 


upon 0 my deareſt. Mrs. Norton, All is provided! 
All is ready! And all will be as decent as it ſhould be! 
And pray let my Miſs Howe know, that by the time 
you wil} receive This, and ſhe your: ſignification of the 
Contents of it, it will, in all probability, be too late for 
Hor to do me the ineſtimable fayour, as I ſhould once have 
_ -thought-ic, to ſee me. God will, baus ne rivals in tte 
n af Heh n, ie de be 
514 | | : y | ens 
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deadens all other ſenſations, or rather abſorbs them all 
| in the Love of Him. . 
I ſhall nevertheleſs love you, my Mamma Norton, 
and my Miſs Howe, whoſe Love to me bas paſſed the 
"Love of women, to my lateſt hour! But yet, I am now 
above the quick ſenſe of thoſe pleaſures, which once moſt 
delighted me: And once more I ſay, that I do not wiſh 
to ſee objects ſo dear to me, which might bring me back | 
again into ſenſe, and rival my Supreme LOO. WS: he | 


| Tien have 1 lee forced to lea ve off. 1 wiſhed, 
that my laſt writing might be to Youj or to Miſs Howe, 
if it might not be to my deareſt Mig | 2521 
Mamma, I. would have wrote Is the word diſtin? 
My eyes are. /o. miſty !—If, when I apply to you, I 
break off in half-words, do you ſupply them—The 
'kindeſt are your due, —Befure take the Kindeſt, to'f 
- vp chaſms with, i a N there ne 1 0. 
f on 9 1. . 447775 
Marne breaking off !—But' ohis new 40 bee to 
| ne upon me with healing in its wings. I have gotten, 
I think, a recruit of Rrengthy':) ene, 1 bleſs God, 1 
"have not of late wanted. - 
Loet my deareſt Miſs Howe unh ber aeg 
| 9 may all temporal bleſſings attend the 
charming preparation — will, T make no que- 
ſtion, notwithſtanding the little cloudineſſes that Mr. 
 - Hickman encounters with nowand- then, which are bur 
eee of a future golden day to him: For her 
art is good, and her head not wrong — But great merit 
1 12 coy, and that coyneſs has not always its foundation in 
ride: But, if it ſhould ſeem to be pride, take off the 
in · deep covering, and, in her, it is noble diffdence, and 
here chat wants but to be allied! 
Tell Mr. Hickman I write this, ald write it, as I be- 
* Reyes with my laſt pen; and bid him bear a little at firſt, 
and Forbear; and all the future will be erowning grati- 
* tude, and rewarding love: For Miſs Howe has great 
i Rp fine Jonny and exalted! Owens hy 
os | ben 
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ſach a one be ingrateful or eaſy under thoſe obligs 
which his aſſiduity and obligingneſs (when he ſhall'be 7 
happy a9 to call her his) will lay her under to him? 

As for me, never Bride was ſo ready as I am. My 
weddin 


ä eh fight; tho" not adorned with jewels, and 
fi with gold and ſilver (for I have no'beholders eyes 
to wiſh to glitter in) yet will they be the eaſieſt, the ny” 
pieſt ſuit, that ever bridal maiden wore=-for they are 
ſuch as carry with them a 'ſecurity againſt all thoſe 
anxieties, pains, and perturbations, which ſometimes 
ſucceed to the moſt promiſing outſettingy.”” 
And now, my — orton, del vin fe no 


other, 


happy moment that I am to be 2 — hr 
quieting garb ! And ſuſtain, comfort, bleſa and pro- 
tect with the all-ſhadowing wing of thy merey, my 


dear Parents, my Uncles, my Brother; my Siſter, my 


Couſin Morden, my 'everidear: and ever-kind Miſs 
Howe, my good Mrs. Norton, and every deſerving 
7 to whom they wiſh well! is the ardent prayer, 


rſt and laſt; of every beginning hour, ag che er tells 


me (Hours now are days, hay years) of I. n 01 


Dur naw nor ee or Aided, bi: 5 
2  Crantoux HART 


1 : : 
E, MY + 771 9211 Gn 


2 . E 17 R VIII. 1850 0 Ti 
* Lovziact, To Joun Buirodls, E 
Mid. Morn. Sept. 6. balf an hour after Thru?! 


= 


I Am dos the Savage which you and my worſt enemies 
think me. My ſoul is th much penetruted by the 


contents of the Potter which you incloſed in your laſt, to 
ſay one word more to it; than that my , ͤ bled 
E= it from every vein !-—I'will f Trl the fnbjet— 


But what other can I chuſe, that r ene 


and lead intò the ſame? 
I could quarrel with all the voila, with thee 2 
Vor. V = D «02 48K wel! 


O haſten; 850d Cos, i k be ay biete vil, be 


1 8 arments are bought—And tho” not fine or - 


T% 


divert me, will ever again 
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well as the reſt; oy £ as daß ſuppoſeſt thyſelf for 
writing to me hou l daredſt thou (thoꝰ un · 
known to her) to preſume. to take an apartment under 
the ſame roof with her I cannot bear to think, that 
tdou ſheuldſt be ſeen. at all haurs palſirig to and re. 
paſſing from her apartments, while JI, who ee | 
reaſon to call her mine, and once wa A bee 5 170 
to all the world, am 1 to, Roy OX dly. 
dare to enter the city where, 
I chere be;any-thing in An Letter that wy 7 
vert me, haſten it to me. But, nothing now will ever 


e me joy or pleaſure! 1 
can comes drink, nor fleep. 1 am DSS all the 
wor 
„Surely it will hy | better ods. all is ever key I 
: knew the. zwor;#ithe fates can do againſt me Vet how 
mall I bear that worſt 2-0 Belferd, Belford | write is 
not ta mes but, if it mt happen, get Tien, e 
to vrites for. I ſhall curſe the pen, the hand, the 
and the heart, employed in communicating to me.t 
ſatal dings. But what js this ſayings, 1 25 70 
curſe the whole world N * her—Myfelf 
In fine, I am a moſt 7 being. Life s 2255 
to me. I would. not bear it upon theſe terms for one 
he Os let What wobld be my lot; for already is 
begun in my own mind. Never more 
mention to me, let ber or who will ſay it, the priſon1 
__ bear it May 2 8 the accurſed 
| ho £4 ſet dea n taking that large 
| Brite. as the dear creature Nt tl—I'had'no hand in 
it But fer relations, her implacable relations, have 
done — All elſe would have 72 5 over. 
Never perſuade me but it would. The Are of youth, 
and the mln of poſton, would have Lade me 
to good purpoſe, with an individual of a Sex, which 
loves to be addreſſed with paſſionate ardor, even to 
tumult, had it not been for that cruelty and unforgive- 
ingneſs, which (the and the penitence conſidered) 
have no example, / f have aggravated the heinouſũe ; 
3 "m4 MV .29V 


— Y* , . AS Gonna make ot 


written and read her laſt! 
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Unable to zeſt, tho“ I went not to bed till Two, 1 


diſpatch this ere the day-dawn—Who knows what Fils 


night, this diſmal night, may have'p roduced! 

I muſt; after my meſſenger!” abe told the Vue I 
will meet him, perhaps at Kni eſbridge, Perhaps in Pie- 
cadilly; and I truſt not myſelf witll piſtols not only on 
his ACCOUNT; but * ow For 'piſtols' =o 700 * a 
miſchief, . go YINgs or 3 


I hop de haſty Leckr indy for wins" "ts 


7 lodgings firſt; / For ſurely 600 wile not preſume t 4 


e thy reſt in an apartment ear hers, If he 'mils 
thee there, he flies to Smith's, and brings me word 
whether in being, or no. 


I ſhall look for him chrot the air as 1 ride; us well i 


on horſeback; for if the prince of it ſerve me, as well 
_ as T have ſerved him, he will bring the dog by kis ears, 
like another Habakkuk, to my faddle-bow; with the 


ridings that my heart t pants after Ni T2101 5 


Nothing but the excruciating pangs chicookfetnined 


foul feels; at · its entrance into che eternity of the tor- 


ments we are taught to fear, can exceed what I ow feel, 


and have felt for almoſt this week paſt ; and may eſt thou 


babe 4 log'of thoſe, if thou haſt not à Letter ready 


written ON 21! Lanny; 3 ir TO % Oh 
N 93 53 . 563 bats fs 54 2 W 2 = : tr} 7 
be ee EE T T E R N ri 


Mr. BzLronp, 55 Re BERT Le ti 


im ib 0 Sidi -» Tueſday, Sept. g. Six o. clock. 


HE A remains exceedingly weak and ill. 


1 Her intellects, nevertheleſs, continue clear and 
+ hb and her piety and patience are withoutexample. 
Every one thinks this night will be her laft. What a 


ſhocking" thing is that to ſay of ſuch an excellence 


She will not however ſend away her Letter to her Nor- 
ton, as yet. She endeavoured in vain to ſuperſeribe it: 
So deſired me to do it. Her fingers will not hold her 
pen with the requiſite ſteadineſs. She FO I fear, 


5 ng Agb. 


. —˙ A 1 
£ 


JH Eon as, e aro, 


you were ſo ſeriouſly affected, 0 have a | amine 
| een on your knees. 


next to the Divine goodneſs bleſſing my. earneſt ſuppli- 
- cations for it, to the not ſeeing him. Vet let him _ 
SEW 6 KJ | t 
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a | Eight o'clock; 5:71 ; 
San is 122 better than ſhe was. The Doctor 
hu deen here, and thinks ſhe will hold gut yet a day or 
two. He has ordered her, as for ſome time paſt, only 
ſome little cordials to take when ready to faint. She 
ſeemed diſappointed; hen he told her, ſne might yet 
live two or three days; and ſaid, She longed for diſ- 


- miſſion Life was not ſo eaſily extinguiſhed, ſhe ſaw, 


as ſome 2 ne. Deatb grief, was, ſhe be- 
lie ved, 1b ang of deaths. But God's will muſt be 
done Her only prayer was now for ſubmiſſion to it; 
For ſhe. doubted not but by the Divine goodneſs ſhe 
* ſhould be an happy creature, as ſoon „iin be di- 
veſted of theſe rags of mortali ß. 
Of her oyn accord ſhe/mentioned. youz: which, til 
then, ſhe had avoided to do. Shoialleds! with —_ 


ſerenity, where you were? 
I told her where; and your e being ſonears 


and read to her a few lines of yours of this motning, in 


which you mention your wiſhes to ſee her, your ſincere 
affliction, and your reſolution ne approach ara 
aut her gonſent. 5 
I I would, have * 9 3 (but ſhe ſaid, Eoough, Mr 
Belford 3 Enough Poor man! Does his conſcience be- 


gin to kind him Then need not any-body to wiſh 


—— a greater puniſimentl May it work upon him to 


urpoſe! 

W be liberty to Tay; that as le t il foch a 
Mita that. — now feemed capable of diſcom- 
poſing her, I could wiſn that you might have the be- 
nefit of her exhortations, which, I dared to ſay, while 


upon you than a thouſand ſermons; and how ha 
would think yourſelf, if pt could but OY r her. 


en mu think of lch ey Mr. Belford? 
ſaid ſne, with ſore emotion: My compoſure is owing, 


E 
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that I now again repeat, that I forgive him.— And 
may God Almighty, claſping her fingers, and lifting 
up her eyes, forgive him too; and perfect his repent- 
ance, and ſanctify it to him Tell him I ſay ſo! And 
tell him, that if I could not ſay ſo with my whole heart, 
I ſhould be — uneaſy, and think that my hopes of 
mercy to myſelf were but weakly founded; and that 
had ſtill, in any harboured reſentments, ſome rankerings 
after a life which he has been the cauſe of ſhortening. 
The divine creature then turning aſide her head 
Poor man, ſaid ſne l I once could have loved him. 
This is ſaying more than ever I could 9 6 any other 
man out of my own family! Would he have permitted 
me io have been an humble inſtrument to have made 
him good, I think I could have made him happy !— 
But tell him not this, if he be really penitent It may 
- Admirable creature Heavenly P J. Then 
reſuming But pray tell him, that if I could know, © 
that my death might be a means to reclaim and ſave 
him, it would be an inexpreſſible. ſatisfaction to me 
But let me not, however, be made uneaſy with the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing him. I cannot bear to ſee him 
Juſt as ſhe had done ſpeaking, the miniſter, who 
— ſo _ attended her, ſent up his name z and' was 
admidedus! [Dio é Rb at re Ten ents bo 
Being apprehenſive, that it would be with difficulty 
that you could prevail upon that impetuous ſpirit of 
yours, not to invade her in her dying hours,' and of 
the agonies into which a ſurprize of this nature would 
throw her; I thought this gentleman's viſit afforded a 
proper nity to renew the ſubject; and (having. 
_ her leave) acquainted him with the topic we 
Iv The good man wyirged, That ſome condeſcenſions 
were — , on theſe ſolemn occaſions, from 
ious ſouls like hers, however ſatisfied with themſelves, 
the ſake: of ſhewing the world, and for example- 
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© Injured chem were ſubdued : And if ſhe. would vouch- 
ſale td a heart ſo truly penitent, as I had repreſented 
Mr. Lovelace's to be, that perſonal pardon, which 1 
had been pleading for, —— 22 ſup - 
paſe;' the leaſt lurking reſentnient remained; and it 
might have ver eg. effects upon the gentleman. 
I have no lurking reſentment, Sir, ſaid ſhe This is 
not a time for reſentment: And you will be the readier 
to believe me, when I can aſſure you (looking at me) 
that even what I have moſt rejoiced in, the truly friendly 
Love that has {6 long ſubſiſted between my Miſs Howe 
and her Clariſſa; altho'!to-my-laſt gaſp it will be the 
_ deareſt to me of all that is dear in this life, has already 
abated of its fervor; has already given place to ſu · 
mer ſervorz: And ſhall the remembrance of Mr. 
| Nor 8 penſ ſonal inſults, which, I bleſs: God, never 
corrupted that mind which ber friendſhip ſo much de- 
lighted, be ſtronger in theſe hours with me, than the 
remembrance of a Loye as pure as the human heart 
ever boaſted ? Tell, therefore, the world, if you pleaſe, 
and (if, Mr. Belford, you think what I ſaid to you be- 
fore, not ſtrong enough) tell the poor man, that I not 
only 8 give him; but have ſuch earneſt wiſhes for the 
his ſoul, and that from conſiderations of its 
3 that could my penitence avail for more 
ſins than my own, my lat tear ſhould fall for him by 
hem I die! * 
Our eyes and hands expreſſed ie us orb what our 
lips could:not utter. 
Say not then, 1 me, nicks ler it be ſaid, 11 
my reſentments are unſubdued And yet theſe eyes, 
lifted: up to Heaven as witneſs: tothe truth of what 1 
have ſaid, ſhall never, if I can help it, behold him 
more For do you not conſider, Sirs, how ſhort my 
time is : what much more important ſubjects 4 have 
to egg it upon; and how unable I ſnould be (ſo 
weak as lam) to contend even with the av ο.wed peni- 
i god med by'3 pad: 
ent nd now I hope 
you k will never urge me mole on this RS 5 


Leto. CEARISSA HARLOWE. 
The miniſter ſaid, it were pity ever to urge this pl les 


4 5 14 
8160 re, Lovelace, that I did not forget tl 
of a friend, in endeavouring to prevail upon her to ore 
you her laſt forgiveneſs perſonally, And I hope, as 
ſhe is ſo near her end, you will not invade her in her 
laſt hours. z/ ſince ſhe: muſt be extremely diſcompoſed . 
at ſuch an interview and it might mee er Wes = 
world the ſooner for it. 
This reminds me of an ex reſſion which the 
on your uy wn 1 pr at Smiths, 
uner- 


return jeg fings 3 d that with a ſerenit) 
ample (as 12 vick told. me, cor the oc- 


caſion, and the trouble given her it, and her in. 

poſition at the time): He will not let me die decently, 
fad the angelic ſufferer !—He vill not let me enter 
into my Maker's preſence, with the compoſure that is 
required in entering into the drawing room ef an 
earthly. prince ! 

1 cannot, however, forbear to wiſh, that the hea· 
venly creature could have , prevailed upon herſelf, in 
theſe her laſt hours, to ſee you; and that for my ſake, 
as well as yours : For altho' T am determined never to 
be guilty, of the crimes, which till within theſe few paſt 
weeks. have blackened my former life; and for which, 
at preſent, I mor heartily hate inf yet Wen be 
leis $ apprehenſive of a.rela pſe, if ght pen BY, —.— 
ſolemnity Which ſuch an . = have been 

| tended with) you had become a 1 man: For v0 ”y 


| ENRON Ne but one in your hape. 
| SS" 


ET is now / Eleven o'clock at ge The 22 * 

red to reſt an hour ago, e k tells 
me, in à ſweet gg N 

I will cloſe here. e 1. Nan 14 ber the better 

it in the N et, Aas how frail is hope! 

4 Hor frail is life ; hen we are apt to build ſo much 

De wee 1 ſuch a deſperate caſe 

h 4 | a 


o \ | 


j 4% 


%y * 
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as this ſitting. n de e afro, that 
it is but 9 5 
bo wh incloſe 's horrid pedantry. And for 
with thy ravenous impatience. "4 


2. ET TER n 

. Bu Ap, To: Atv. — WALTON 
Dem M. WaiTon;”' | Sat, Night, 275 2. 
»A obl re bandſomely penned 
| 15 . 2 . 10 Sie 5 which yo d abe ſent 


— to do juſtice to the character of the 
nei M Harlowe: And yet I muſt tell you, 


. * had reaſon, before that cams, to think (and to 
e indeed) that we were all, wrong: And ſo I had 


Mop the greateſt part of this week, in drawing 
e „p an apologetical Letter to my worthy Patron Mr, 

"John Hatlowe, in order to ſet At matters right be- 

* tween me and tbem, and (as far as I could) between 
a * and Mz/s. So it required little more than con- 
*" #exion and tranſcribing, when I received yours ; and 
* it will be with W Habbwe aforeſaid, 10. morrotv morn» 


* ing 3 and this, and the copy « of that, will be with you 


. On Monday morning. 8 
Fou cannot imagine how ſorry I am, that you, 
«whit Mrs. Walton, and Mrs. Barker, and IT my/2/f, 
_ * ſhould have taken matters up fo lightly (judging, 
* alas-a-day! by appearance and conjecture) where cha- 
_ and" reputation are concerned, "Harace fays 
* Es ſemel tmiſſunt volat reel verbam. 


* That i w, Words once —_ cannot be 2 But 


2 (Mir, Walton) they. may be contr dicteg other 
Words; and we may confeſ 8 W ort lers 75 
* miffake 1 and expreſs our concern for being 22 
and reſolye to make our 1 855 a warning to us for 
* the futurs: And this.is all that can be donc; and what 
* every worthy ad will de; and what nobody can be 


: a e we ſp a dal 


J : 
i . 


Fd 


* 2 —_— a 0 8 a 


Let. 1o. CLARISSA HARLOWE. a4r 
ſee by your. Letter, on your part; and as you will ſee - 
* Wen copy, on mine); which, if it be re- 
* ceived as I think it ought (and as I- believe it will) 
* muſt give me a ſpeedy opportunity to ſee you, when I 
* viſit the Lady; to whom (as you will ſee in it) Lex- 
- pet to be ſent. up with the olive-branch.,  _ 
The matter in which we all erred, muſt be owned 
to be very nice; and (Mr. Belford's character confi- 
dered) appearances. ran very ſtrong againſt the Lady: 
But all that this ſerveth to ſhew, is, That in doubiful 
* maſters the wiſeſt people may be miſtaken ; for ſo ſaith 
i owns, obo; i aft - . 
Fuallitur in dubiis bominum ſolertia rebus. 
I you have an opportunity, you may (as if from 
* yourſelf, and unknown 10 me) ew the incloſed to Mr, 
* Belford, who (you tell me) reſentetb the matter ve 
* heinouſly ; but not to let him /ee or hear read, thoſe. 
words that relate to him, in the Paragraph at the bot- 
tom of the ſecond page, beginning, [ But yet I do inſiſt 
upon it] to the End of that paragraph; for one 
would not make one's ſelf enemies, you know: And 
* I have reaſon 1% think, that this Mr. Belford is as 
' paſſionate and fierce a man as Mr. Lovelace. What 
pity it 18 the 1 could find no wort bier a Protector 


oſe lines over with Nue or black pa- 


Tou may paſte thoſe li lack 
per, before he ſeeth it; and if he inſiſteth upon taking 
aa a copy of my Letter (for he, or any-body, that /2e/b 
* it, or beareth it read, will, no doubt, be glad to have 
: by them the copy of a Letter ſo full of the ſentiments 
of the nobleſt writers of antiquity, and ſo well adapted, 
* as, I will be bold to ſay they are, to the point in band; 
* I fay, if he inſiſteth upon taking a copy) Jet him give 
* you the frongeſt aſſurances not to ſuffer it to be printed, 
* ON any account ; and I make the ſame requeſt to you, 
* that you will not: For if any-thing be to be made of 
g man's works,. who, but e ſhould have the 
advantage And if the SpeZators, the Tatlers, the 
Hanne, "the Guardians, and other of our polite 


l 


1 ee 
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ee e, eee 
* io, by way of motto, 85 the front of each day's — 5 
| «and if other authors pride themſelves in fding out and 
| * embelliſhing the title-papes of their books with a verſe 
| vor adage from the claſica! writers ; what a figure 
| * would ſuch a Teiter gs the incloſed make, ſo full 
* fraught” with admirable. precepts, and d. propos quota- 
VVV 


I have been told, that a certain noble Lord, who 
a | © once ſat himſelf down to write a pampblet in behalf of 
. , » a great miniſter, after taking'infini/e pains to nd pur- 
* poſe to find a Latin motto, gave commiſſion to a 
friend of bis to offer to any one, who could help him 
to a ſuitable one, but of one or two lines, a hamper of 
claret. Accordingly, his Lurdſhip had a motto found 
bin from Juvena; which he unbappily ate (not 
* Knowing Juvenal was a poet) printed as a proſe ſen- 
* Fence in his tiple-page 
k then ons or twp lines were of {> mich worth UA 
* bamper of claret! No Jeſs!) of what ineſtimable value 
would ſuth 4 Leiter as mine be deemed And who 
» knoweth but that this noble Pr (who is now () 
- Hying) if be ſhould happer to ſee fler Later ſhining 
* with ſuch @ glorious firing of jewels, might give che 
* writer. & ſcarf, in order to have him always at Banu, 
* or be a means (ſame way or other) to bring him into 
"notice 7 And I. will be bold to fay (ad as the world'ls) 
. man of ſeund learning wanteth nothing but an im- 
| * Ziation, to make his ferne. 
1 hope (my good friend) that the Lady will not die: 
A much grieved, if ſhe doth ; and the more 
bbecanſe of mine unhappy miſrepreſentation :. So wi 
* yote, for the ſame cauſe: So will her parents and friend 
They are very rich and very worthy Gentlefolks. 
But let me tell you, þy-1be-by, that they had car- 
ned the matter againſt her /o far, that I believe in 
my heart they were glad to juſtify themſelves by ty 


- reprt and would have been 4s pleaſe, bad 1 made 


(lain. At the time this Letter was written. ; 
A | 2 
: . oe 
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a. more favourable ane: And yet in their brars'they 
llote upon her. But now * are all (as I hear) U. 
clined to be friends with ber, ns een ber 4 __— CC 
_ » Brother, us well as the ret. W 9 
But their Couſin, Col. Morden, a very fob Cu 
man, hath had ſuch big b words with them, and 
with him, that they know not how to ,p, leſt it 
_ + ſhould look like being 
Hence it is, that I have taken the greater liberty to 
* preſs the Reconciliation 1 and I hope in ſuch good ſta- 
Jon, that they will all be plzaſtd with it: For can 
* they have a berter bandle to ſave their pride all round, 
+ than by my modiation And let me tell you (meer os 
„ e 8 very proud: hy all are. 
* is honeſt meant (for by diſhoneſt ones 1 would 
» not Archbiſhop" of Canterbury) I hope to pleaſe 
everybody; to be orpiven, in the fr place, by the 
Lady (Whom, being a lover of learning and learned 
men, I ſhall have great opportunities of obli For, 
vhen ſtue departed from her Father's hou: Fran 
_ © guſt the honour of her notire, and ſhe ſeemed hi — N 
* pleaſed with my converſation); and, nevt, to be thanked 
and reſpected by her parent, and all her family; as 1 
am (I bleſs God for it) by my dear friend Mr. John 
Harlowe: Who indeed is 4 — that profeſſeth a great 
*:efteem-tor min of erudilion; and whe (with /ingular 
* delight, I knowy will run over with me the Aurbo- 
rities I have quoted,” and wonder at my memory, and 
the happy- knack 1 have of recommending mine” vw 
ot arteries th in the wee me rr 16d af | 
ha wa . 
1828 Excuſe me, my good Riem, Fu ehis ſetming vanity, 
7; The great Cicero (you muſt have heard, I ſuppoſe) 
* had a mob greater ſpice of it, and wrote a long Lei- 
Ter beggig and praying to be flattered {But if I ſay 
di of myſelf, than other peo Ie (Who Know me) ſay 
rof ne, I think I lceep a medium between vanity and 
nfl modety ; »the latter of which oftentimes "gives 
dk ann G7; hen * m 
n 1 


frighted into an Accommodation. 
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that everybody gives it as ite due : An hypocriſy, as 
| —.— as folly, Stef Fakes): I han for ner or be 
0 n Ir d 0! 

e another reaſon "ay & may tell dy you, — 
* old;ſchooifellow) to make me wiſh Tor this ne Lady's 
* recovery and health; and that is (by fome diſtant-inti- 
mations) I have heard from Mr. Jun Harlowe, that 


* it is very likely (becauſe of the $/ur'ſhe hath received) 
that ſhe will chuſe to vr privately and penitently— 


and will - (when ſhe cometh into her Efate) 


-* keep a Chaplain to direct her in her devotions and pe- 
nilence If ſhe! doth, who can ſtand a Better chance 
than wuyſelf And as I find (by your account, as well 
* as by every-body's) that ſhe is innocent as to intention, 
and. is reſolved never to think of Mr. Lovelace more, 
Who knoweth whe. (in time) may happen ?—And yet 
it muſt be after Mr. Lovelace s dedib (Which may poſ> 
ſibly ſooner happen than he ihinketh of, by means of 
9. bis ab courſes): For, after all, a man who is of 
public utility, ought not (for the fine woman in the 
* world) to lay his fare. at the neg: of a man who | 
*-boggleth at nothi 
Il beſeech you, Ee cds 8388 
4 yourfelf, your Spouſe, and Mrs. Barter. I know 1 
may truſt my lie in your» bands and theirs, There 
have been ( _ tell I ye) unlitelier things come to 
* paſs, and = with rich evidews (ſome of qualitytruly!) 
_ + whoſe. chaice, in their frf marriages hath (perhaps) 
been guided aun convenience, or mere car- 
_ * poralities, as 1 may ſays who by their ſecond have 
had for their view vey corporal and ſpiritual mingled 
* which is the moſt eligible (no doubt) ny 
non” of þqth, as men: and women are. 
think (Sir) that ſhould ſuch a thing come to 
* paſs, icher would be diſgraced ; ſince the Lady, in 
en, r entleman, 8 And 
* as to mine own > as the S/ur would bring her 
e high fortunes down to an equivalence with my mean 
! 10 i ws and er bead 


Wo. - 
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* hath not the-life of this Lady been ſo tainted (either by 
* length of time, or naug btineſs of practice) as to put 
her on a foot with the ca/# Abigails,” that too- too 
often (God knoweth) are thonght good endugh for 
a young Cleygyman; who, perhaps, is drawn in by a 
· poor — and (if the wicked one be not quite worn 
out) growethipaorer and poorer upon it, by an encrea ſe 1 
« of family he lanoweth not whether is mf bis, or bs = 
noble (ignoble I-ſhould ſay) patrons. 
But, albthig: apart, and in danfdn css... 
I knom you made at ſchool! but e ge in 
languages 80 I have reſtrained muyſelf from 'many 
* illuſtrations from the claſhes," that I could have filled 
this Letter with (as 1 have done the incloſtd one: 
* And, being at a diſtance, T cannot explain'them to 
- you; as 1 4 1 m friend Mi, John Harlowe 5 who 
(after all) is obliged to me for pointing out to bim 
* many beauties of the authors: [:quote,' which otherwiſe 
* would lie concealed-from him, as they muſt from every 
common obſerver, —But this (too) inter not=—For he 
would not take it well to have it known—Fays (you 
know, old Schoolfellow, Jays, you know) will ; 
in peacacks feathers. 1 oY a NT 
But whither am I running? I never know where to 
end, when T get upon learned topics. And albeit I 
cannot compliment you: with the name f A learned 
man; yet are you a /enfible man; and (as ſurb) muſt 
have pleaſure in learned men, and in their uritingr.. 
In this confidence (Mr. Walton) with my. Ain ve. 
f to the good Ladies (your Spouſe and Sifter) and 
95 ſake, ſoon to follow this 


Þ 
i 


in hopes, for the young Laa 

* long, long epiſtle, in per/on, 1 conclude myſelf ou * 
©» - Your loving and faithful friend. 
Tou will perhaps, Mr. Walton, wonder at the 

maeaning of the lines drawn under mam of the 
words and ſentences (UnnerscornGwe call it) 
A snd ere my Letters to be printed, thoſe would 


* J — 


1 


„ 
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ve 4 8 rent tharaFter. Now, you muſt 
at uwe learned man whe this to —_— 


* ie —— ppt \s 
3 3 or tacitly contletnneth- his otun 
yl, as ſuppoſing his meaning would be dark 

„ without it, or thut all his furcs lay in words. 

N wind But all of thoſe wich whom I have canyerſed in 

che lllearned way}; thin ag I tbink. And to give 

7 — 4,nety pretty, cho familiar illiftration, I have 

03 it conſidered à page diſtinguiſhed by different cba - 

| „act, * keld ovenſpread with buttyr- * 

8 — dais, and other ſummer - flowers. 

Theſe the poets Uiken to enamelling . Mave you 

mot rad in the poets. of enamallei meads, and ſo 

Fo | »t1forth? nt 00 03) 21119 7 rd Nara 

205 d e ws am $.03 12; „ don HOPE * 

wk ao) LK Ter EN XI. N 

* Mr. BRA p, To Jonun HARE * oY 


Q3 2 21 923 3 Fanttie 
{ 32986 Portby Sir, 5% ene ny : Nig, Sept. 2. f 
12 under no ſmallicancern, that I ſhould (unhap- 


be the gceafion ¶ um ſure L intended nothing 
. e bordering: differences by light miſreport, When 
it is the duſy of one of any function (and no le nüt 


ang with my inalina tian) co heal and erconcile. 
Aae teceived two Letters to ſet meiright « One 
: fromagardiadlar:acq aintance (whom I ſet to enquire 
of Mr. Belford's character); and that came on 
Tueſday laſt, informing me, that your unbappy Niece 
was greatly injured in the account I had had of her 
fon I had told him of it, and that with; very great con- 
cenn, uam ſure, apprehending it to beidrue 2 Sol 
* then ſet / about writing to ydu, to  aoknowlege the error 
And chad gone a ä it z ohen © the ſecond 
Letter 


f 


Let. 1 1. CLARISSA HAR LOWE. | + 
tter .came, (a very handſome ane it is, both mnyſtyle 
is 9985 mh 7 5 2 Wig = 


„%% AS HS WF A+" 


7056 Lady, at. ever 8 — 3 
4 as (to be 0 hers was, in 8 a Parents 
. ud Relations for ſo vile g nan as Mr. Lovelace: 
But what ſh we. tay 5 0 divine Virgil tells 


I 


us, 
wit "Inprabe amr, quid u mortalia pore cogis 4 


* For' my e I was but too. much afraid (for we 
have great , ard vou ate ſenſible, Sir, at the 
- Univerſity, TS. bumn naiure from books, the 


_ en 3 a8 IL may ar, = 


„ {8 ; diſcere wall fine libro). 


| 5” ok nt by the woiſe —_— that will min- 

gle with fenſmai converſation;\which (in the turbulent 

* world ) is not, $0.96 enjoyed but over a bottle; where 

you have an Þ?dred fooltſ6 things paſs, to one that 
* ke be remembered; Is but too much afraid, 


* 1 ſay) chat ſo grant a ip might be attended with 2 
' ' greater. and cor: For your Horace, and my Horace, 


the moſt charming writer that ever lived among the 


* Pagans (for the lyric kind of poetry, I mean; for, to 
be ſure, Homer and Virgi would otherwiſe be firſt 
named in their way) well obſerveth (and ae . 


W Lane balure better than he?) n 
Nes vera Dirtus, cum ſemel. excidit 10 


© Carat. repent deteriorihus. | hair 5 


2 00 Ovid vo leß wiſely oblerres: „ 
| ol mala ſunt vicina Jewlh... " Rena ab 1 


Saws e BRO vitio virias crimina ſpe 4 23. 24 5, 
C33 8 4 | 
8 | | L | Who; ; 


J 


8 bold to ſay) is 
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"Who; that can draw knowlege from its fountaiy- 

* bead, the works of the '/apes 0) antiquity (improved. 
IX the comments of the woderns) bac would Prefer to 
-others the len quiet life, which contemplative 
« men lead" in the ſeats 2 learning, were they not 
ealled out (according to their ee, to the er. 


Vier und inftruFion 57 the world? 


Now, Sir, another favourite poet of mine (and not 


<= « the leſs favourite for being a Chriſtian) telleth us, 
chat hari * cuſtom of /o 7 


ome, When in a fan 
acks of others, - 1 be 


(#43 35 i# SE. . 1110 b Sant 22 


LINE [297 484 


. e Mogue mos oft, 
. ee E err 
d 


Bot l, tho' (in thiscaſe) miſled (melLintendedly; nevet- 


+ cheleſa, both in the :milleaders and miſled, and there- 
fore entitled to lay hold of that plea, If avy-body-is fo 
. . _ ) will not, however, be claſſed among. ſuch 
* ext enuators'; but (contrarily) will always keep in mind 
that verſe, which» comforteth: in miſtake, as well as | 


: inftrudteth z, 3 IAUInT p'3 | I 


9757 EPFRrE. ft bominis, Jed. non  perfiſtere— "5K 


dnn N oF - 


And will own, that l was very raſh: to take up — 
a . — and conſequences drawn. from probabilities, 
„ e ee e 0 ſo ern. Og 1 | 


Ty: 1 'F 


* * Ortdere Talat grovi 75 dmiitis hs Maur. 


Notwithſtandin Miss Clariſſa Harlowe (I. — | 
e only young Lady that ever I heard 
* of (or indeed read of) that, "Loving made ſuch a falſe 
Rep, ſo ſoon ( (of ber own need as I may ſay) reco- 
* vered derte, and conquered her Love of 15e decei ver 
(A great conqueſt indeed!) ;. and. who flieth him, 
and —— to die, rather than to be his; which 
dyin bonotr (L am well aſſured) | 
ice to her, Tam now _ 


7 1H 42 * 


ab " 15 


Ws 1 
J »\ I — - 
| | | *to 
* * 
* is. * 8 4 
* 8 — 
* : : 5 
3 * 
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to take to myſelf (with) no. all, waging} that. of 
Ovid, 101 boi 10. eo 

a Hen | patior lr * 2m. alta meis. 

75 But et J do inſiſt upon it, that all bat * of 
ho inp information, Which I took upon mine own per- 
KC fonal enquiry, which i is what, relates to Mr. Belford, 
and hig charatter, is literally true; for there is not 
any: here to be met with a man of a more libertine 
character as to women, you Lovelace. mt than 


r 


3 7 had it ork are very e ane live inthe Re | 


& "of Gui? And indeed when, I wait 5 on vou, vou will 


ſee by their Letter, that 6 J | 'be conſcientious 
ir, 


"2 good! people: Wherefore, let me be entitled, 
* from alt your good family, to chat of my laſt-named 
* 42 22 97% 

"  * Aſpera confe 2 3 remitte reo. 


# 5 now, Sir (what is much more mt of my 
function) let me, inſtead, of. appearing with the face of 
an accuſer, and a raſh cenſurer (which in my hears 
* I have not deſerved to be thought) aſume the cha- 

* racter of @ reconciler ; and propoſe (by way of penance. 

to myſelf for my fault to be: ſent up as, a meſſenger 
* of peace to the pious young Lady; for they write me 

word abſolutely (andy: I believe in my heart, truly) 


that the Doctors have given ber over, and that ſne 


cannot live. Alas! alas l what a fad thing would that 

be, if the poor bougb, that was only deſigned (as 1 

2 well know, and am fully Mira; toe bet Joould 
e broken | - 


Let it not, dear Sir, ow to the winks: that there 
8 Dy any-thing in your re/entments (which, while meant 


for reclaiming, were ** wy that has the appear- 


wen al - = l 


9 | 1 


Y 
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* ance. of, melons. and fierce wrath, and inexorability 
(as it would look to ſome, if carried to cen, 
after repentauce, and contrition, and humiliation, on 
the fair, fender s ſide) : For all 1 * While (it ſeems) 

** ſhe has 4K a ſecond d Magdalen in her. penitence, and 
85 not ſo Magdalen in her faults Caukey, ne- 

e as Wi bas been once, the Lord knoweth.! 
Nam vitiis nemo fine naſtitur : optimus ille . 
+ By mninimis wrgetur——ſaith Force. 


Now, Sir, if E ons * named for this ble fed e em- 
. ment (For d it the peacemaker |) I will 
halten to Mae ; — (as I know. Mu had always 
pms to the fundtian I have the honour to be 
a o doubt of making myſelf acceptable 
05 ing her, b of und arguments, and good 
* advice, 724 a Thing 2, which muſt be the fr} 
he. to. her recovery : 1 4 the mind . is made 
„the boch will not long ſuffer ; and the es: of life 

* 182 natural paſſion, {nh is oon e when ae 
turns about, and ſmiles : 


Miet quiſque 4, guamvi & . & ago 
. * Optat ——— Ovav-.. 5 


1 And the ſweet Lucan truly obſerves, ER 


Fatis ee bat 
"HT Due — . 

\ — anger, Sir, let me tell wer ae Mall be thi 
* tenor of my pleadings with her, and comfortings 
of her, as ſhe is, as I may ſay, a learned Lady; and 
as I can nu to her thoſe ſentences, which ſhe can- 
dot ſo readily confirue ber ſelf: And this in order to 
. * convince vo (did you not Al know. my qualifica- 


tian) how well qualified I am for the ren Office 

to which I commend myſelt. 

Ii, 10 ThE FIRST PLACE, put her in mind of 

the common courſe of things in this fublanary world, 

in which * and fu, * and Jo. ſucceed 
done 


Let. 11. CUARISSA'HAREOWE. 4x 
one another by turns; in order to convince her, that 
her griefs have been but aer to that DO 


* courſe of things : 
* Gaudia poſt lucrur veviuut, "po goudta u 


 ©'StconDLY; I will remind her of her o-] ñſ notable a 


q — of Sorrow, when ſhe was once called upon 
to diſtinguiſh wherein Sorrow, Grief, and Melancholy, 
« differed from each other 3 which ſhe did impromptu, 


by their effec#s, in a truly admirable manner, to the 


high ſatisfaction of every one: 1 myſelf could not, 
by ſtudy, have diſtinguiſhed Better, nor more con- 
* ciſely—SorROW, ſaid ſhe, wears * Snzr leurs: ; * 


«© MEeLancnoLy ſebbss. 
-..1* My. inference to her ſhall bey that ſince Toe 


+ Reconciliation will take place, Grief will be baniſhed z 
* Sorrow diſmiſſed; and only ſweet Melancholy remain 
to ſooth and indulge her contrite heart, and ſhew to 
all the world the | praKent ſenſe ſhe hath of her great 


. | 
3 That her Joys (a), "Ow Afi: to 


health and farour, will ha the greaſe; ftp —_— her 
* Wereny #12 |, 


Gaudia, que multo an labore uus. 
Fouxrhty, That having really been IS of Pl 


great error, ſhe ſhould not take impatienily the cor- 


* reftion and anger with which ſhe hath been treated. 
JEET ex merito quicquid patiare, ferundum 52 


Firrhlx, That Virtus muſt be ne * Pa- | 
* tience ; as ſaith Prudentius: nl $i 


Hec virus vida ſt, quam 3 non patientia dne. 


60 Jo, 15 me ada my dear Sir, by way of Note, is 

* not abſolutely inconſiſtent with ee ; « og gentle Foy, not 
a rapid, not a rampant oy; however; but 

lift her temporarily out of her ſoothing Melancholy, m_ then ler 


* ber down gently into it again ; for — 2 to be ſure, her 
4 will iy msk to bs her ſtate.” ; | 


AL | E 2 SIXTHLY, . 


uch a Je, as ſhall | 


— 


& 
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| Srrrnur, That, in the words of Horace, ſhe may 
. e . mans late): The nh reaſon to 

Yu n "BY 0 0 


rata ſaperuenirt, gu non PTL Bora. 
3 Senn. That ſhe is really now in 4 way to 


be; happy, ſince, eee! to Quits: Wig: aper count 
50 all her woe: Aud „ ru nat tlie isl '- 
lis, qui patitur gue numerare pot. 15 5215 

LIVE we SS 10. 11367] VG * 
2014 50 thoſe comforting lines EE. ewes. of . ge : 
* Zfque ſerena, dies paſt 333 imbren, 
Et poſt miſte malum r tier ipſa ſalus. 
* EicyTHLY, That, in the words of Nlantunn, her 
Parents and Tucles could not 0 loving 725 all the 


1 3 — they were angry at ber e a Bly none odgooft * 
14 


1 licet in natos facies auſtera PR 


bine uoluptas, 


Anu tamen ſemper nens eh, « 2 — 
rentim.” > 


* 7 *M LOA 4 
SF A465 


ET That the 5 ſhe hath met with. may be 
turned (by the good uſe.to be made of chem) to her 
+ everlaſting be nefit. 1 for that, TY" 10 1 Hi Ale x 
Cum farit atque ferit, Deus olim parcere quærit. 

* TENTHLY, That ſhe will! be able to give a fre 

- Leſſon (a very fine leſſon) to all the,your Ladies of her 

C * acquaintance, of the ,vanity of bei IA # in o- 
* ſperity, and the 06 of being ee down in ad. 


etſay; ſince no one is 16 br gb, as to be aboye being 


humbled; ſo lo, e 40. Sul 1225 which 

purpoſe, the advice of Kl e 1 

| 2 caveio WH 1 N * 
* Dum fortuna tonat, gute t et 


eee the element of patience: 6 ben tel 
_ e e an, TO 


#3 


% Y © wa wy 
x Wi * * 8 * 1 * 
— 
6 4 5 2 oy 
: A "Te MIS <> 3 
|; 2 7 4 „„ #3 4 1544s 45 3 & 4 
* 
=y 


2 faperat v. virw, endete fe. i 
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Let 1. CLARISSA HARLO WE. ; 

That while weak fouls are: cruſhed by n the 

brave beben Gele de d of: dt it: eee 
Fortuna Fortes metuit, ignaves premit. | 


„ ELsveNTBLY,. That if the fake the advice = 
1 Horace, 2 182 12 N 1 


©»  * Fortiaque —— opponite baue — 


„it will delight her hertafig r {8 Virgit lays) to FIND | 
: ber paſt. troubles <, 


—Furſan i has bi 5655 — juvabit.... 


And, to the ſame purpoſe, Juvenal, ſpeaking of · the 5 
. rating joy of mariners, FS all their dangers « are oven 


„Gen 


« Gaudent ſecuri narrare pericula naut. 


VB Which ſaiting the caſe ſo well, you'll forgive me, 
of 805 for popping "down in Engliſh metre, as the tranſ* 
, alive impulſe don a new word, and yet we'ſcholars 
are not fond "authenticating new CORD came upon 
me uncalled for : * f : l += . 


bo be Seaman, ſafe on gore, with joy an tell 3 


* What "cruel. a gers bim at ſea befetl.” 3 


TP - With: theſe, Sir, and an bundred more, vile . 
N I have always at my fugers end, will I (When 
reduced to form and method, entertain Miſs; and as 

ſne is a well-read, and (L might ſay, but for this one 

great error) a wiſe young Lady, I make no doubt 

but. J ſhall, prepai/ upon her, if not by mine own argu- 
* ments, by thoſe of wits pits and capacities that have a —_ 
* ! miality (as 1 may ſay) to her own, to take . 


u Ver of the laws e fate complain, | 
ke Since, tha? it bas been cloudy, now f clears up 3 — 


Oh! what wiſdom is there in theſe noble claſſical 


5 8 A wiſe man will (upon ſearching into them 


* always find that they ſpeak. his ſenſe of men and things. 
* Hence i it is, that they ſo readily; occur to my memory 
- oY hs may look ARR: vanity, 


. 
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it is to true to be omitted: And I ſee not why a 
* man may not. know choſe things" of bimſelf, which 

N every- 30 ? Geek and faith of Fen 5 Who, nevertheleſs, 
115 know not A 5 ſo much 45 . in other 
* matters. 1 


, me, as he ee to try once more to gain a 
in Miſo s aſfadions But I will truſt in provi- 


Jar.my Jafety,' while I ſhall be engaged in a cauſe 
by worthy of my function; and the mare truſt i in it, as 
be is a learned man, as = am told. 
Strange 100, vile 4 Rake a: hows he will 
never ſee cha) bona uld be a learned man; that is to 
» a that a learned man ſhould find kiſure to be 2 
ate. Altho', poſſibly, a learned. man may be a % 
 » finner, and take opportunities, as they come in his way 
. —Whieh, however, I do aſſure you, I never did. 
I repeat, That 990 he 1 is a learned. man, I ſhall ve# 
myſelf, as I may 2 in 'claffical armour; beginning 
8 h him (ſor, Sir, braver) and meckneſs arc 
x 0 wonfibent with each other, and in no va 
ſons ſo ſhiningly' exert themſelves, as in the C 
e J Nur . een 1 5 from 


2242 


Arora magndnims Fats 57 7b. N87 "a 


1 


8 So, chat, if 1 ſbouid not be ſafe beliind the fbie!d 
. * mine udence, J certainly ſhould behind 


the ſhields of IG ever-adminable claffics.: Of Horace 
Nh who, being a Rake (and a jovial Rake 
* | Reb himſelf, mult haye Brest weight with ene 
8 * a 68; HR CIA 9 £ {000% 
And who Noe but 1 de able String even 
5 3 Goliath in wic ednet; altho' in perſon but a MI 
4 9 (armed dich „ of the 


Te: * antient 


. what a Vi 
I could here, Sir, purſuing eee David 5 
5 „and Goliath, give n the ones (Hard ar - 


2 ſerveth, 
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1 to a due e bis errors? And 
ory would that be 


* guments may be called tones, ſince they knock down a 


* pertinacious opponent) which I could pelt him with, 


: were- he to be wroth with me; and this in. order to 
* take from you, Sir, all apprehenſions for my life, or 


my bones but I forbear them till you demand them 


Fs ge nr 1 have the honour” 10 attend you in 
6 

And now (my — Sir) Abet lending, bur that, 
5 ſhewn you (what yet, I believe, you did not 
doubt) how tuell gualiſed I am to attend the Lady with 


, 


| * the aliebraxch, I beg; of you to diſpatch me with it 


ut of band? For if lhe bb ivy: ill, and if ſne 


7 Wc not live to receive the grace; which (to my 


* knowlege) all the worthy family defign her, how much 
vill that grieve you all! And then, Sir, of what avail 


will be the eulogies you ſhall all, peradventure, join to 


give to her HOI For, as OI e ob 


ans; — bil gloria [ira vent. 


A 5 as Auſonius layeth ir down with equal ro 

a ria. that thaſe favours, which are . —— 

75 ri maſt graceful and obligig 
n to the ſame purpoſe Ovid: 


**Grati, a E Maio, quod hora fa 1 41% 


And, Sir, whatever — 


be as able, and pie ta en, as ſhe can wiſh 
fon it; that 1 may be able to tell her, that it hath your 


© 'bands, your countenances, and your whol? bearts, with 


it For, as the Latin verſe hach it Ars I preſume ta 
5 erg Te ng Oxy Sg 


2 Duda dat multum, gu? au cus ene watt. 


a 
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And now, Sir, when! I-farvey this long Letter (a), 
* (albeir I ſee it enamelled, as a Beautiful meadow'is en- 
_ » amelled by the ſpriug or ſummer. flowers, very gloridus 
to behold I) I begin to be afraid, that I may have tired 
you; and the more likely, as I have written without 
that mot had or order, which I think conſtituteth the 
- Beauty of good writing: Which method or order, ne- 
* vertheleſs; may be the beiter excuſed” in a familiar 
epiſtie (as this may be called) you pardoning, Sir, the 
familiarity of the word : But yet not altogether Here, 
I muſt needs own; becauſe this is @ Letter, and not 4 
Letter, as I may ſay; but a kind of bort and pithy 
Di ſcounſe, touching upon various and ſundry topics, 
every ohe of which might be a fi tbeme to enlarge up- 
on; even to volumes: If this Epiſtolary Diſcourſe (then 
let me call it) ſnould be pleaſing to you (as Þam in- 
e clined to think it will, becauſe of the ſentiments and 
apboriſins of the wiſeſtrof Ibe antients, which glitter 
tbrb it like ſo many dazling ſun· beams) I will (at my 
leiſure) work it up into a metbodical Diſcourſe, and 
perhaps may one day print it, with a dedication to my 
* honoured patron (if, Sir, I have your leave) finghy' at 
* firſt (but not till I have thrown gut anonymouſly two 
* or three ſmaller things, by the ſucceſs of which I ſhall 
have made myſelf of ſome account in the Commontwenlth 
f Lertetu) and afterwards in my Iorts.-Not for the 
- vanity of the thing (however) I will ſay, but for the 
uſe it may be of to the public; for (as one well ob- 
ſerveth) Th glom always followath virtue, yet it 


ſould he confidered only as f Jhatow. 
E 13 n DD 
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be) Andhere,by way of Note, permit me to ſap, that no ſermon, 
lever compoſed, colt me half the pain, that this Letter hath done 
but F'know your” great petit“ after; as well as admiration of, 
the antient auiſdum, which you ſo juſtly prefer to the ndern And 
indeed I join with you to tbink, that the modern is only borroavel 
* (as the moon doth its light from the ſun); at leaſt, that we excel them 
in nothing; ang that our 6 cogitatiois may be found, generally 
2 peaking, more elegantly dreſſed and expreſſed by them,  _ 
—_—Fpq__—_nqeo ma 7; 


SS VS E 
5 


5 kat. C CEARISSA an 
„ Ncerg pteuy ſaying; and worthy of all mens ad. 
*miration ! - ARE: ? K 08 
1%(þ And no (mof bord Kr, ge by wry) friend 
and patron) referring the whole to yours, and to your 
* {wo Brothers, and to young Mr. Harlowe's conſidera- 
tion, and to the wiſe conſideration of good Madam 
Her — — 1.6/3 balls 
Harlowe; I take the liberty to ſubſcribe myſelf, what / 
oo] truly am, and ever ſpall aelight to be, in all Ie 
and at all times, Amen BUM TE J's 
te 2408 oy" and their moſt neady and aides | 
hlivenr oi n Hark e . Wars pr 2 t 
; 515 0 Ss Ws Wn #165 ES q {FILING 52 E. 5255 mY Lie 1 78 D.* 
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. Wedn. Morn. Sed 6. 
A'ND is ſhe ſomewhat better ?—Bleſlings: Ko 
ZN thee without number or meaſure ! Let her fill 
be beter and better! Tell me fo at leaſt, if ſhe be not ſo: 
For thou knoweſt not hat a joy that poor. temporary 0 
"reprieve; that the: will hold out yet 4 day or two, gave 5 


A * 11 02 1 © 2. ern Ls 23 543 9 .. 


me. 

But who told this hard- heatted — death- -Pronouticing \. 
Doctor, that ſhe will hold it no longer? By what war- 
rant: ſays, he this? What preſumption in theſe parading 
ſolemn fellows:of a college which will be my contempt 
to the lateſt hour of my life, af chis brother of it (emi- 
nent as he is deemed to be) cannot Worte an * 
miracle in ber fayour, or rather in mine 

Let me tell thee, Belford, that already hedeferventhe « 
nimoſt contempt; tor ſuffering this charming clock to run 
down ſo low. What muſt be his art, if it could not 
wind it up in a quarter of the time he has attended her, 
when, at his firſt viſits, the ſprings and wheels of life and 
motion were ſo good, that — Wannen Kt want 
common care and oiling! 321 ee eng 

Wm 1 17 Ee 
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above me And nom to leave me 
her! . 


Wife, ſo greatly above me, might not deſpiſe me 3 this 


1 prog Tua n ſhe muſt not leave me. 


Vabeg 
ring to engage her 
a friend. If ſhe had 
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. 


ol Lam obliged — 


to ſee. me. Twas. acti 


vVouchſafed me that — ſhe ſhould have ſeen at her 


foes the moſt — —ů — ern 


PP 
me (the latter for tender conſiderations) 3 That ſhe for- 


gives me; and that, could ſhe have made me a gο 


man, ſhe could have made me a bappy one! Thar ſhe 
even loved me! At ſuch a moment to on that /ie:once 
loved ma! Never before loved any man! That ſhe prays 


for me! That her laſt tear ſhauld be ſhed for me, could 


ſhe by it ſave 2 ſoul, doomed, without ber, to perdition! 
—©O Belford, Belford ! I cannot bear it What a dog, 
what a devil, have I been to a goodneſs ſo ſuperlative 
— Why does ſhe not. inveigh . me ? Why does 
ſhe not execrate me? O the triump N . ſubduer! er 

infinitely below 


fr — nd repdir, af any times This, wretch'that I 
was! was my 4 rpg myſelf. Io give her a lowering 


 ſenfbility ; to bring bet down from among the ſtars 


which her beamy head was ſurrounded by, that my 


was one of my reptile motives, owing to my more 


tile envy, and ta my conſciouſneſs of inferiority to her! 


Het ſhe, from ſtep to ſtep, from diſtreſs to diſtreſs, 
to maintain her ſuperiority 3 _ like the Sun, to break 
out upon me with the greater: refulgence for the clouds 
that I had contrivrd to eaſt about her And no to 
eſcape me thus No power left me to repair: her 
wrongs !—No alleviation to my ſeli- eee 


widngot blame with her 


Fall: her, O gell her;/- Balford;) t chat her 


prayers and | 


wiſhob, her ſuperlatively generons prayers and wiſhes, > 


fhall:1o/-bervain: That I gan, and — 
have reponted : Fell her of my frequent deep remorſes 
AI was impoſſible that ſuch rem ies ſliould not at laſt 


She 


trition perfect For what 3 . s ome 
—_ 
1 N do every thing y you would have me = in the 
return of your Letters. You' * — obliged me 
this laſt, and by prefing a ene * r me 
th it-ſyceeeded not. 
Once more, how-could I be woch 4 villain rol divine 


a een Let love her all the time, as never man 


loved woman !—Curſe upon my coniriving . genius! 
Curſe upon my intriguing bead, and upon my ſoconding 


beart To ſport with the fame, with the honour, witn 


the ift, of ſuch an angel of a woman -O my damn 'd 


incredulity! That, believing her to he a woman, I muſt | . 


hope to nd her a woman! On my incredulity, that 
there could be ſuch virtue (virtue for virtus's fake) in 

che Ser, founded I my hope of fucceeding with her. 

But ſay net, Jack, that ſhe muſt leave us yer. 


chen indeed will life be life to me. The world never 
/a ſuch an huſhand as I will make. I will have ne 
will but hers. She ſhall conduct me in all my ſteps. 


She ſhall open and direct my proſpetts,' and turn wy 


motion/ ef Try bern as the ple en gros 
Tou tell me in your Letter, that at Eleven & clock 


mne had ſweet Yeſt; and my ſervant acquaints'me from 
chat the has had a good night. What hope 


Mrs. Smith, 
does this fill me with! 1 have given the fellow fire 
guineas for his good news; te Are we — 
and his fellow-ſervant; / 


- Dear, dear Jack! —— abt me in thy nent — 


For Heubens fake do Tell the Door I will make 
him a preſent of a thouſand guineas 38 he recover” her. 
-Afſe if conſultation be neceſſary. 

Adieu, dear Belford#-Confirm, I beſdech thigh, the 
hopes that now with 
belton of A ah oy yore vp promy ip is 


ne. 
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Letz. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 8 59 
She muſt live, if ſhe would wiſh to have my con- 


the recover; and if I eats hut re-obtain- her favour, 


—_—_— en ed ner Meer rr ne COONS — 


ſoyereign gladneſs ve whe pok 
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85 Bexronn, To Roß ER LovELacr, Ef 


e 


Alti vic Malu. Morn. Eight o- clock (6 Sept.) 
OUR ſervant arrived here before I was * 

I ſent him to Smith's to enquire how the Lady 
Was; and ordered him to call upon me when he came 
back. I was pleaſed to hear ſhe had had tolerable reſt, 
As ſoon as I had diſpatched him with the Letter I bad | 
written over- night, L went to attend her. | 

I found her vp, and dreſs'd; in a white ſarten nighs- 
goyn. Ever elegant; but now more: ſo, than I had 
ſeen her for a week paſt; Her aſpect ſerenely chearful. 

She mentioned the increaſed dimneſs of her eyes, and 
the: tremor. which had invaded her limbs. If this be 
dying; ald ſhe, there is nothing at all/ſhocking in it. 
My body hardly ſenſible of pain, my mind at eaſe, my 
: Intellefts.- clear and perfect as ever. What a good and 
N Sd. have Il Fon dss enen _— 


* 


" ol — ira a — ſerene with vou. 700 fle 
here is not the ſame reaſon for it, replied Ro is 
i choice comfort, Mr. Belford, at the winding-up of 
our ſhort e to bs able to ſay, I have rather ſuffered 
injuries ſelf, than Hfered them to others. I bleſs God, 
tho I have been unhappy, ag the world deems. it, and 
once I thought more ſo, than at preſent I think I ought 
to have done; ſinge my calamities were to work out for 
me my everlaſting happineſs ; yet have I not wilfully 
made any one creature ſo. I have no reaſon to grieve 
for 3 but for the ſorrow + NAT: Sven wQ 


But pray, Mr. Belfard; — ** the beſt 8 | 
ner to my Couſin Morden; and deſire him to comfort 
them, and. to tell them, that all would have been the 
ſame, had they accepted of my true penitenoe, as 1 wiſh 
ang asItruſt the Almighty has done. 

* was called nt It was to Harry, who was juſt 

1 151 Feturned 


» 
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Letts. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 61 
returned: from Miſs Howe's, to whom he carried the 
Lady's Letter. The ſtupid flo; being bid to make 


. with it, and return as ſoon as poſſible, ſtaid not 
till Miſs Howe had it, ſhe being at the diſtance of five 
miles, altho Mrs. Howe would have had him ſtay, and 
ny a inn purpoſely with it to her Daughter. 
eee 39! 0g ee eee 


"Twi poor Lady! is juſt recovered fram a fainting” N 


which has left her at death's door. Her date tranqulllity 
and freedom from pain ſeemed but a Eben g, "6 
Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith calb itt. 
By my faith, Lovelace, I had rather part with all the 
friends I Mrs the world; than with this Lady. I never 
knew what a virtubus, 4 holy friend hip a Taney call 
mine to her, was before. But to be ſo new to it, and to 
be obliged to forego it ſo ſoon, what un affiction 


Yet, thank heaven, I loſe her not by 9 tun fault — | 


But *twould be barbarous not to ſpare thee now?!” 


She has ſent for the Divine who viſited her before; to- - 


pray with her, N 6 UL * 4 * 211 WF HO K HO! A} 951. 5 J el F 
bs | . tet 7 KN on % hed 
0 117 e F XIV. 


e Eb Jeux BzLF 'E ren b, E 5. | 
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43 


i Won Ken/inglon, Wedneſday Noon, + 
- IK E \®fop's: Traveller, bu bloweſt-hot aid 


thou uſe the words, ' dying,” dimneſs, tremor? Never did 


any mortal ring ſo many changes on ſo fe bella. Thy 


true Father, I dare ſwear, was a Butcher, or an Under- 
taker, by the delight thou ſeemeſt to take in ſcenes of 


death and horror. Thy barbarous reflection, that thou 


loſeſt her not by thy own fault; is never to be forgiven. 


Thou haſt but one way to atoge for the torments thou 


giveſt me, and that is, by ſending me word that ſſie is 
better, and will recover. Whether it be true or not, 


let me be told ſo, and L will go abroad rejoicing and be- 


lieving it, and my wiſhes and i n 
"ut all the reſt a * * 


cold, life and death, in tlie ſame breath, with a 
view, no doubt, to diſtract me. Tow familiarly doſt 
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| chantadiſgraceand — — wretches!) 


ſttrings aſunder- And ſtill tire more to be. ener. 
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Af. . that I may.acquit myſelf. 7s 
myſelf (no matter for the world) that her Gedth 7 is ors 


Ow! "Wit to me, Iwill compound fer the reſ. 
3 vows : ou. ers fave: hes? 1 beer 


rs of it together, as 1 
3 . | 


1 by my . — That hae — 


will be owing rather to wilkolnefs, to downtight. female 


wilfulneſs, than to-any other cauſe. 


"T6 b lite for proplaiwticpurkin the dftarcs of 3 
violent reſen ent, nber N en to 
| * 618 nn tien 
15 hve emen l amen and 
Arabella Harlowe, at. firſt; intended no more by the 
confederacy they formed againſt this their angel Sifter, 


their Uncles ſhould follow the example * 
had ſet, to their detriment. 


* this Lady, as 1 e intended only at firſt to 
e could dont to pur- 


4 ad plague ede nding.ſh 
5 poſs het defire of r revenge inſets became ſtronger in 


than the"@efire of e; And now ſhe is willing to 
die, 1 am cent which ſhes thinks-wall cut my heart- 


ontheChriſtian, anch forgives mne. 


. ———— her forgiveneſs? — 
_ 1d me, I do not dere it; and I cannot bear it 


And what is ir, but # mere ver forgiveneſs, as oſten- 
tatimuſty as court] PR A view to magniſy 

and wound me = 1b iecles 
5 — FO Iv 10 $ d 11.1 
tr Aa ih am aſhamed of my ran 
— But what vuùiſt have me do? SSeeſt thou not 
chat ij am hut ſveH,—I·t o rum out of myſclt, im hope to 


as is. CDARISSA HARLOWE. 63 
If ever thou lovedſt but half ſo fervently as Tiens 


But of that thy heavy ſoul is not capable. 
2Y Send me word by thy next, I conjure Gees in = 


mate of al het kindred dans and) els, that ſhe is 


living, and likely to live!—If chou ndeſt- ill news, 
thou wilt be 1 e for the conſequence, "woes 5 
be en to the meſſe enger, Ge? 


+. 


. Loves, ler. 


1. ESTER. fo 
Mr Bxy50KÞ, Fe N Lovz 5 T4 
Wedneſday, 11 „ Clock,” 
AR. HH. 138 here. He tarried with me till 


then we were both admitted. Mir, ho came 
while the doctor and the clergyman were with ER oe 


bleſſing; her, and bein 
{when it came to Yo! 
hers: is an be. 
She had ee requeſted of the doftor 22 
opinion how long it was #ow probable that ſte could 
continue: And he told her, that he apprekended ſhe 
would hardly ſee to- morrow night. She ſaid, She ſhould 
number the hours with greater pleaſure than ever ſhe 
numbered any in her life, on the moſt joyful occaſion. 
How unlike poor Belton's last hours, hers! See the 


bleſſed; by berz and wiſhing 


infinite difference in the effects on the ſame awful and 


affecting occaſion; between a good and a had conſcience 
This moment a man is come from Miſs Howe with a 
Letter e mall be able to ſend you the e 


264: :Þ:) SAS 


uy 2 22 
Shs endedybured röstet ase ber 


in vain, to read the Letter of her dear friend. The 


writing, ſhe ſuid, was too fine for her groſſer ſight, and 
the lines ſtaggered under her eye. And indeed ſhe 
embed ſo, ſhe could not hold the * And at laſt, 


deſired 


the miniſter had done prayin by the Lady; and 


away with chem wen they went. They took a ſolemn 
and everlaſting leave of her, as I have no ſeruple to ſay; 


cir lor) for an Exit as happy as | 


= —— ante. 


6 TEE HISTORY OF Vol. 
deſired Mrs. Lovick to. read it to her, the Pallanger 


| waiting for an Anſwer... u t LO} e 

Thou wilt ſee, in Miſs Howe's, Letter, = ent 
the! expreſſion of. the ſame impatiency, a and paſſionate 
love, is, when, dictated by the gentler mind of a woman, 


from that which reſults. from a mind ſo boiſterous and 


knotty, as thine. For Mrs. Lovick will tranſcribe it; 


and ] ſhall ſend it To be read in this place, if thou wilt. 


Miſs Hows, To Miſs Cans Har LOWE. 


Om deareſt friend! — _ T7, ueſday, Sept. 9. 

WHAT will become of your poor Anna Howe! 
I ſee by your writing, as well as read by your own 
account (which, were you not very, very ill, you woutrd 

have touched more tenderly) how it is With you! Wh 
have I thus long delayed to attend you! Could I a 
that the . a faithful friend were as nothing 
to a gentle mind In diſtreſs, that I could be prevailed 
on to forbear viſiting you ſo much as once in all this 
| time]! 1, as well as every · body elſe, to deſert and abandon 


my dear creature to ſtràngers What wilb become of Me | 
1 you be as bad as my apprehenſions make you! 


| will ſet out this moment, little as the encouragement 
is that you give me to do ſo l. My Mother is willing I 
pad! 1 Why, O why, was ſhe not before willing! 
Trueet ſne perſuades me too (leſt I ſhould be fatally af- 
E fected, were I to find my fears too well juſtified) to wait 
the return of this meſſenger, who rides our ſwifteſt horſe. 
od ſpeed him with good news to me Elſe But, 
Ohl my deareſt, deareſt friend, what elſe One line 
from your hand by him Send me but ane line to bid 
me attend you! I will ſet out the moment, the very mo- 
ment, I receive it. I am now actually ready to do ſo 
And if you love me, as I love you, the ſight of me will 
revive; you to my hopes. But Why, Why, When I-can 
think this, did I — go up ſooner k 
Bleſſed Heaven]! deny not to my prayers, my Fimd, 
my ONE, ere at de 1 N to 
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Lets. CLARISSA- HARLOWE. 65 
But methinks, your ſtyle and ſentiments are too well 
connected, too full of life and vigour, to give cauſe for ſo 
much deſpair as the ſtaggering pen ſeems to forebode. 
I am ſorry I was not at home [I nuſt add thus much 
tho' the ſervant is ready mounted at the door] when 
Mr. Belford's ſervant came with your affecting Letter. 
I was at Miſs Lloyd's. My Mamma ſent it to me; 
and I came home that inſtant. But he was gone. He 
would not ſtay, it ſeems, ,, Yet I wanted to aſk him an 
hundred thouſand queſtions. But why delay I thus my 
meſſenger? I have a multitude of things to ſay to you 
To adviſe with you about !—You ſhall direct me in 
every-thing. I will obey the holding up of your finger. 
Bur if you leave me—yhat is the world, or any-thing 


| Wr Anna Howe? 


The effect this Letter had on the Lady, who is ſo 
near the end which the fair writer ſo much apprehends 
and deplores, ' obliged Mrs. Lovick to make many 
breaks in reading it, and many changes of voice. 

This 7s a friend, ſaid the divine Lady (taking the 
Letter in her hand, and kiſſing it) worth wiſhing to live 
for.—O my dear Anna Howe! How uninterruptedly 
ſweet and noble, has been our friend ſhip But we ſhall 
one day meet (and this hope muſt comfort us both) 
never to part again! Then, diveſted of the ſhades of 
body, ſhall we be all light and all mind—Then how un- 
alloyed, how perfect, will be our friendſhip! Our Love 
then will have one and the fame adorable object, and 
we ſhall enjoy It and each other to all Eternity! 

She ſaid, her dear friend was ſo earneſt for a line or 
two, that ſhe would fain write, if ſhe could: And ſhe 
tried; but to no purpoſe. She could dictate, however, 
the believed ; and deſired Mrs. Lovick would take pen 
and paper. Which ſhe did, and therf ſhe dictated to 
ber. I would have withdrawn; but at her deſire ſtaid. 

She wandered a good deal, at firſt. She took notice 
that ſhe did. And when ſhe got into a little train, not 

Vor. VII. 7 
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= fn Berfelf, me apologized to Mrs. Lovick for 
aing her begin again and again; and faid, That third 
| ene f be” let it be as it would. hp 2 | 
N She dictated the Farewel 128 without Kahiiibn ; : 
1 8 1 the ble = 10 wa; do, the 
0 Fig? 5s rop er knees, rted 
155 „ wrote Ae Eonchiton, but ML. 
Wa ogy pen 0 * e 
ou Will find the 1; rpriſi entire el eak- 
nefs conſidered. 5 For: 
I rhdade the meſſe r watt {Whine L tranfenlbed it. 
have ehifexvouted to imitate the ſubſcriptive part; 5 
_ inthe Letter made p auſes, Where, to the beſt of my re- 
metnbrance, the Pace. In nothing that relates: ;to "this 


admirable Lady, 88 


A deareſt Miſs Neue, Widu. near g o "Clock. 
VO muſtnot be (arpriod;——norgrieyed-othar Mrs. 
ry pat nerd wits for me. e 1 te you, 


lod 


N 


| you 209 ond 8 
Know then, and let your tears e if of 55 


34 of goyful pity !. for. I permit y to ſhed a few, to em- 


balm, as I my ſay, a fallen bloſſom Know then, that 
the good Doctor, and ay pious Clergyman, and the 
worthy, Apothecary, have juſt now with joint bene- 
dictions—taken-their laſt leave of me: And the former 
bids me hope my deareſt, let me ſay boye—hope 

tor my enlargement 2 to-morrow ſun- ſet. 
Adieu, therefore, my deareſt friend —Be this your 
conſalation, AS; it is mine, that in God's good time we 
ſhall meet in a bleſſed Eternity, never more to part— 
Sum then, agicu—and be happy' Which a ge- 
n anleſs—t | gr 
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knees, altho' ſupported upon them, 


bet 16. CLARISSA "HARLOWE. 67 
God for ever bleſs you! 'prey;idrope on wy N 


2 our ep Sralefus bee wb 
' 1 ee Or. Ha Lows: 


TOO 203 ee 

When 1 lad tranſcribed andiſeated this Letter, by ber 
drectton, I gave it to the meſſenger myſelf; who told 
me that Miſs Howe waited for Nee * return, 
to ſet out for London. 5 . 

Thy ſervant is juſt come; ſo I will cloſe hone Th 
art a mercileſs maſter. 'The tuo fellow ate battered to 
death by thee, to uſe a female word; and all female 
words, tho“ we are not ſure of their derivation; Have 


very ſignificant meanings. I believe, in their hearts, 


* wiſh the angel in the heaven that is ready to receive 
her, and thee at thy proper place, that there might be 


an end of their Au riet: another word of the 


gender. | ud dai 2} 04 apayiths 


What a Letter haſt chow Fu mel—Poor Lovelic 
is all the anſwer I will return. N 


Five & deck.) Colonel Morden boar artived, 


5 LETTER XVI. 
. 35 ene In Candi” ? 


Cz #% | 
377 A. 


| 32ND Bight in the-Evening. . 


T Had but zu time in my former, to tell you, Sie 


Colonel Morden was arrived. He was on horſe- 


Bae! attended by two ſervants, and alighted at the 


door, juſt as the clock ſtruck Five. Mrs. Smith was 
then below in her back ſhop, weeping, her hufband 
with her; who was as much affected as ſhe ; Mrs, Lo- 
vick having left them a little before, in tears likewiſe; 

for they had been bemoaning one another; joining in 
opinion, that the admirable Lady would not live the 


niglit over: She had told them, it was ber opinion too, 


from ſoms numbneſſes, which che called the forerunners 


of death, and from an encreaſed inclination to deze. 


The Colonel, as Mrs. Smith told me - afterwards, 


F130 1 F 2 | aſked 
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alked with great impatience, the moment he alighted, 
How Miſs Harlowe was? She anſwered, Alive; but, 
ſhe feared, drawing on apace. Good God ad he, 
with his hands and eyes lifted 1 up. Can I ſee her? My 
name 1s 3 I have the honour to be nearly re- 


lated. to her. Step up, pray; and let her know [She is 


enüible, 1 hope] that I am here. Who is with her? 
No body but her Nurſe, and Mrs. Lovick, a widow 


gentlewoman, who! is as careful of her, as if he were her | 


| Mother. v1, © {+4 6} 33 
And more careful too, interrupted he, or the ; is not 
careful at 4l— 2 M45 


>? 4165 


If Mr. Belford, be "with. her, "He N pray, 
ſtep and let Mr. Belford know, that I ſhall take 1 it 
for. a favour to ſpeak with him firſt,” 

Mrs. Smith came up to me in my new 7 apartment. YI 
bad but juſt diſpatched your ſervant, and was aſking her 


Nurſe, if I might be again admitted; who anſwered, 


that ſhe was dozing in the elbow- chair, having refuſed 
to lie down, faying, She ſhould ſoon, ſhe hoped, le 
down for | 

I be Col nel, who is really a fine gentleman, received 
me with great policencſs. After the firſt compliments, 
My kinſwoman, Sir, ſaid he, is more, obliged to ou 


than to any of her on, family. For my v5 I ve 3 


been endeavouring to move ſo many roc er fa- 
vour; and, little thinking the dear creature ſo very bad, 
have neglected to attend her, as I ought to have done 
the moment I arrived; and would, had I known how ill 
ſue was, and what a taſk I ſhould have had with the fa- 
mily. Zut, Sir, your friend has been exceſſi vely to 
blame; and you being ſo intimately his friend, has made 
her fare 18. worſe for your: civilicies, 70 her. But are 
(thermo. of her recovery? 

* doctors have left her, with the melancholy de- 
en that there ee elo 4 
x18 | © Has 


* 


Except a gentleman, be. 1 1 one Mr. Belford, | 
Saucen irs ng who has deen the deft friend ſhe © 
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las ſhe had good attendance, Sir? A ſkilful phy ſi- 
cian? I hear theſe good folks have been very civil and 
 obliging to her— 
Who could be otherwiſe? ſaid Mrs. Smith, veeping: 
She! is the ſweeteſt Lady in the world! _ 
The character, ſaid the Colonel, hfting up his eyes | 
and one hand, that ſhe has from every living creature i 
Good God! How could your accurſed friend—' | | - 
And how could her cruel parents? interrupted I 
We may as eaſily account for him, as for them. 
Too true! returned he, the vileneſs of the profligates 
# our ſex conſidered, get a en e of the 


other into their power. 
Is ſatisfied him about ho care that had en 3.40 of 


her; and told him of the friendly and even paternal at- 
rendance ſhe had had from Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard. 

He was impatient to attend her, having not ſeen. her, 
as he ſaid, ſince ſhe was twelve years old; and that then 
the} nc proiniſes of 8 one of che fineſt women in 
En iin don 

he was ſo; replied I, a very 1 55 nicnths ago b | Ani, 
ch Esch, ſhe will appear to you to have confirmed 
thoſe promiſes : For her rains are ſo regular and ex- 
act, her proportion ſo fine, and her manner ſo inimitably 
graceful, that were ſhe only ſkin and bone; Tay muſt be 
3 beau 
1 . at 15 requeſt, tept up, and brbaght = - 
down word, that Mrs. Lovick and her Nurſe were with 
her; and that ſhe was in ſo ſound a ſleep, leaning upon 
the former in her elbow- chair, that ſhe neither heard her 
enter the room, nor go out. The Colonel begged, if not 
improper, that he might ſee her, tho? ſleeping. He ſaid, 
That his impatience would not let him ſtay till ſhe 
awaked. Yet he would not have her diſturbed; and 
ſhould be glad to contemplate her ſweet features, hen 
ſhe ſaw not him; and aſked, If ſhe thought he could 
4 not go in, and come out, without diſturbing her? 
_ © She believed he might, — ; "BR _ char; 


back was towards che door. + 3 , 
; F3 . He 
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He bad, He would take care to withdraw, if ſhe 
Aale; chat his ſudden appearance might not ſurpriſe 
her. FD 

Mrs. Smith, ſtepping up before us, "bi Mrs. 138 
and the Nurſe not ſtir, when we PRs And then we 
weary foftly together. 0 31) 

We beheld che Lady, in acharming attitude. Dreſſed, 
as I told you before, in her virgin white, ſhe was fitting 
in her elbow- chair, Mrs. Lovick cloſe by her, in another 
chair, with her left arm round her neck, ſupporting it, 
as it ere; for, it ſeems, the Lady had, bid her do ſo, 
rom She had been a Mother to her, and ſhe would 
delight herſelf in thinking ſhe was in her Mamma's 
arms; for ſhe found herſelf drowſy z perhaps, ihe: ſaid, 
for che laſt time the ſhould. ever be ſo. 

One faded icheek reſted upon the good woman 25 = 
ſom, the kindly warmth of which had overſpread it with 
a faint, but charming fluſſi; the other paler, and hollow, 
as if already iced over by death. Her hands, white as 
the lily, with her meandring veins more tranſ parently 
blue, than ver I had rn even hers (veins ſo ſoon, alas! 
to be choaketl up by the congealment of that purple 
ſtream, which oy ſo languidly creeps rather than 
flows thru them |); her hands hanging liteleſly, one be- 
fore her,cthe-other., graſped! by the right-hand of the 
| kind widow, whoſe tears bedew'd the ſweet face which 
er ſnotherly boſom ſupported, though unfelt by the fair 
 Neepers37 and either inſenſibly to the good woman, or 
__ what Kaum not diſturb her to wipe off, or to change 
wer paſturr: Her aſpect was ſweetly calm and ſerene: 
And tho? ſhe ſtarted now-and-then, yet her ſleep ſeemed 
[eaſy zl her breath indeed. ſhort and quick; but aa 
free; and not like that of a dying perſon. - . 
In this heart- moviog attitude ſhe app cared to us when 
we appraxched: _ ufc: ee 90 bave be bye face 
before wright <1 

8 Thecbiönel, Gebing en, 8 upon hoe with bis 

4 arms folded, and with the moſt profound and affectionate 

| N ; till at laff, ON Fn fang, and kn by 
4 Nd reat 


FAR 


| 2 10 
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breath Wa greater difficuley than before, he retired. to a 


ae affe drawn before her houſe, as ſhe calls it, 


which, as 1 


ave heretofore obſerved, ſtands. under one 
of the window 


This Screen was. there, at the 


dime ſhe found; herſelf obliged to take. to het chamber; 
and in the depth of our concern, and the 4 8 00 other 
O 


diſoourſe at our interview, I had forgotten to * 


ſe the Colonel on what he would probably, ſee. 


Retiring, 8 85 he drew out his handkerchief, and. | 
overwhelmed. With grief vhs entre e But, 
eke Screen, he ſoon broke 
ſilence; 1 15 EE 1 85 of the coffin, he lifted © 
ge purpliſh-golo! at was. ſpread. over it 
and, l God! ſaid he, what's herel 


a Smith ſtanding ne Ea Why, ſaid he, wi 
great emotion, is my Couſin ſuffered to aner her 

reflections with fuch 15 0 before her? 

Alas! Sir, replied the good woman, who ſhould con⸗ ps 
troul her? We are all ſtrangers about her, in a manner: 


And. Let e have cxpoſtulared. with her or this fad 


975 b 
ou gh, Ad (epping foil up Foy , the Lady 
10 f ce a doze) to have cn you of 

was here, wh 112 45 ar . in, and never was ſo 
ſhocked. in ſhe had none of her friends 
about her, aka no a to 2 for any of them to 
come near her; and, the ſhould 995 recover, ſhe 


was re ſolved to leave. as little as polls, eſpecially as to 


what related to her perſon, to her Executor. But it is 


el 


| oe.” ſhocking object 0 her, tho it be da every. body 


Curſe upon the hard- heartedneſs of thoſe, faid he, | 


po occaſioned her to make ſo ſad a proviſion for herſelf! 
What muſt her reflections have been, al the time ſhe was 
thinking of it, and giving orders about it? And what 
muſt they be, every time ſhe turns her head towards it? 
Theſe uncommon genius But indeed ſhe ſhould have 


been controuled in it, had I been here. 
A TITLE —_—_ gh, and, ſtarting b To 
. de 
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broke. off dar ul and the Colonel then withdrew fur: 
ther behind the ſcreen, that his ſudden 44782 might 
not ſurpriſe her. 

Where am II ſaid the” "Vow * am! How | 
long have.I dozed ? "Don't go, Sir (for I was retiring). 

1 am very! Ay pi, and mall be more and mow ſo, [ 
ſuppoſe. $1443 JÞ d 4+; 
She then offered to raiſe herſelf; bue? being ready to 
faint thro? we akneſs, was forced to fit down again, re- 
dining her head on her chair-back 3 -and, after a few | 
moments, J believe now, my good friends; ſaid ſhe, al! 

your kind trouble will ſoon be over. have ſlept, but 
am not refreſhed, and my fingers ends ſeem numbed 
have no feeling! holding them up. 1 nt Ts time to ſend. 
the Letter to my good Norton: | 

Shall I, Madam, ſend my ſervant poſt with it? 

O no, Sir, I thank you, It will reach the dear woman 
too ſoon (as ſhe will think) by 32 poſt, 
I told her, this was not poſt =” 
1s it Wedneſday Mill? faid the: Bleſs ef I F 


not how the oes: very tediouſly, tis plain. 
And now 1 An Pins 18 50 He to my bed, All will 
be moſt conveniently and with leaſt trouble over there 
Will it not, Mrs: Lovick?—T think, Sir, turning to 
me, I haye left nothing to theſe laſt incapacitating hours. 
N othin either to ſay,” or to do. I bleſs God, I have 
not. If I bad, how unhappy thould I be! Can you, 
Sir, refnind me of any thin gf neceſſary to be done or 
faid to make your office eaſy 

If, Madam, your Couſmm Morden ſhould come, you 
would. be glad to ſee him, I preſume ? 
I am too weak to with to ſee my Coufin now. It 
would but diſcompoſe me, and him too. Yet, if he 
tome while I can ſee, I will fee him, were it but to thank 
him for former favours, and for his preſent kind inten- 
tions to me. Has any-body been here from him? 

le has called, and will = here, Madam, i in half an 

5 but he feared to ſurpriſe you. | 
_ Nothing can ag me now, except.my Mamma 
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were to favour me with her laſt: bleſſing in "perls N. 
That woyld be a welcome farprize to me even yer, But. 
did my Couſin come purpoſely to town to ſee me? kc 

Tes, Madam. I took the liberty to let him, high | 
by a line laſt Monday, how ill you were. 

Lou are very kind; Sir. Tam and have been eatly 
obliged to. you. But I think I ſhall be pained to ſee rely. 7 
now, becauſe he will be concerned to ſee me. And yet 
as I am not ſo ill as I ſhall reſently” be—the ſooner he 
comes, the better. But if he come, what hall ! do 
about that Screen? He will chide me very brobably; B 
and I cannot bear chiding now. Perhaps [leanin 
Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith] 1 can . 1 into th « nex 
apartment to receive him. . e Fig 

She motioned to riſe ;, but was ready t. to fain nt again, 
and forced ro fit ſtiſ t. 

The Colonel Was in a perfeck 3 agitation behinil the 
Screen, ta hear, this 2 75 z and twice, unſeen by his 
Eoufin, was Cotfing from it towards her; bun, retreated, 
for fear of furprifing” her tod much. 

Be Tex to him, and favoured his retieat ; he only 
faying, Are you going, Mr. Belford? Are you ſent for 
down? Is my. Coufin come? For ſhe heard ſomebody 
5 pt crofs the om, and in er it , bet me; 


«h © 
o 


2 the bet of | it, Mrs. Lovith. and Mrs. SA ith. 1 
ſhall otherwiſe moſt. grievouſty ſhock my poor Couſin: 
For he loved me dearly once. Pray give me a few of 
the doctor's laft drgps in water, to keep up my ſpirits 
for this one interview; an and that f is all, [ believe, that 
gan concern me now. R 
The Colonel (who heard al this) fent in his name; 
and I, pretending to go down to him, introduced the 
afflicted gentleman; ſhe having firſt ordered the Screen 
to be put as cloſe to the window as poſſible, that he 
might not fee what was behind i it; "while he, having 
heard what ſhe had faid about it, was. determined. to 
take no o notice of it. | 

He 


- 
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"He folded the angel in. bis arms as. the. ſat, dropping 
down on on ve knee; for Tupporting ber{clf upon « 


pr elbows of the © ar, 4 red. Ine, 1 
- Excuſe, my dear Couſin, "Fail W 

Te Act ſtand d —1 did not expect, this favour now. 
woe [am gd of ee i e you fp al 
ur generous goo oF INE; 5 0901 121. 105 
121 BY my bat belong and deareſt. Coulin, : hid, Ic, 
(with eyes running over), ſhall forgive myſelf, that I d 
not attend you ſooner. _ Little did I think you were 4 


ill; nor do any of your friends believe it... 585 did 
tf they did, repeated the, 1 EET AIG: 5 8 
have had more compaſſion from them. I am dure 


Mould. But pray, Sir, how did 7000 1 a ' 
you reconciled to them? If you are not, . 0 11 Jou 
love your poor Clariſſa, that yo will . For every 
widen d difference E but MY, f Fas ſince = 
is. the foyndation of 

I bad been expecting ti hear fy chem in your fa 
vour; my dear Couſin, 958. for, ng, 1ours, when 
this Gentleman 8 LA arrty Ga ic ened me up : 
Burl 1 haye 4-14 70 Pe bl 1 75 s Eſtate to 
make un with you, aye ts vpon 
their Banker for the n to £ ; hos cl 
you may, receive, leſt you ſhoul ee ES for 
money, And this is ſuch an earneſt of an approaching 

Reconciliation, that I dare to anſwer for allche fel being 
acgording, to your TYING i- 

Ah! Sir, ir rrupted ſhe, with frequent breaks and 
pauſes, I wiſh, I: wiſh, this does not rather ſhew, that 
Were Fro hve, they would have nothing more to ſay to 
mie. I never had any pride in being independent of 
them: All my actions, when I mi ght have made myſelf 
"more independent, thew N what avail theſe re- 
flections now ?—T only beg, Sir, that You, and 205i, 
Gentleman — to whom I am exceedingly obliged will 
adjuſt thoſe matters — according to the Sb I have writ- 
ten. Mr. Belford will TED One me; but it was in truth 

more — — FRORE, that made me think of giv- 


1 . e ing 
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ing him of e he ſo Ra poeps. Had I I had 
the happineſs tg ſe you, x Couſin, dee ves 


know, t 41 ou ſtill 10 me with your regard— 
ſhould 1 had the afforar nce to alt this er of | 
Now But tho“ the friend of, Mr. Lovelace, he is a 
man of honour, and he Wi ill make peace. rather than 
break it, „And, my dear Coke ip, let me beg of you 
5 while 


to contribute your part to it—and remember, 
[ have nearep relations than my Couſin Morden, dear as 
you are, and always were to me, you have no title to 
avenge my wrongs upon Him who has been the occaſion 
of them. But I wrote to you my mind on this ſubject, 


and my reaſons; and hope I need not further urge 
them. | 1 


I ͤmuſt do Mr. Lovelace ſo much julttce, anſwered he, 
wiping his eyes, as to witneſs, how ſincerely he vn 


| him of his ingrateful baſeneſs to you ; and how ready he 


is to make you all the amends i in his power. He owns 


55 wickedneſs, and your. merit, If h e did not, I could 
not paſs it over, tho, you have 1 nearer relations: Fe or, 


my dear Loubn, did not your Grandfather leave me in 
truſt for you? And ſhould I think. myſelf. 1 
for 1 your Fortune, and not for your Honour ? — But, 


fince he is ſo deſirous to do you juſtice, I have the leſs to | 


fay; and, you may. make yourſelf entirely ealy, on that 
account. 


I thank you, thank you, Sir, ſaid ſhe : All is now as 


I wiſhed: But J am very faint, very weak. I am forry 
I cannot hold up; that 1 cannot better deſerve the ho- 


nour of this viſit: But it will not be And ſay ing this, 


ſhe ſunk down in her chair, and was ſilent. 
'Hereupon:We'both withdrew, leaving Ford; that we 
would at che Bedford-Head, if ' any-thing « extraor- 


| dinary happened. Mon 


Wee beſpoke à little repaſt, having neither Fas Fied; 
and, while it Wa8» getting ready, you may gueſs at the 


, ſubje& of our diſcourſe. Both joined in lamentation for 


the Lady's deſperate ſtate : Admired her m. 


Kiepe : Seyerely condemned you, and her friends. 


I 
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Yet, to bring him into better © opinion of you, I read to 


him ſome paſſages from your 1a Letters, which ſhewed 


your concern for the wrongs you had done her, and your 


deep remorſe: And he ſaid, It was a dreadful thing to 


c labour under the ſenſe of a guilt ſo * 


We procured Mx. Goddard (Dr. H J. not being at 
home) once more to viſit her, and to 77 upon us in his 
return. He was ſo good as to do ſo; but he tarried 


with her not five i and told os, That ſhe was 
; drawing on apace; that he feared ſhe would not live till 
| morning and that the wiſhed to ſee Colonel Morden 


directly 
The Coldnel made Eu where no Were needed; 


and tho our little retection was juſt brought i in, he went 
away immediately. 


L could not touch a morſel; and took pen and wi to 
ami! ſe myſelf, and oblige you; knowing how im patient 
you v would be for a few lines: For, from What T have re- 
cited, you will ſee it was impoſſible I could withdraw to 


write, When your ſervant came at half an hour after five, 
or have an opportunity far it till now; and This is acci- 


dental: And yet your poor fellow was afraid to go away 


with, the verbal mites 1 ſent; importing, as no doubt 
he told you, that the Colonel was with us, the Lady ex- 
e il, and chat I could not hr to Write a line. 


Ten o clock. 
or HE ' Colonel * to > ine afterwards,” to tell me, what 
the Lady having been in convulſions, he was ſo much 


dionlered. chat he could not poſlibly attend me. 


1 have ſent every half hqur to know how ſhe does: 


And juſt now I have the pleaſure to hear, that her con- 


2 have left her; and that ſhe is gone to reſt in a 


s much quieter way , could be expected. 


Her poor Couſin is very much indiſpoſed; yet will not 
1 out of the houſe while ſhe is in ſuch a way; but in- 
tends to lie down on a 19505 W refuſed any other 


* — > + I In oy . 
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„ I OY F 5 
© a4. Bir fen b., I. Cafe,, 
Sa abo, Six o'clock, Sept. 7. 


* 3 


E 
5 ſent his ſervant to let me know that ſhe enquired 
after me about an hour ago, I am dreſſing to attend 
her. Joel begs of me to diſpatch him back, tho? but 


with one line to gratify your preſent impatience. He ex- 


pects, he ſays, to find you at Knightſbridge, let him 


make What haſte he can back; and if he has not a line 


or two to pacify you, he is afraid oP will piſtol him; 


for he apprehends that you are hardly yourſelf. Ithere- 
fore difpatch this; and will have another ready as ſoon 


as I can, with particulars. © But you muſt have a little 


patience; for how can 1 withdraw every half hour to 
write, if Lam admitted to the Lady's preſence, or if I 
am with tlie Colonel? 0 02 1 oy ot 
eee gags,” Beds is 184 Miva." 
Tux Lady is in a flumber. ' Mrs. Lovick, who fat u 
with her, E, the had a better night than was expected; 
for altho' ſhe ſlept little, ſhe ſeemẽd eaſy; and the eaſier 
for the pious frame ſhe was in; all her waking moments 


being taken up in devotion; or in an ejaculatory filence , 


her hands and eyes often lifted up, and her lips moving 
with a fervor worthy of theſe her laſt hours. 
„ en 


Tux Colonel being earneſt to ſee his Couſin as ſoon 


as ſhe awoke, we were both admitted. We obſeryed in 
her, as ſoon as we entered, ſtrong ſymptoms of her ap- 


proaching diſſolution, notwithſtanding what the women 


had flattered us with from her laſt night's tranquility. 


The Colonel and I, each loth to ſay what we thought, 


looked upon one another with melancholy countenances.. 


The Colonel told her, He ſhould ſend a ſervant to 


her Uncle Antony's, for ſome papers he had left there; 


and aſked, If ſhe had any commands that way? 
She thought not, ſhe faid, ſpeaking more inwardly 


Lady is ſtill alive. ' The Colonel having juſt 
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than ſhe did the day before. She had indeed a Letter 
ready to be ſent to her good ood Norton; and there was a 
- requeſt intimated in it: But it was time enough, if the 
_ requeſt were ſignified ta thoſe whom it concerned when 
all was over. - However, it might be ſent then by the 
ſervant who was going that way. And, ſhe cauſed it to 
be given to the Colonel for — purpoſe. 

5 "Her, breath being very ſhort, ſhe deſired. another pil- 
12. Having two before, this made her in a manner 
ſit up in her bed; and ſhe ſpoke then wirh more di- 
ſtinctneſs; and, ſecing us greatly concerned, forgot her 
own! ſufferings to comfort us; and a charming lecture 
ſhe gave us, tho' a brief one, upon the ſs of a 
timely Preparation, and upon the hazards of a late Re- 
pentance, when the mind; as ſhe obſerved, was ſomuch 
weakened, as well as the body, as to render a poor foul 
hardly able to contend with its natural infirmities. 

I beſeech ye, my good friends, proceeded.ſhe, mourn 
not far one who mourns not, nor has cauſe to mourn, for 
herſelf. On the contrary, rejoice with me, that all my 
worldly troubles are fo near their end. Believe me, Sirs, 
1 1 Lould not, if I might, chuſe to ive, altho' the 
Pleaſanteſt part of my life were to come over again: 

por yet Eigbteen years of it, out of Nineteen, have been 
very pleaſant. To be ſo much expoſed to temptation, 
and to be ſo liable to fail in the £2. who would not re- 
Joice, that all her dangers are over|—AN T wiſhed was 

ardon and blefling from my dear Parents. 575 as my 
Aepattule ſeems to promiſe to be, it would have been ſtill 
eaſier, had 1 had that pleaſure. Bur Gop ALwrcuty 
WOULD NOT LET ME DEPEND FOR COMFORT vroN ANY 
Sur HIMsEIr. 

She then repeated her et in the mbit jekrneft 
manner, to her Confin, that he would not Þeighten her 
fault, by ſecking to avenge her death; to me, that 1 
would endeavour to make up all breaches, and uſe the 
power T had with m my end, to prevent al future miſ- 
chiefs from him, as well as that which this reuſt” might 
give 28 to prevent * to him. TE _ 
| 5 c 


©" She had fatigued herfelf fo mach (growing ſenlibiy 
+ weaker) that ſhe ſunk her head upon her pillows, ready 


Ile aſked me after his Cou ans of ſubſiſting 
and whether, the had accepted of any favour from me: 
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| „ at ; 
She made ſome excyles to her Coufin, for having not 
been able to alter her Will, to join Him in the Executor- 


ſhip ich me; auc to 4, lot che woub le ſhe had given, 


bee ant we wichercle e 
one, another; butt. 'c6uld not tell what to fay 3 and yet 


both ſeemed ihellnable to ſpeak: But the motion paſſed 


over. in fiſence.. Our eyes only ſpoke; and that in a 
manner neither”s were uſed to; mine, at leaſt, not till 1 
knew this admirable creature; on 
The Colonel withdrew to diſmiſs his meſſenger, and 
ſend away the Letter to Mrs. Norton. I took the oppor- 
tunity to retire hkewiſe ;, and to write thus far, And 
Joel returning to take it; I now cloſe here, 
Eleven o Clock. CCC 
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E Colonel tells me, That he has written to 
Mr. John Hatlowe, by his ſervant, That they 


„ 


+ 272065 495.7 7 
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might ſpare themſelves the trouble of debating about 


© a Reconciliation ;, for thar his dear Couſin would pro- 


« By be no nbr, before hey cook real, e 
in's means of 'ſubſiſting ; 


He was fie, he ſaid, the would hot from! you, © 


I acquainted, him with the truth of her parting with 
J / | as ad: conan Foc 
This wrung his heart; and bitterly did he exclaim as 
well againft you, as againſt her implacable relations. 
He wiſhed he had not came te Eglnd at all, or had 
come ſooner; and hoped I would apprize him of the 
whole, mournful Story, at a proper ſeaſon. He added, 
that he had thoughts when he came over, of fixing here 


for the remainder of his days: But now, as it was im- 


poſſible his Couſin could recover, he would go abroad 
again, and reſettle himſelf at Florence or Leghorn. 


80 | . THB-HISTORY,.09. Nob 
Es 42 8 
1 TIR fea has 27 giving orders, "with | great pre- 
ſence of Hind, about. her body ; ;. direct ing her nurſe 
and the thaid of the houſe to Put her intd her coffin as 
| ſoon as ſhe is cold, Mr. Beſſon; * te would b 
| Wire te FOIA x 


i fas3 juſt now 155 from ber NIN wha 0 


A yore it, a miniature picture ſet in gold of Miſs 
Howe: : She gave it to Mrs, Lovick, deſiring her to fold 
it up in white paper, and direct it, To Charles Hickmay, 


Eſq; and to give it to "es when ſhe was parted, for 


that ge ntleman. 


_ __— «5 bee! upon the picture, before ſhe: gave it her— 
Sweet and ever-amiable Friend —Companion—Sifter — 
Lover ! ſaid ſhe—And kiſſed i it four n 51 ghice | 


at each tender appellation. | 3 
F $4% • 85 


Vous other ſervant is OTE; may you be 


impatient . Well may you! — But do you think I can 
leave off in the middle of a converſation,” to run and 
ſet down what offers, and ſend it away piccemeal.as., 
write 2—If I could, muſt I not loſe one. half, 


put down, the other? as 
This event is nearly as intereſting to me as it is t0 hon. 


If you are more grieyeq than I, there can be but one 


reaſon for it; and that's at your heart I had rather 
loſe all the friends I have in the world (yourſelf in the 
number) than this divine Lady ; and ſhall be unhappy 
whenever I think of her Cifferings, and of her merit ; 


tho have nothing to en myſel f by reaſon of the 


former. 

I fay not this, juſt now, ſo much to reflect 1 vpon you, 
as to expreſs my own. grief; tho? your conſcience, 
fuppaſe, will: make you think otherwiſe. _ _ - 

1 our poor fellow, Who ſays, that he begs for bis 
He in deſiring to be diſpatched back with à Letter, 


tears this from me Elſe 1 % (for I am juſt. ſent 


for We a vs of. an N would make e 
mil 91 1 l ea 
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eaſy indeed. but certain — And that, in a fate like 


yours, to A ind like. 


your, is à rellef [9m 1h 


er nopwy\ 4/0" luci. 1 0% Sin * | 


ao. 3 L EN 
M. "Birtoky,” be 
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Dear Mowbray, - * oi H Thur ſc Jay Afternoon. 


"AM glad! to hear you are in town. Throw — 
- felf the/ moment this comes to your hand (if poſſible 


with Tourville) in the may of the man who: leaſt of all 
men deſet ves the Love of the worth y heart; but moſt 


That of Thine and Tourville: 8E 


es, the news 1 ſhall 


moſt probably ſend him within an hour or two, will 


make Annihilation the 


for. ee: 0002319 3 W 


greateſt bleſſing he has to wiſh 


[+ im ol allivausP 


Lou will find him between Piccadilly and Kenſing- 
ton, moſt probably on horſeback, riding backwards and 
forwarcls in a crazy way ; or put up, perhaps, at ſome 
Inn or Tavern in the way ; a waiter: poſſibly, if ſo, 
3 enn return to him from me. 


os ; 
His man Will. is Ho! me. i He will carry 
this co vou in dun back, and be your director. Hie 
away in. 4 coach 1, or. an y-how... Your. being with him 
ay ſave either his of : ſervant's life. See the bleſſed 
effects of triumphant liberinifm' i Sooner or later it 
comes fonte to us, and all concludes in gall and bit 


 terneſs ! Adieu. 
-TACTIED: mio] 


L E. * 
Me, Loveiace,” 
\URzE' w_ n the 


writer o Pthe laſt 
the world Thou to 
in my Clariſfſa's fate 


— | | 44142 wha 14. Th Y 11 ⁊7 35 


* Brlronp. 


TER M 
To Joun' B LFORD K. „Es, | 
Colonel, and. curſe upon, the 
Letter I received, and upon all 


etend to be as much intereſted 
myſelf ! Tis well for one of 


us, that this was not {aidita me, inſtead of litten 
18 . 


\ "0 VII. 


_ Living, - 
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Living or dying, ſhe is mine and only mine. Have 
I not earned her dearly ?—ls.not Damnation likely to 
be the purchaſe to me, tho“ a happy Eternity vill be 
hers ? 
An eternal ſeparation! O God! * God recen en 
1 that e . yet there is Life — et, 
cer Hope—Enlarge my Hope, and thou Malt be 
5d genius, To I 1 will forgive thee every-thing. 
: iy this laſt time But it muſt not, ſhall not, he the 
Let t mie hear, the moment thou rrecaivalt this» 
what Tanne akon dat erer Im o 


e e eee Mas. 
Ref at Rite, 5 Vet. & VAR COIN 10 38G | 
| 34 V 10. 5 3 11. 


My fellow tells me, that thou mt Goring Marbtay 
= Tourville to me. I want them not. My 
foul's ick of them, and J of all the world; but 
moſt of myſelf. Let, as they ſend me word, 

Dann e immediately, Iwill ait for 
then, and for thy next. O Belford I det it not 
be But haſten it, haſten e it what it may! 


„ H. E. TER „NI, rn 21 
55 BY ron b, To ROB EKT Lovet. Nee; . 
* 24 2 125 H 
Kepen 0 Clock, 7 772775 Evening, "Sept. 7. 
FHAVE only, to ſay. at.preſent-Thou: wilt —— 


to take a Tour to Paris; * here engt le | 
a ag bee! a e 


ond! 6 Rae | Joun Bz.ronD. 


L T F. ER XXII 
875 n To Jonx BTrokp, El; 
e Sept. 7. Between 1 I and I 12 4t Ni . 
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of the fatal hreviate thou ſenteſt him this night. He g 
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every minute paſſage of Miss Bee departure. 
Yet, why he ſhould, I cannot fee; / for if the 1 is gone, 
ſhe is gone; and who car help it 85 [4 

I never heard of ſuch a l my life What | 
great 1 N has ſhe. Tuſfered, hat grief ſhould kill 
her thus on 

1 viſh the poor fellow had eber haven: ben . 


| firſt to laſt, what trouble has ſne coſt him! The charm- 


ing Fellow has been half loſt to us ever ſince he pur- 
ſued her. And What is chere in one woman man 
than another, for matter of that?: #col 

It was well we were with him when your Note: came. 
You ſnewed your true friendſhip in your foreſight. 
Why, Jack, the poor fellow was quite beſide himfelf— 
Mad as any man ever was in Bedam. 

Will. brought him the Letter juſt after wo had 
joined him at the Bohemia Head; where he had left 
word at the Roſe at Knightſbridge he ſhould be; for 
he had been ſauntering up and down, backwards and 
forwards, expecting us, and his fellow. Will, as ſoon 
as he delivered it, got out of his way; and when he 


opened it, never was ſuch a piece of ſcenery. He 


trembled like a devil at receiving it: Fumbled at the 

ſeal, his fingers in a palſy, like Tom Doleman's ; his 
hand ſhake, ſhake, ſhake, that he tore the Letter in 
two, before he could come at the contents: And, when 
he had read chem, off went his hat to one corner of 
the room, his wig to the other Damnation ſeize; the 
world! and a whole volley of ſuch-like execrations 


wiſhes; running up and down the room, and throw- 
ing up the ſaſh, and pulling it down, and ſmiting his 


forehead with his double fiſt, with ſuch force as would 
have felled an ox, and ſtamping and tearing, that the 


landlord ran in, and faſter out again. . this was 


the diftradion- -ſcene for ſome time. 
In vain was all Jemmy or 4 could ſay to 150. ix 


offered ance to. cake hold af Aid bands, -becatſe he 5s 
going to do humſelf a miſchief, as I believed, logking - 


about 1 — een I weed TR laid upon ithe 
382 - 4 * s 0 
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table, wah which Will. unſeen, had taken out with hich 

{Afaithful honeſt dog that Will, I ſhall for ever love 

the fellow for it] and he hit me a damn*d dowſe of the 

| yu as made my noſe bleed. *Twas- well twas — 
of 1 hardly knew how to take it. 

4. —— raved at him, and told him, How wicked! it 
was in him, to be ſo brutiſn to abuſe a friend, and run 
mad for a woman. And then he ſaid, he was ſorry 
0 - ; and then Will. ventured in with water and a 


and the dog rejoiced, as 1 could ſee oy his 


mw that I bad it rather than ge. 
And ſo, by degrees, we brought him a little 10 Ai 
reaſon, and he promiſed to behave'more like a man, 
And ſo I forgave him: And we rode on in the dark 
to bere at Doleman's. And we all tried to ſhame him 
out of his mad ungovernable fooliſnneſs: For we told 
i bim, as how ſhe was but a woman, and an obſtinate 
perverſe woman too; and how could he help it? 
And you know; Jack (As we told him, mofeovef 
that i6 was # ſhame' to manhood,” for a man, who had 
ſerved twenty and twenty women as bad or worſe, let 
him have ſerved Miſs Harlowe never ſo bad, ſhould 
give himſelf ſuch o&fropulous airs,” becauſe ſhe would 
die: And we adviſed him never to attempt a woman 
-proud-of her character and virtue, as they call it, any 
more: For why? The conqueſt did not pay trouble; 
and what was there in one woman more than another ? 
Hay you know, ee thus "we comforted him, 
* 4 wang Mn... Y ew 6 
et his damned addled' pate cubs upon this Lady 
2 — now ſhe's: dead, as it did when ſhe was living, 
Tor, ſuppoſe, Jack, it is no joke: She is certainly 
sand bona fide dead; I'n't ſhe ? If not, thou deſerveſt 
id be doubly damn'd for thy fooling} I tell thee that. So 
he will have me write for particulars of her . 
Fe won't bear the word dead on any account. A 
*ſqueamifh puppy How Love unmans and ſoftens' 
And ſuch a noble fellow as this too Rot him for an 
idiot, and. an oaf-! I have no patience with the fooliſh 
* duntical — * ſoul, 1 have not ! 


1 3 
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So ſend the account, ard let him how! over r it, as 1 
ſuppoſe he will. 1 
--But he muſt and. ſhall &0 abroad And in a month 
or two Jemmy, and you, and I, will join him, and he 1 
ſoon get the better of this chicken - hearted folly, never 
fear; and will then be aſhamed of himſelf: Ra then 
we'll not ſpare him; tho? nom, poor fellow, it were pi 
to lay bim on. ſo thick as he deſerves. And do thou, 
till then, ſpare all refleftions upon him; oy it ſeems, Z 
thou haſt worked bim unmercifully. F 

I TI was willing to give thee ſome bebt Uh the hand / 
we have had with the tearing fellow, who had certainly 
been a loſt man, had we not been with him; or he would 
have killed ſomebody or other. ' I have no doubt of it. 
And note he is but very middling: ſits grinning like a 
man in ſtraw; curſes and ſwears, and is confounded 
gloomy; and creeps into holes and mer, lie an old 

hedghog hunted for his greaſe,” 1 > 
And ſo adieu, Jack. Tourville and all of? us with 
ba thee; for no one has 758 e en him that 
thou halt. 2 cnt | 
J 5 1 f R.Mownray. 


1 Is SME bim that 1 would write for! the parti- 
Mi — aboveſaid, I write this after all are gone to 
* e OO is 1 —_ it deb _ 


IE T TER XXII 
Ih, dre, To Rankar Lovxracx, 20¹ 


| 27 burſday Night; 
I's MAY, vc try to a Gris, were I to go to 
I: ſhall not ſleep. I never had ſuch a weight 
of 2 = my mind in-my life, as upon the demiſe 
of this admirable woman; whoſe Toul 1 is now nn 

in the regions of lighht. 

; You may: be glad to know the phrticulars of herhappy 
NOUS: far all is huſh dy 
ehoj 120 G 3 5 
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the famlly retired but not one of them, and keaft of all 
her poor Couſin, I dare ſay, to reſt. vil | 
At Four o'clock, 'as I mendantd.i in my laſt; 1 Unt 
ſent for doyn; and, as thou uſedſt to like my deſcrip- 
tions, I will give thee the woeful ſcene that preſented 
itſelf td me, 1. I approached: the bed. | 
I be Colonel Was the . firſt that took my attention, 
kneeling, on the ſide of the bed, the Lady's right- hand 
in both his, which his face covered; bathing It with his 
tears; altho⸗ ſhe had been comforting him, as the 
. women, ſince told meg in elevated ain, but broken 
accents. | | 
On the ber fide df AR bed fat the on Widow ; 
her face overwhelmed with tears, leauing her head 25 ainſt 
the hed's head in a moſt diſconſo te manner; and turn- 
ing her face to me, as ſoon as the ſaw me, O Mr. Bel- 
fprd,.ctied ſhe; with foldetl hands The dear Lady 
A heavy ſob permitted her not to fay more. A 
"Mrs, Smith, with claſped fingers, and bpliſted eyes, 
as if imploring help from the Olly Power which-cou 
give it, was kneeling down at the bed's feet, tears in 
large drops trickling down her cheeks, 
Her Nurſe was "kneelin g between the Widow and 
Mrs. Smith, her arms extended. In one hand ſhe held 
an ineffectual cordial, which ſhe had juſt been offering 
to her dying miſtreſs ; her face was ſwoln with weeping 
| -(tho? uſed to ſuch ſcenes as this) and ſhe turned her eyes 
towards me, as if ſhe called upon me by them to join in 
the helples forrow; a freſh ſtream burſting from them 
as I approached the bed. e 
The Maid of the houſe, with ber Tt upon her folded 
the wainſcot, more 


arms, as ſhe 1 leaning agai 
audibly exp reſſed her grief than any of the others 
The Lay had been ſilent a er when and ſpeech · 
kf 28 they * moving her lips without uttering a 
word; one hand, as 1 faid, in her Couſin? 8. But when 
Mrs. Lovick on my ap roach - pronbunced my name, 
Ob]. Mr. Belford, ſaid the, with a F voice, 


5 | 7 K. 
Ward ſine neverghelcfs—Nowr Now? lin broken 


\ 
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periods the: ſpoke)—l bleſs God for his mercies to his 

poor creature will all ſoon. be over—A few—A very 

tew- moments——will end this ſtrife— And I ſhall. be 
happy! 

„Ucba drt bore, e e to che Colonel | 
Comfort my Couſin See the blame able kind- 
peſs—He would not wiſh me to be happy ſo ſeon ' 

Here, ſhe ſtopt, for two or three minutes, carneſtly 
ban upon him: Then reſuming, My deareſt Couſin, 
ſaid ſhe, be comforted What is dying but the common 
lot The mortal frame may ſcem to labour Bur that 
is all !-It is not ſo! hard to die, as I believed it to hel 
be Preparation is the difficulty—I bleſs: God, I have 
had time for That—The reſt is worſe to . 
0 me -I am all bleſſed ns * irſelf. 

She laoted what the fad, a ſw le beaming over 
her countenance.- 95 n 

Alfter a ſhort Slinde,-Onesin ma my: dean Couſin, 

ſaid ſhe, but ſtill in broken accents, commend me moſt 
2 to my Father and e e ſhe ſtopt. 
proceeding To my Siſter, To my Brother, 

To Oy Dies A tell. — I bleſs 2 my 
parting breath for all their-goodneſs to me Even for 
their diſpleaſure, I bleſs them Moſt happy has been ta 

me my puniſhment here Happy indeed! LOT 

She was ſilent for a few-moments,. lifring up hen eyes, F-4 
and the hand her Couſin held not between his. Then, 2 
O death! ſaid ſhe, where is thy ſting! [The words 1 
remember to have heard in the Buria-ſervice read over 
my Uncle and poor Belton]. And aſter a pauſe Ii is 

goed, Sers e Was SE" Oar ak of Serie, 

Then e dee Us, wha were loſt in ſpeechleſs 
ſorrow -O dear, dtar gentlemen, ſaid ſhe, you know not 
what furetgſtes.—what affurances—And there ſhe again 
ſtopt, and looked up, n it in TY thankful OI 
ſwoetly ſmiling. 

Then turning her * towards me- No you, Sir, 
* Jour friend, that I * him! And I ** ce 
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to forgive him!-—Apain pauſing, - and difting up her 
eyes, as if praying that He would Let him n] how 
happily I die. And that ſuch as my own, I xiſtr to be 
his laſt hour. ; 
She was again ſilent for a > PA Rea N ten 
reſuming My ſight fails me Tour voices only 
[for we both applauded-cher:chiiftiang::her:divine frame, 
o* in accents as broken as cher own]; and the voice of 
rief is alike in all. Is not: this Mr. Morden's hand? 
pPreſſing one of his with that He had juſt: let go. Which 
is Mr. Belford's? holding out the other. I gave her 
mine. God Almighty bleſs you both, ſaid ſhe, and 
make you both in your laſt hour. for you my come 
to this happy as Iam ot 070 
She pauſed again, her- breath. growing ſhorter; and, 
after a few minutes, And naw;;my deareſt Couſin, give 
me your hand —nearer—ſtill nearer— drawing it to- 
wards her; and: ſhe Preſſed it with her dying lips God 
protect you, dear, dear Sir And once more, receive 
my beſt and moſt grateful thanks. Andi tell my dear 
Miſs Howe and vyouchſafe to ſre, and to tell my worthy 
| Norton=She will be one day, Ifear not, tho now lowly 
in her ſortunes, a Saint in: Heaven Tell them both, 
that I remember them wich thankful bleſſings in my laſt 
moments And pray Gdd te give them happineſs here 
for many, many years, for the fake of their friends and 
lovers; and an heavenly cron berrafter; and ſuch aſ- 
ſurances of it, as J have, thro' the. ne Wee of 
mene n A 552 nt bad ava 02 220 fmt 
Her ſweet voice and: broke periods methinks gill fill 
09:ears;- and never will be out of my memorr. 
After a ſhort ſilence, in a more broken and faint ac- 
cent; And you, Mr. Belfardz :preſſing my hand, may 
God preſerve you, and make you ſenſible of all your er- 
rors—Y ou-ſee; in me, how All ends. May you be 
And down ſunk her head upon her pillow, ſhe. fainting 
away, and drawing from us her hands... 
We thought ſhe was then 5 and each way | 
| a violent burlt of _— 1 mo 1613-4 — ok | 
C > 0 | Byt 
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Hut ſoon ſhewing ſigns of returning life, our attention 
was again engaged; and I beſought her, when a little 
recovered,” to complete in my favour her half: pro- 

nounced bleſſing. She waved her hand to us both, — 
A her head Pan ſeveral times, as we have firice: re- 
collected, as if diſtinguiſning every perſon preſent; not 
forgetting the nurſe and the maid-ſervant;: the latter 
having approached the bed, weeping, as if crouding in 
for the divine Lady's laſt bleſſing; and ſhe ſpoke. fal- 
tering and inwardly, —Bleſs—bleſs—bleſs— you All 
And now And now [holding up her almoſt lifeleſs 
hands for the laſt me], C -Bad Lord 
Asus £ 

* W theſe AT os the: laſt Ho ann 
expired: Such a ſmile, ſuch a charming ſerenity over- 
ſpreading her ſweet face at the inſtant, as ſeemed to ma- 

nifeſt her eternal happineſs already begunn. 
was LE bt I can write no more! 
; Woch rar 
Ws RESUME + tayipen to add 4 * ns, 1 
While warm, tho' pulſeleſs, we preſſed each her hand: 
with our lips; and then retired into the next room. 
ra looked at each other, with intent to ſpeak: But, 
as if dne motion — as one cauſe affected, both 
we turned away ſilent. 

The Colonel ſighed as 1 hin Heatt * bad At 
laſt, his face and hands uplifted, his back towards me, 
Good Heaven] faid he to himſelf; ſupport me!—And . 
is it thus, O Flower of Nature Then pauſing And 
muſt we no more Never more My bleſſed, bleſſed 
Couſin! uttering ſome other words, which his ſighs 
made inarticulate:— And then, as if recollecting him- 
ſel. Forgive me, Sir !—Excuſe me, Mr. Belford ] And, 
ſliding by me, Anon I hope to ſee you; Sir And down 
ſtairs he went, and out of the houſe, Bends me a 
Statue. 

When I recovered, I was ready to repine at what I 
then called an unequal diſpenſation; forgetting her happy 


l and, ſtill _— * z and W 
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equally 


peri 
non hardly her equal for unblemiſhed virtue, ex 
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had but drawn a common lot; triumphing in it, and leav- 
ing behind her, every one leſs affured of happineſs, tho? 
certain that the Lot would one day oy their own; 


She departed exactiy at 40 minutes after 6 n 


| as by-her watch on-the *table. 


And thus died Miſs'Crarrssa arne, in 
che bloſſom of her youth and beauty: And who, her 
tender years conſidered, has not left behind her her ſu- 

or in extenſive knowlege, and 'watchful — 


an 


piety, ſweetneſs of manners, diſcreet generoſity, and 
true chriſtian charity: And theſe all ſet off by the moſt 


graceful modeſty and humility ; yet on all proper oc- 


 cafions manifeſting a noble preſence of mind and true 


magnanimity : So that ſhe may be ſaid to have been got 


only an ornament to her Sex, but to Human nature. 


A better pen than mine may do her fuller juſtice, 
Thine, I mean, O Lovelace! For well doſt thou know 
how much ſhe excelled in the graces both of mind and 
perſon, natural and acquired, all that is woman. And 


thou alſo canſt beſt account for the cauſes of her im- 
mature death, thro taoſe calamities which in ſo ſhort a 


ſpace of time from the higheſt pitch of felicity (every 
one in a manner adoring: her) brought her to an Exit ſo 
happy for herſelf, but, that it was ſo earùy, ſo much to 


be deplared by all who had the Hoagur of. her ac. 


quaintange, 9 
This taſk, then, 1 laro 0 chee: But nem ein lde 


1 only that I am a ſympathizer in every part of 


thy diſtreſs, except (and yer i is hs en wh in n Thas 
which ariſes from thy guilt. 


en Flock, Friday: Morning, 

| L E T T E R XXIV. 

W bar renv, To Repay LoveLace, Ea: 
Nine, Friday Morn. 


H AVE no opportunity to write at length, having 
negeſſary orders to give on the 1 occaſion. 
W. . 15 


J oel, 


Let. 2 5. CLARISSA HARLOWE. or 
oel, who got to me by Six in the morning, and whom 
' dif] patched inſtantly back with the Letter I had ready 
from Flalt night, gives me but an indifferent account of 
the ſtate of your mind. I wonder not at it; but Time 
(and nothing elſe can) will make it eaſier to you: If 
(that is to fay) you have compounded with your con- 
ience; elle i it may be heayier every day than other. | 
222 


-4ounwitns tells me what a way you are in. 1 a 
5 will not think of coming hither. The Lady in her 

ill deſires you may not ſee her. Four copies are 
making of it. It is a long one; for ſhe gives her rea- 
ſons for all ſhe. wills. I will write to you more . 
cularly as ſoon as poſſibly I can. . 


22 3 
TuaERN Letters ac jo brought by a ſervant! in livery, 
directed 70 Sg Clariſſa Harlowe, I will ſend copies of 
them to The contents are enough to make one 
mad. 500 would this poor Lady have rejoiced to 
receive them And yet, if the had, ſhe would not 
have been enabled to ſay, as ſhe nobly did (a), That 
God would not let ber depend for comfort upon any but 
Himſelf—And indeed for ſome days paſt ſhe had ſeemed 
to have got above all worldly conſiderations —Her fer- 
vent Love, even for ber Miſs Howe, as ſhe MM? 


having given way to fupremer fervors (3). 


PET TER X 
Mrs won res To Miþ CLA A $34 HARLOW E. 


Wedneſday, Sept. 6. 
T length, my belt beloved Miſs Clary, 5.94 T8 
A” is in the wiſhed train: For all your relations are 
hanimous in your favour. Even your Brother and 
Sifter are with the foremoſt to be reconciled to you. 
I knew it muſt end thus! By atience, and perfevere- 
"g ſweetneſs, what a triumph have you gained! 
This happy chapge | 18 owng 1 ro Letters e from 
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your Phyſician, from: your: Been Morden, and from 

Mr Brand. 14.31 1 
Colonel 2 — will be * you Nets before this 

can reach you, with his pocket: book filled with money- 


bills, chat nothing may be wanting to make you eaſy. 


And nom, all our hopes, all our prayers are, that this 
good news may reſtore you to ſpirits and health; and 
that (ſo long with-held) f it may not come too late. 

I know how much your dutiful heart will be raiſed 
with the joyful tidings I write you, and ſtill ſhall more 
particularly tell you of, when I have the happineſs to ſee 
you: Which will be by next Saturday, at fartheſt; 
perhaps. on Friday afternoon, by the time you can receive 
this. 

For this day, being ſent for by the 3 voice, 1 


was received by every one with great goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion, and entreated (for that was the word they were 


pleaſed to uſe, when 1 needed 0 entreaty, I am ſure) to 


haſten up to you, and to aſſure you of all their affectionate 
regards to you: And your Father bid me ſay all the kind 


things that were in my beart to ſay, in order to comfort 
and raiſe you up; and they would hold themſelves bound 


to make. them good. 


How agreeable is this commiſſion to your Norton 

My heart will overflow. with kind ſpeeches, never fear! 
I am already meditating what I ſhall ſay, to chear and 
raiſe you up, in the names of every one dear and near 
to you. And ſorry I am, that I cannot this moment 
ſet out, as I might, inſtead of writing, would they favour 
my eager impatience with their chariot; But as it was 


not offered, it would be preſumption to have aſked for 


it: And to-morrow a hired chaiſe · and pair will be ready: 


| but at what hour I knaw; * 


Ho. I long once more to fold +4 * precious 
young, 178 e a a . than fond, my 


maternal bolom! -.... . 


Rom Ne will write to you, and fend her i ber, 


# Cj 3s 


— 
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Your Unele Harlowe will alſo write, and (I doubt 
not) in the kindeſt terms: For they are all extremely 
alarmed and troubled at the dangerous way your Doctor 
repreſents you to be in; as well as delighted with the 
character he gives you. © Would to Heaven the good 
gentleman*had-written'/ooney / And yet he Write“ 12 
you know not he has 1 written. But dt is all our 
confidence, and our conſolationy that he would not have | 
written at all, had he thought it too late. 
They will preſcribe no conditions to oom. dear | 
young Lady but will leave all to your own duty and 
diſcretion.” Only your Brother and Siſter declare, they 
will never yield to call Mr. Lovelace Brother: Nor will | 
your Father, I believe, he eaſily e to TRAP of 
infor a Son's » Doty oy hiltbots BY ; 
I am to bring you Jown with RK as your 
health and inclination will permit. J ou will be received 
with open arms. Every one longs to ſee you. All the 
ſervants pleaſe themſelves, that they ſhall be permitted 
to (kiſs. your” hands. The pert Betry*s note is already 
changed; and ſhe now runs over in your: Jt ; praiſes. 
What friends does Ry make! What enemies 
adverſity! It always was, and always will be fo, in 
every ſtate of life rom the throne to the cottage But 
let all be forgotten now on this jubilee change: And 
may you, my deareſt Miſs, be capable of rejoicing in 
this good News 3. W know you will et if capable 
of anything 
God preſeive you to our happy W And I will, 
if I may ſay ſo; weary Heaven with wy invaſſione Pays 
to preſerve atd reſtore you afterwards! | 
I need not ſay how much I am, my dear young Lady, | 


1 9 | Nu e er and devoted 
9 1112.1 it Jop Nox rox. 
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ENTE Ro Nr 
. 11 15 Haxtows, To. Miſs Cr, Haxtows, 


Dear Siſter, >, Wen. Morning, Sept. 6. 
E have juſt heard/that you are exceedingly ill. 
4 We all loved you as never young creature was 
lovell: Fou are ſenſible, of That, Siſter Clary. And you 
have been very maten we could mat be angry 
+ 
Welare indeed more afffifted with the news of your 
being fo very ill than I can expreſs + For I ſee not but, 
after -this2 ſeparation. (as we underſtand that your miſ- 
Fortune has heen greater than your fault, and that, how- 
ever unhappy, you have demeaned: yourſelf like the 
good young creature you uſed to be) 15 l love you 


ON Wenn if Poſſible, than ever. 


Take comfort therefore, Siſter Clary 3 and don” t be 
Ma much, caſt ) down—Whatever your -mortifications 
may be from ſuch noble; proſpects .over-clouded, and 
from the reflections you will have from within, on your 
Faulty ſtep, and from the ſullying of ſuch a charming 
by / it, you will receive none from any of us : 
And, as an earneſt of your Papa's and Mamma's favour 
and reconciliation, they aſſure wu by me of their Bleſſ- 
ing and hourly. prayers. 
I it will be any comfort to you, and my Mother finds 
this Letter is received as We expect (which we ſhall 
know by the good effect it will have upon your health) 
the will bertel go to town to you. Mean time, the 
good vonan you ſo dearly love will be haſtened up to 
you; and ſhe writes by this Wr 410 acquaint 
you of it, and of all our returning Love. a 
I hope you'l rejoice at this good news. "Pray let us 
| hear that you. do. Your next grateful Letter on this 
occaſion, | Fang if it gives us the pleaſure of hearing 
you are better upon this news, will be received with the 
ſame (if not greater) delight, that we »/ed to have in all 
your prettily-penn'd epiſtles. Adieu, my dear Clary! 1 


_ Th our loving Siſter, and true Friend, 
EE. ARABELLA HARLOWE. 
9 | 
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To his dear Nitce Miſe CLaxtssa renne 
AA 7 © Wen! Sept. 5. 


7 E n lend wy beloved Miſs Clary, 
| at your fault; but we are ſtill more, if poſſible, 
to hear you are ſo very ill; * We WH lorry 8 : 
been carried ſo far. 10 2210 aeniy 
Me know your talents, my dear, and how movii ngly 
you could write, whenever you pleaſed ;| ſo that nobody 
could ever deny you, any-thing; and, believing, you, - 
pended on your pens and little thinking you were ſo ill, 
and that you had, lived ſo regular a life, and were ſo 
truly penitent, are much troubled every-one., of us, 
your Brother and all, for being ſo ſevere. Forgive my 
part in it, my deareſt Clary. I am your Second T ahd. 
you know. And: Oh, ed to love me. 

I hope you'll ſoon; be able to come down, ad; after 
2 while, when our indulgent parents can ſpare you, 
that you will come to me for a whole month, and rejoice 
my heart, as you uſed to do. But if, thro? illneſs, you 
cannot ſo ſoon come down as Fe wiſh, I will, go up ta 
you: For I long to ſee you. I never more longed to 
ſee you in my life; and you. Was always the darling of 
m. heart, you kn. 

My Brother Antony deſires bis hearty commendations 
to you, and joins with me in the tendereſt aſſurance, 
that all ſhall he well, and, if. poſſible, better than ever; 
for we now have been ſo long without you, that we 
know the miſs of you, and even hunger and thirſt, as I 
may ſay, to ſee you, and to take you once more to our 
hearts: Whence indeed you was never baniſhed ſo far, 
as our concern for the unhappy ſtep. made #5. think and 
you believe you were. Your iſles and Brother both 
talk of ſeeing you- in ton: So does my dear Sn your 
indulgent Mother. 

God reſtore 7 health, if i it be his will: Elſe, 1 
Lacy nor what will become of 

| Lour truly loving Uncle, and 2 1 W 7= 
Jou HARLOWE. 


\ 


mine of Monday laſt, that ſhe had the nię 


py 


corple, and admiring the charining ſerenity of her noble 


I accuſed myſelf for having not done: ortet nch. But 


I broke it open 2 


1 Take this laſt «nd folemn occaſion to repeat you 


9 IHE HIS T TDs or Vol; 
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Mr. BASF RRAY To RoBERT en, E. 


Dia Nights een N 
Will bow by up the account our ptoceeings 
ftom my Letter of laſt night, Which containedric 
ing words of this incomparable Lady, 7 
As ſoon as we had ſeen the laſt ſcene: cloſed Goble. 
ediy for herſelf!) we left the body to the care of the good 
Women, Who, aceording to the orders ſhe had given 
them that very night, removed her into that laſt houſe 
which ſhe had diſplay d ſo much fortitude in providing. 

In the morning, between 7 and 8 oiclock, according 
to' appointment, the Colonel came to me ere He Was 
very much indiſpuſed We went togerher, accompanied 
by. Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, into the deceaſed's 
chamber. We could not help taking'a view of the lovely 


The women declared, they never ſaw death ſo 
lovely before; and that ſhe looked as if in an eaſy ſſum- 
ber, the colour having not quite left her cheeks and lips. 
I unlocked the drawer, in which (as I mentioned in a 
(a) former) ſhe had depoſited. her papers, I told you in 
before ſealed 

with three black ſeals a Finſeribed, As 
Far certainly dead, this to Porn open by Mr. —.— 


really I was then incapable of anything" 7007 ow 7 
ofdingly; and found in it'no-leſs 
than Eleven Letters, each ſealed with her own ſeal and 
black wax, one of which was directed to me. e 


5 "Twill incloſe 2 copy of 1 n eas r 2 

ock 29 lie . vid Bes. 

10 1 fli «To Joux BTronb, n gait) 0 5 
ST R, Sunday Evening, Sept. W 


LE ent 


my thanks for all your kindnefs*to'me at a"time 
when FE moſt needed maar and obrecions 
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A few conſiderations I beg leave, as nom at your pe- 
ruſal of This, from the dead, to preſs upon you, with 
all the warmth of a ſincere friendſhip. 1 

By the time you will ſee This, you will have had an 
inſtance, I humbly truſt, of the comfortable importance 
of a pacified conſcience, | in the laſt hours of one, who, 

to the laſt hour, will wiſh your eternal welfare. 

The great Duke of Luxemburgh, as I have heard, on 
his death-bed, declared, That he would then much 
rather have had it to reflect upon, that he had admi- 
niſtered a cup of cold water to a worthy poor creature in 
diſtreſs, than that he had won ſo many battles as he had 


triumphed for—And, as one well obſerves, All the ſen- 


timents of worldly grandeur vaniſh at that unavoidable 
moment which decides the deſtiny of men. | 
If then, Sir, at the tremendous hour, it be thus with 
the conquerors of armies, and the ſubduers of nations, 
let me in very few words (many are not needed) aſk, 
What, at That period, muſt be the reflections of thoſe 
(if capable of reflection) who have lived a life of ſenſe 
and offence; whoſe ſtudy and whoſe pride moſt inglo- 
riouſly has been to ſeduce the innocent, and to ruin the 
weak, the unguarded, and the friendleſs; made ftill 
more friendleſs by tbeir baſe ſeductions? —Oh! Mr. Bel- 
ford, weigh, ponder, and reflect upon it, now, that in 
health, and in vigour of mind and body, the reflections 
will moſt avail you—What an ingrateful, what an un- 


manly, what a meaner than reptile pride is this! 


In the next place, Sir, let me beg of you, for my ſake, 
who AM, or, as now you will beſt read it, have been, driven 
to the neceſſity of applying to you to be the Executor of 
my Will, that you will bear, according to that generolity 
which 1 think to be in you, with all my friends, and par- 


ticularly with my Brother (who is really a worthy young 


man, but perhaps a little too headſtrong in his firſt re- 


ſentments and conceptions of things) if any-thing, by 


reaſon of this Truſt, ſhould fall out diſagreeably ; and 
that you will ſtudy to make peace, and to reconcile all 


parties; and more eſpecially, that T9 who, ſeem to 
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have a great influence upon your ill more headſtrong 


friend, will interpoſe, if occaſion be, to prevent further 


miſchief For ſurely, Sir, that violent ſpirit may ſit 


down ſatisfied with the evils he has already wrought; 


and, particularly, with the wrongs, the heinous and ig- 
noble wrongs, he has in me done to my family, wounded 
in the tendereſt part of its honour. 

For your compliance with this requeſt I have already 
your repeated promiſe. I claim the obſervance of it, 
therefore, as a debt from you; And tho? I hope I need 
not doubt it, yet was I willing, on this ſolemn, this 70% 


- occaſion, thus earneſtly to re-enforce 1 it. 


1 have another requeſt to make to you : It 1s only, 
That you will be pleaſed,” by TON n to 
gy gs the incloſed Letters as rected 


your. 3 5 ; 1 4 5 * 1 Fil Bel 155 Li will be 
5 ndantly repaired to the world, while it will be, 
by God's goodneſs, my gain: And 1 ſhall haye this far- 
ther hope, chat once more I ſhall have an opportunity, 
in a blefſed Eternity, to thank you, as I now repeatedly 


do, for the good you haye done to, and the trouble yo 


1 TIO 


#4 


will ny bak 2 My Sir, JT 11s i & c 
A + Dur Ae Servant, 1 
it; 8880 5% 1 bei do 188 A Ha RA OWE, 


© we Ke Leben as directed, To her Father, To 
ve Mother, One to her two Uncles, To her Brother, 


To her Siſter, To her Aunt Hervey, To her Couſin 


Morden, 10 „Miss Howe, To Mrs. Norton, and laſtly 
one to You, in performance of her promiſe, that 4 
Letter ſhould be ſent you when ſhe arrived at ber Fa- 
I wilt with-hold this laſt till I can be 


aſſured, that you will be fitter to receive it than Tour- 
Copies 


ville tells me * are at preſent, 


* 


TO DEE Bo gp 
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ess. CLARISSA- HARLOWE. 39 


> Copies, of all theſe are ſcaled up, and entitled, Copies . 
J Ter pot humous Letters, for J Belford, E/q; and 


put in among the bundle of papers left to my direction, 
which J have not yet had leiſure to open. | 
No wonder, while able, that ſhe was always writing, 
ſince thus only of late could ſhe employ that time which 
heretofore, from the long days ſhe made, cauſed ſo many | 
beautiful Works to ſpring from her fingers. It is my opi- 
nion, that there never was a woman ſo young, who wrote 
ſo much, and with ſuch celerity. Her thoughts keeping 
pace, as I have ſeen, with her pen, ſhe hardly ever 
| Ropp'd or heſitated 3 and very ſeldom blotted out, or 
altered. It Was a natural talent AR Was! ee bs 


— 


44 of 6-4 


Kine it, chat at one time the ET (ot off, 
gave it to me to read on; at another, I gave it back to 
him to proceed with; neither of us being able to read it 
through without doch tokens of ſenſibility as affected the 
voices of each. 

Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, -and her Nurſe, were ſtill. 
more touched, when we read thoſe articles in which they 
are reſpectively remembred: But I will avoid mention- 
ing the particulars (except in what relates to the thread 
of my narration) as in e time I ſhall ſend you a 
copy of it. 

The Colonel told me, be was ready to account with 
me for the Money and Bills he had brought up from 
Harlowe- Place; which would enable me, as he ſaid, di- 
rectly to execute the Legacy - parts of the Will; and he 
would needs at that inſtant force into my hands a paper 
relating to that ſubject. J put it in my pocket. ookæk. 
without looking into it; telling him, That as I hoped 
he would do all in his power to promote a literal per- 
formance of the Will, T muſt beg his advice and aſſiſt- 
ance in the Execution of it. | 
| 4 H 2 Her 
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Her requeſt to be buried with her anceſtors, made a 
Letter of the following import neceſſary, which I pre- 
vailed upon the Colonel to write ; being unwilling my- 
ſelf (fo early at leaſt) to appear officious in the eye of a 

family which probably wiſhes not wy communication 
"wil me. | | | 


in 


To Jaws Hazows Jun. E. 


Six, — 2 
T HE Letter which the heater of this Wil with 
him, will, I preſume, make it unneceſſary to ac- 
quaint You and my Coufins with the death of the moſt 
excellent of women. But I am requeſted by her Exe- 
cutor, - who will ſoon ſend you a cop of her laſt Will, 


to acquaint her Father (which I chuſe to do by your 
means) that in it ſhe earneſtly deſires to be laid in the 
family-yault, at the feet of her Grandfather. _ = 

If her Father will not admit of it, ſhe has directed 
her body to be buried i in the church-yard of the pariſh 
"ITE. ſhe died. 

I need not tell you, that a ſpeedy anſwer to Alis is 
e 
Her 3 eee yeſterday afternoon, 
. exactly at 40 minutes after Six. 
I can write no more, than that I am 

Du, c. 

Fridy Mary. Sept 8. * , . Wir. Mon vors 


| By the time this was written, an and by the Colone!' 
leave tranſcribed, Harry came booted and ſpurred, his 
:horſe at the vor z and I delivered him the Letters to 
the family, with thoſe to Mrs. Norton and Miſs Howe 
(Eight in all) together with the above of the Colonel to 
Mr. James Harlowe; and gave him orders to make 94 
.utmoſt diſpatch with them. 
The Colonel and I have beſpoke mourning for our 
Mos age": r 


5 
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0 


I. ET TER XXIX. 


Mr. BELTORD, Jo RoBERT LovELACE, E; 


Sat. Ten o Clock. 


T OOR Mrs. Norton is come. She was ſet down 


at the door; and would have gone up ſtairs di- 
rectly. But Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick being to- 
gether and in tears, and the former hinting too ſuddenl 
to the truly-venerable woman the fatal news, ſhe. kink. 
down at her feet, in fits; ſo that they were forced to 
breathe a vein, to bring her to herſelf, and to a capacity 
of exclamation : And then ſhe ran on to Mrs. Lovick 
and to me, who entered juſt as ſhe recovered, in praiſe 


of the Lady, in lamentations for her, and invectives 
againſt you: But yet ſo circumſcribed were her in- 
vectives, that I could obſerve in them the woman well - 
educated, and in her lamentations the paſſion chriſtian- 
ized, as I may ſay. | 


She was impatient. to ſee the corpſe. The women 


went up with her, But they owned, that they were too 
much affected themſelves on this occaſion to deſcribe her 
extremely affecting behaviour. 


With trembling impatience ſhe puſhed aſide A 


coffin- lid. She bathed the face with her tears, and 
kiſſed. her cheeks and forehead, as if ſhe were living. It 
was She indeed, ſhe ſaid ! Her ſweet young Lady! Her 
very Self! Nor had death, which changed all things, a 


power to alter her lovely features! She admired the ſe- 


renity of her aſpect. She no doubt was happy, ſhe ſaid, 
as ſhe had written to her ſhe ſhould. be: But how many 
. miſerable creatures had ſhe left behind her The good 


woman lamenting that ſhe herſelf had lived to be one 


It was with difficulty they prevailed upon her to quit 


the corpſe; and when they went into the next apart- 
ment, I joined them, and acquainted her with the kind 


Legacy her beloved young Lady had left her: But This 
rather augmented, than diminiſhed her concern. She 
FF ought, 


ER. 
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ought, the aid, to have attended her in perſon. What 
was the world to her, wringing her hands, now the child 
of her boſom, and of her heart, was no more? Her 

rincip il conſolation, however; was, that ſhe ſhould not 
— ſurvive her. She hoped, Us ſaid, that ſhe did not 
nn,! in wiſhing ſhe might not. 

It was eaſy to ber de by de Emiktocde of ſentiments 
| en in This and other particulars, that the divine Lady 
yur to this excellent woman many of her good notions. 

I thought it would diveft the poor gentlewoman, and 
yot altogether tinſuitably, if -F were to put her upon fur- 
_ Hiſhing mourning for herſelf; as it would rouſe her, by 
a ſeaſdnable and neceſſary employment, from that dif- 
mal lethargy of grief, which generally ſucceeds the too 
violent anguiſh with which a gentle nature is accuſtomed 
to be torn upon the firſt commurication of the unex- 
Pected loſs of à dear friend. I gave her therefore the 
_ thirty guitieas" bequeathed ko her and to her fon for 
mourning z the only mourning which the teſtatrix has 
mentioned: And” deſired” her to loſe no time in pre- 
paring” her ew]u˙ as I doubted not, that ſhe would ac- 
company the corpſe," if it Were Ported. to be carried 
down. | 

The Colonti propoſes to Ae che herſe, if hi Kindred 

ive. him not freſh cauſe of diſpleaſure; and will take 

ith him a copy of the Will. And” being intent to 

give the family ſore favourable" impreſſions of "me, he 

deſired me to permit him to take with him the copy of 
the p ſthumous Letter to me: Which I feadil Sranted. 

eis. ſo kind as to promiſe me a minute: count of 

all n ſhall paſs on the melancholy occaſion. And we 


have begun a friendſhip and ſettled a correſpondence, 


which bat ons incident can poſſibly EY to interrupt 
happen the end of our lives, Ang that 1 | hope v will not 
app fer: L 
Bor ee mot be this grief, the r Hörk⸗ that will 
| [ſeie-tipon the hearts of this hitherto ĩnexorable family, 
on the receiving of the poſthumous Letters, and that of 
. Colonel * may! of What has happen ; tay 
8 ve 
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I have given requiſite Orders to an Undertaker, on 
the ſuppolition that the Body will be permitted to be 
carried doyrn z, and the women intend to fill the coffin 
with aromatic herbs, | ne eee 


The Colonel has obliged me to take the Bills and 
draughts which he brought up with him, for the conſi- 
derable ſums accrued ſince the Grandfather's death from 
„ agg atty bs ue 

I could have ſhewn to Mrs. Norton the copies of the 
two Letters which ſhe miſſed by coming up. But her 
grief wants not the heightenings'which the reading of 


them would have given her. 
2422 


IAE been, dipping. into the copies of the poſt- 
humous Letters to the family, which Harty has carried 

down. Well may I call this Lady divine. They are 
all calculated to give comfort rather than reproach, tho 
their cruelty to her merited nothing but reproach, But 


were! in any of their places, how much rather had I, 


that ſhe had quitted ſcores with me by the moſt ſevere 
recriminations, than that ſhe ſhould thus nobly triumph 
over me by b that has no example? 

I will indloſe ſome of them, which I defire you to 
return as ſoon as you can. TED 


f 
Ln * 


2 
F 


. 


ITTH exulting confidence now does your em- 
boldened daughter come into your awful pre- 


ſence by theſe lines, who dared not but upon This occa- 
ſion to look up to you with hopes of favour and for- 


giveneſs, ; ſince, when This comes to your hands, it 


will be out of her power ever to offend you more. 


And now let me bleſs, yoy,, my honoured Papa, and 
bleſs you, as I write, ; upon my knees, for all the bene- 
fits I have received from your indulgence : For your 
fond Love to me in the days of my prattling inno- 


* 
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cence : For the virtuous Education you gave me: And, 
for the Crown of all, the happy End, which, thro” 
Divine aun by means of that virtuous Education, 


5 & Sw £7 


your >> vg : 
When you know, Sin; that J have never th b ly 
in my Will: That ever ſince my calamity became irre- 
trie vable, I have been in a ſtate of preparation : That 
1 have the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the Almighty has 
accepted my unfeigned repentance 3. and that by this 
time. you will (as I humbly preſume to hope) have been 
the means, of adding One to the number of the Bleſſed; 
you will have reaſon for joy rather than ſorrow. Since, 
had I eſcaped the ſnares by which I was intangled, I 
might have wanted thoſe exerciſes which I look upon 
now as ſo many mercies diſpenſed to wean me betimes 
from a world that preſented itſelf to me with proſpects 
too alluring: And in that caſe (too eaſily ſatisfied with 
- worldly felicity) 1 might not have attained. to that blefſ- 
edneſs, in which now, on your reading of This, I 
humbly preſume (thro? the Divine Goodneſs) I am 
rejoicing, 2 | 
That the Almighty, in His own good time, will 
bring, you, Sir, and my ever-honoured Mother, after 
à ſeries of earthly felicit.es, of which may my unhappy 
fault be the only interruption (and very grievous | know 
That muſt have been) to re Ver in the ſame bleſſed ſtate, 
E is the ed ayer e 
| 8 ? Dur A happy Daughrer, . 
45 nk, n 5 Crans HARLOW: 


*. 14 * 5 
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1 E T T E R XXXI. 
To the Ever-bonoured Mrs, HARLO WE. 


| Hownred Madam, 


HE laſt time I | had the boldneſs to write to oi 
it was with all the conſciouſneſs of a ſelf-con- 


vied criminal, ſupplicating her offended judge for 


mercy and pardon. I now, by theſe lines, approach 
you with more aſſurance ; but nevertheleſs with the 
higheſt degree of reverence, gratitude, and duty. 


The reaſon of my aſſurance, my Letter to my Papa 
vill give: And as I humbly on my knees implored his 


pardon, fo now, in the fame dutiful manner, do I ſup- 
plicate yours, for the * and trouble I have given 


Every vein of my heart hs bled for an \ unhappy 
raſhneſs ; which (altho? involuntary as to the act) from 
the moment it was committed, carried with it its own 
puniſnment; and was accompanied with a true and 
ſincere penitence. 


God, who has been a witneſs of my diſtreſſes, khows, 
that great as they have been, the greateſt of all was the 


diftreſs that I Knew 1 muſt have given to you, Madam, 


and to my Father, by a ſtep that had ſo very ugly an 


appearance in your eyes, and his; and indeed in the 
eyes of all my family: A ſtep lo unworthy of your 
daughter, and of the education you had given her! 


But HE, I preſume to hope, has forgiven me; and 
at the inſtant this will reach your hands, I humbly 


truſt, I ſhall be rejoicing in the bleſſed fruits of His 
forgiveneſs.” And be This your comfort, my ever- 
honoured Mamma, that the principal end of your pious 


care for me is attained, drr not in the way” 0 much 


; hoped for. 


May the grief which my nd error has given to 


. you both, be the only grief that ſhall ever annoy you 
in this world May you, Madam, long live to ſweeten 
the _—_ and heighten the comforts, of my W | 


06 THE HISTORY 0 F Vol. y. 
May my Siſter's continued, and, if poſſible, augmented 
duty, happily make up to you the Lofs you have ſuſ- 
tained of me! And whenever my Brother and ſhe 
change their Single State, may it be with ſuch Satisfac- 
tion to you bath, as may make you forget my. offence 
and remember me only in thoſe days, in which you 
took pleaſure in me: And, at laſt, may a happy meet- 
ing with your forgiven penitent, in the eternal man- 
ſions, augment the bliis of her, who, purified by ſuf. 
ferings, already, when this ſalutes your ade, preſumes 


the . ET 
| The Hopes, 22 ever happy TOS 
| CLanms4, Ranen 


LETTER XXXII. 
25 Jus Runen * Ed. 


sx, 

IERE. was s but one Kt but one 8 aſter 

the raſh ſtep I was precipitated upon, that I could 

4 to be excuſed looking up to you in the character 
of a Brother and a Friend. And NOW is that time, 
and THIS the occaſion, No, at reading This, will 
you pity your late unhappy Siſter! NOW will you for- 
give her faults, both ſuppoſed and real. And NOW 
will you afford to her — that kind concern which | 
you refuſed to her before! | 

_ _ T-writey my Brother, in the firſt place, to beg your | 

pardon for the offence my unhappy ſtep gave to you 
and to the reſt of a family ſo dear to me. 

Voirgin purity ſhould not ſo;behave as to be ſuſpedt- 
ed: Yet, when you come to know all m Story, you 
will find further room for 7 | if not for more than 
pity, for your late unhappy Siſter! 8 

O that paſſion had not been deaf That miſconcep- 


l tion would have given way to enquiry”! That your ri- 
| gorous heart, if it could not itſelf. be ſoftened (mode- F 
li rating the power you had obtained over every one) had 0 
| permitted ather hearts more indulgently to d, a 


dow ed RE . . 
o 
4 
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But I write not to give pain. 1 had rather you 
mould think me faulty ſtill, than take to para the 
conſequenee that will follow from acquitting me. 

Abandoning therefore a ſubject which I had hot dr 
tended to touch upon (for I hope, at the writing of 
this, I am above the ſpirit of recrimination) let mè tell 

, Sir, that my next motive for writing to you ũ Ün 
this laſt and moſt ſolemn manner, is, To beg of ou 
to forego any active reſentments (which may due 
a life ſo precious to all your friends) againſt the man 
to whoſe elaborate baſeneſs I owe my worldly ruin. 

For, ought an innocent man to run an equal riſque 
with a guilty one ?—A more than equal riſque; as the 
guiley One has been long enuted to acts of violence, 


and is ſkilled in the arts of offenes? 


You would not mags to yourſelf God's province, | 


who has ſaid, Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it. If - 


you would, T tremble for the conſequence: For will 
it not be ſultable to the Divine Juſtice to puniſh the prs-- 
ſumptuous Innocent (as you would be in this caſe) in the 
very error, and that 17 the hand of the Se/f-defending 
Guilty —Reſerving bim for a * _ of OT 
for his accumulated crimes? | 

Leave then the poor Wenk to dhe Divine Juſtice. | 
Let your Siſter's fault die with her. At leaſt; let it 
not be revived in blood. Life is a ſhort ſtage where 
longeſt. A little time hence, the now green head will be 
grey, if it lives this little time: And if Heaven will 
afford him time for repentance, why ſhould not uns? 

Then think, my Brother, What will be the conſe- 
quence to your dear Parents, if the guilty wretch who 
has occaſioned to them the loſs of a Daughter, ſhould 
likewiſe deprive them of their beſt hope, an only 
Son, more worth in ' the e ere than ewe 
Daughters? 

Would you add, my Brother; to thoſe diſtreſſes 
which you hold your Siſter ſo inexcuſeable for having 


(altho? from mane and 222 cauſes} given e 
: 2 e 
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Seek not then, I beſeech you, to extend the evil con- 
ſequences of your Siſter's error. His Conſcience, when 
it ſhall pleaſe God to touch it, will be ſharper than your 
r goo eiarty x lor, Y 
I have ftill another motive for writing to you in this 
ſolemn manner: Ir is, to entreat you to watch over your 
paſſions. The principal fault I know you to be guilty 
of, is, the violence of your temper when you think 
yourſelf in the right; which you would oftener be, but 
for that very violence. e | 
. You have ſeveral times brought your life into danger 
5 not the man guilty of a high degree of injuſtice, 
who is more apt to give contradiction, than able to bear 
it? How often, with you, has impetuoſity brought 
on abaſement ? A conſequence too natural. 
Let me then caution you, dear Sir, againſt a warmth 
of.) temper, an impetuoſity when moved, and you ſo 
ready to be moved, that may hurry you into untoreſcen 
difficulties; and which it is in ſome meaſure a {in not to 
endeavour to reſtrain. God enable you to do it for the 
fake of your own peace and ſafety, as well preſent as fu- 
* And for the ſake of your family and friends, who 


our fault, but are tender of ſpeaking to you of it. 
As for me, my Brother, my puniſhment has been 
ſeaſonable. God gave me grace to make a right uſe of 
my ſufferings. I early repented. I never loved the man 
half ſo much as I hated his actions, when I ſaw what he 
was capable of. I gave up my whole heart to a better 
hope. God bleſſed my penitence and my reliance upon 
Him. And now I preſume to ſay, I am mapey. 
May Heaven preſerve you in ſafety, health, and ho- 
nour, and long continue your life for a comfort and ſtay 
to your honoured Parents: And may you in the change 
of your Single State, meet with a wife as agreeable to 
every one elle as to yourſelf, and be happy in a hope 
ful race, and not have one Clariſſa among them, to em- 
bitter your comforts when ſhe ſhould give you moſt com- 
tort, But may my example be of uſe to warn the dear 
os 5 „ > aoaness 


5 
* 
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creatures whom once I hoped to live to ſee, and to che- 
riſh, of the evils with which this deceitful world en 


e the pray ers of 
Ry: ag Your affetti onate Sifter,. 


/ By Cranris8A HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XXXUI. 
To Miſs HARLOWE» 


| N. o : may you, my dear Arabella, onreftrathed 


by the ſeverity of your virtue, let fall a pitying 


tear on dhe paſt faults and ſufferings of your late unhappy 
Siſter; ſince, Now, ſhe can never offend you more. 
The Divine Mercy, which firſt inſpired her with repent- 


ance (an early repentance it was; ſince it preceded her 
ſufferings) for an error which ſhe offers not to extenuate, 
altho perhaps it were capable of ſome extenuation, has 


not, at the inſtant that you are reading This, 28 1 
humbly hope, bleſſed her with the fruits of it. | 


Thus already, even while ſhe writes, in imagination, 
purified and exalted, ſhe the more fearleſly writes to her 


Sitter; and NOW is aſſured of pardon for all thoſe little 
| occaſions of diſpleaſure which her frowarder youth 


might give you; and for the diſgrace which her fall has 


REES upon you, and upon her family. 


May you, my Siſter, continue to bleſs thoſe dear and 


honoured relations, whoſe indulgence ſo well deſerves 


your utmoſt gratitude, with thoſe chearful inſtances of 
duty and obedience which have hitherto been fo accept- 


able to Them, and praiſe-worthy in Zu And may 
you, when a ſuitable propoſal ſhall offer, fill up more 
worthily that chaſm, which the loſs they have N 2 821 | 
in me has made in their family 


Thus, my Arabella! my only Siſter | and Ke wr 
happy years, 'my Friend! moſt fervently prays That 


- -Siſter, whoſe affection for you, no acts of unkindneſs, 


no miſconſtruction of her conduct, could cancel! And 


who NOW, made perfect (as the hopes) thro? tuffer- 
- Ings, ſtyles herſelf, - _ "The Haply 
FO. . CLARISSA Hatowe, 


\ | 
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"LETTER XXXIVv.. 
7D Joy and Auron HarLows, Ern 5 


Honourad Sirs, 4 ene 
TIX 7 HEN theſe lines reach your . your late 
unhappy Niece will have known the end of all 
her troubles ; and, as ſhe humbly hopes, will be re- 
joicing in the mercies of a gracious God, who has de- 
lared; that He will forgive the truly penitent of heart. 
1 Pak therefore, my dear Uncles, and to you Both 
er (ſince your fraternal Love has made you 
B but as One perſon) to give you comfort, and not 
diſtreſs 3 for, however ſharp my afflictions have been, 
97 — . but of ſhort duration; and I am betimes 
5 1 hope) arrived at theend of a painful j Journey. 
— ſame time, I write to thank you both, for all 
your kind indulgence to me, and to beg your forgive- 
neſs of my laſt my on great fault to you and 3 family. 
The ways of .Proyidence are unſearchable. Various 
are the means made uſe of by It, to bring poor ſinners 
to à ſenſe of their duty, Some arę drawn by Love, 
others are. driven by Terrors, to their Divine Refuge. 
I had for Eighteen years out of Nineteen rejoiced in the 
favour and ; 65 of (effi one. No — — 
near my heart. I ſeemed to be one of thoſe . 
to, be drawn by the filken cords of L. oV. But, per- 
IL was too apt to value myſelf upon the love — 
favour of every one: T e merit of the good. delighted 
to do, and of the inclinations which were given me, 
and which I could not 3 5 having, 1 was, perhaps, 
400: ready to attribute to myſelf; and now, being led to 
account for the cauſe of my tempo rary calamities, find, 
had a ſecret pride to he puniſhed for, which I had not 
fFathomed: And it was neceſſary perhaps that ſome ſore 
and terrible misfortunes ſhould befal me, in order to 
e my pride and that my vanit y. 
tations, were accordingly ſent. 1 ſhrank i in the 
al. en reer, which had been ſo cried up, 
was 


ay 0 
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was found wanting when it came to be weighed in an 
equal balance. I was betrayed, fell, and became the by- 


word of my companions, and a diſgrace to my family, 
which had prided itſelf in me perhaps too much. But as 
my fault was not that of a culpable will, when my pride 


te was ſufficiently mortified, I was not ſuffered (altho' ſur- 
il rounded by dangers, and entangled in ſnares) to be to- 
e- tally loſt: But, purified by ſufferings, I was fitted for the 
e. change I have NOW, at the time you will receive This, 
; ſonewly, and, as I humbly hope, ſo happily, experienced. 
h Rejoice 25 me then, dear Sirs, that I have weathered 
u Jo great a ſtorm! ¶ Nor iet it be matter of concern; that I 
t am cut off in the bloom of youth. There is no inqui- 
+ ſition in the grave, fays the wiſe Man, whether we 
« lived ten or an hundred yeats ; and the up of death 
« js better than the day of our Birth. 

Once more, dear Sirs, actept my grateful thanks for 
al your goodneſs to me, from my early childhood, te 
the day, the unhappy day, of my error! Forgive as 


Eternity, prays 
Tour * en, a obliged Kinſtoomiy, 
- » 11 CLARIS8A HarLOws, 


k POT git the ta -; ' poſthumous Leiters to 
Mrs. Herve, Miſs Halte 3250 and Mrs. Norton, at 
length likewiſe : But, allßo every Letter varies in 
2 as wall as matter from the others; yet, as they 
are written on the ſame Jager, and are Lg 
long, is us thought proper ; io abfirar them. 


- That to her Aunt Hervey is written in the ſame pi 
4nd generous ſtrain with thoſe; preceding, rar x: 
give comfort rather than diſtreſs. The Almighty, I 
© hope, ſays ſhe; has received and bleſſed my penitence, 
and I am happy. Could I have been more than ſo, at 
the end of what is called a happy life of 20, or 30, or 
40ð years to come? And what are 20, or 30, or 40 years 
© to look back upon? In-half of any of theſe periods, 
8 : what friends might I not have e . what 
s tempt- 


error And God give us a happy n in a moron 


. © ternptations from worldly proſperity might I not have 
encountered with? And in ſuch a caſe, immerſed in 


<. earthly pleaſures, how little likelihood, that, in my laſt 
© ſtage, I ſhould have been bleſſed with ſuch a Prepa- 
ration and Reſignation, as I havenowbeen bleſſed with? 
bhbe proceeds as follows: Thus much, Madam, of 


comfort to you and to myſelf from this diſpenſation. 
As to my dear Parents, I hope they will conſole them- 
< ſelves; that they have ſtill many bleſſings left, which 
< ought to balance the troubles my error has given them: 
That, unhappy as I have been to be the interrupter 
of their felicities, they never, till this my fault, knew 
any heavy evil: That afflictions patiently borne, may 
© be turned into bleſſings: That uninterrupted happi- 
neſs is not to be expected in this life: That, after all, 
< they have not, as I humbly preſume to hope, the 


< probability of the everlaſting perdition of their child 


to deplore: And that, in ſhort, when my. ſtory comes 
to be fully known, they will have the comfort to find, 
© that my ſufferings redound more to my honour than 
. ( pr wo TY TOO Or 
FTheſe conſiderations will, I hope, make their tem- 
porary loſs of but one child out of Tree (unhappily cir- 
© cumſtanced too as ſhe was) matter of greater conſola- 
tion than affliftion, And the rather, as we may hope 
for a happy meeting once more, never to be ſeparated 
eee nee 
Sbe concludes this Letter with /an addreſs to her Cou- 
fin Dolly Hervey, whom ſhe calls her amiable Couſin; 
and thankfully remembers for the part ſhe took in her 
__ affliftions.—<O my dear Couſin, let your worthy heart 
© be guarded againſt thoſe deluſions, which have been 
fatal to my worldly happineſs !—-That-pity, which 
-©-you beſtowed upon me, demonſtrates a gentleneſs of 
nature, which may poſſibly ſubject you to misfortunes, 
if your eye be permitted to miſlead your judgment. 
But a ſtrict obſervance of your filial duty, my 
< deareſt Couſin, and the precepts of ſo prudent a Mo- 
© ther as you have the happineſs to have (enforced 7 
e 7 | | 4; ks 6 {0 
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* ſo ſad an example in your own family as I have fer) 


vill, I make no doubt, with the Divine n 


be your: gad and ſecurity.” 


1 poſthumous Letter to Miſs Hawed is WER 
tender and affectionate. - She patherically calls upon her 


< to rejoice that all her Clariſſa's troubles are now at an 
« end; that the ſtate of temptation and tryal, of doubt and 
« uncertainty, is now over with her; and that ſhe has 


© happily eſcaped the ſnares that were laid for her ſoul : 
© The rather to rejoice, as that her misfortunes were of 


« ſuch a nature, that it was impoſſible ſhe could be to- 
« ſerably, happy in this life.. 

She © thank fully acknowleges the favours ſhe had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Howe and Mr. Hickman; and ex- 

« preſſes her concern for the trouble ſhe has occaſioned 
© to the former, as well as to her; and prays, that all 
« the earthly bleſſings they uſed to wiſh to each other, 
may ſingly devolve upon ber.? 

She beſeeches her, that ſhe. will not ſulend the day, | 
* « which ſhall ſupply to herſelf the friend ſhe will have 
* loſt in her, and e to eee a Rill nearer and dearer 
relation... 

She tells her, That bes choles (a choice ride with 
© the approbation of all her friends) has fallen upon a fin- 


* cere, an honeſt, a virtuous, and what is more than all, 


© A pious man; a man, who altho' he admires her per- 
« ſon, is ſtill more in love with the graces of her mind. 


© And as thoſe graces are improveable with every added 


© year of life, which will impair the tranſitory ones of 
* perſon, what a firm baſis, infers ſhe, has Mr. Hick- 


man choſen to build his Love upon! 
She prays, That God will bleſs them together! And 
that the remembrance of her, and of what ſhe has ſuf- 


* fered, may not interrupt their mutual happineſs, ſhe 


1 defires them to think of nothing but what ſhe Noro is; 


and that a time will come, ene they ſnall meet 
* again, never to be divided.“ 


To the Divine Protection mean time, ſhe com- 


Vor. VII. 3 | mits 
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b mits her; and charges her, by the Love that has al. 
© ways ſubſiſted between them, that ſhe will not mourn 
too heavily for her; and again calls upon her, after 
* a gentle tear, which ſhe will allow her to let fall in 
memory of their uninterrupted friendſhip, to rejoice 
that ſhe is ſo early releaſed ; and that ſhe is purified 
_ © by her ſufferings, and is made, as ſhe aſſuredly truſts, 
© by God's goodneſs, eternally happy.” 
The poſthumous Letters io Mr. Lo vEL ACR and Mr. 
ORDEN will be inſerted hereafter: As will alſo 
the ſubſtance of that written i Mrs, Nox row. 


C Ma eb A Ie 5 
Mr. BELTORD, To ROBERT LoveLace, E/, 
Ke ta Sat. Afternoon, Sept. 9. 
| Underſtand, that thou breatheſt nothing but revenge 
1 againſt ye, for treating thee with ſo much freedom; 
and againſt the accurſed woman and her infernal crew, 
I am not at all concerned for thy menaces againſt my- 
ſelf, It is my deſign to make thee feel, It gives me 
| Pleaſure to find my intention anſwered. And I con- 
gratulate thee, that thou haſt not loſt that ſenſe. _ | 
As to the curſed crew, well do they deſerve the fire 
here that thou threateneſt them with, and tlie fire here - 
after that ſeems to await them. But I have this mo- 
ment received news which will, in all likelihood, ſave Ml ; 


thee the guilt of puniſhing the old wretch for ber ſhare 
of wickedneſs as thy agent. But if that happens to her 
_ which is likely to happen, wilt thou not tremble for 
what may befal the principal fo 
Not to keep thee longer in ſuſpenſe ; laſt night, it t 
ſeems, the infamous woman got ſo heartily intoxicated Il \ 
With her beloved liquor, Arrack punch, at the expence Ml 
of Colonel Salter, that, miſtaking her way, ſhe fell IM 
down a pair of ſtairs, and broke her leg: And now, f 
after a dreadful night, ſhe lies foaming, raving, roaring, 
in a burning fever, that wants not any other fire to _ 
. gg F ner 
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her into a feeling more exquiſite and durable than any 
thy vengeance could give her. | 

The wretch has requeſted me to come to her: And 
left I ſhould refuſe a common meſſenger, ſent her vile 
aſſociate Sally Martin; who not finding me at Soho, 
came hither z another part of her buſineſs being to pro- 
cure the divine Lady's pardon for the old creature's 
wickedgeft.bolher: fondo onion edn | 

This devil incarnate Sally declares, that ſhe never 
was ſo ſhocked in her life, as when I told her the Lady 
wasghaddo twroy or ola) numerals actos | 
She took gut her ſalts to keep her from fainting z and 8 
when a little recovered, ſhe accuſed herſelf for her part 
of the injuries the Lady had ſuſtained ; as ſhe ſaid Polly 
Horton would do for her's; and ſhedding tears, de- 
clared, that the world never produced ſuch another wo- 
man. She called her the ornament and glory of her 
Sex; acknowleged, that her ruin was owing more ta 
their inftigations than even (ſavage as thou art) to 255 
own vileneſs ;\ ſince thou wert inclined to have done her 

juſtice more than once, had they not kept up thy pro- 

fligate ſpirit to its height. „ e 

This wretch would fain have been admitted to a ſight 
of the corpſe; But I refuſed her requeſt with execrations. 
She could forgive herſelf, ſhe ſaid, for every-thing but 
her inſults upon the admirable Lady at Rowland's: Since 

all the reſt was but in purſuit of a liveliboad, to which 

ſhe had been reduced, as ſhe boaſted, from better ex- 

pectations, and which hundreds follow as well as ſhe. I 

did not afk her, By «whom reduced, © © 

At going away, ſhe told me, that the old monſter's 

bruiſes are of more dangerous conſequence than the frac. 

ture: That a mortification is apprehended : And that the 

vile wretch has ſo much compunction of heart, on re- 

collecting her treatment of Miſs Harlowe, and is ſo 
much ſet upon procuring her forgiveneſs, that ſhe is 
ſure the news ſhe has to carry her, will haſten her end. 


All theſe things I leave upon thy reflection. 
: 12 LETTER 
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LE TT XXXVI. 
| Mr. BzLroRD, ToRopzar LovzLAcx, E:. 


Sat. Night. 


OUR n gives me a dreadful account of 

your raving unmanageableneſs. I wonder not at 
| But as nothing violent is laſting, I dare ſay, that 
— habitual gaiety of heart will quickly get the better 

of your phrenzy: And the rather do I judge ſo, as your 
fits are of the raving kind (ſuitable to your natural im- 
Petuoſity) and not of that melancholy ſpecies which 
ſeizes lower ſoulss. 

For this reaſon I will proceed in writing to you, that 
my narrative may not be broken by your diſcompoſure; 
and that the contents of it may find you, and help you 
to reflection, when you ſhall be reſtored. 

HFarry is returned from carrying the poſthumous Let- 
ters to the family and to Miſs Howe; and that of the 
Colonel which acquaints James Harlowe with his Siſter's 

ä 2 and with her deſire to be interred near her Grand- 

father 
Nlarry was not admitted into the preſence of any of 

the family. 'They were all aſſembled together, it ſeems, 

at Harlowe-place, on occaſion of the Colonel's Letter 
which: informed them of the Lady's dangerous way (a); 
and were comforting themſelves, as Harry was told, 
with hopes, that Mr. Morden had made the worſt of 
her ſtate, in order to quicken their reſolutions. 

It is eaſy then to judge what muſt be their grief and 
ſurprize on receiving the fatal news which the Letters 
Harry ſent in to them communicated. 

He ſtaid there long enough to find the whole houſe 
in confuſion; the ſervants running different ways; la- 
menting and wringing their hands as they ran; the 
female ſervants particularly; as if ſome body (poor 
Mrs. Harlowe no WO and _—_— Mrs. Hervey 
wo were in fits. 7 | 


| Ever 
. 6); See p. 79. 
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heart, was no more!!! 
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Every one was in ſuch diſorder, that he could get no 
commands, nor obtain any notice of himſelf. The ſer- 
vants ſeemed more inclined to execrate than welcome 
him O maſter! O young man ! cried three or four to- 
gether, what diſmal tidings have you brought They 
helped him, at the very firſt word, to his horſe ; which 
with great civility they had put up on his arrival: And 


he went to an Inn; and purſued on foot his way to 


Mrs. Norton's ; and finding her come to town, left 
the Letter he carried down for her with her ſon (a fine 


youth); Who, when he heard the fatal news, burſt out 
into a flood of tears —firſt lamenting the Lady's — 


and then crying out, What, what, would become of 
his poor Mother? How would ſhe ſupport herſelf, 


when ſhe ſhould find on her: arrival in town, that the 


dear Lady, who was ſo deſervedly the darling of her 


He proceeded to Miſs: Howe's, with the Letter for 
her. That Lady, he was told; had juſt given orders 


for a young man, a. tenant's ſon, to poſt to London, 


to bring her news of her dear friend's condition, and 
whether ſhe ſhould herſelf be encouraged, by an account 
of her being ſtill alive, to make her a viſit; every · thing 
being ordered to be in readineſs for her going up, on 


his return with the news ſhe wiſhed and prayed for with 


the utmoſt impatience. And Harry was juſt in time to 


prevent the man's ſetting ou. 


He had the precaution to deſire to ſpeak with Miſe 


#7 


Howe's woman or maid, and communicated to her the 


fatal tidings, that ſhe might break them to her young 


Lady. The maid was herſelf fo affected, that her old 
Lady (who, Harry ſaid, ſeemed to be every-where at 


once) came to ſee what ailed her; and was herſelf. fo 
ſtruck with the communication, that ſhe was forced to 
fit down in a chair: O the ſweet creature! ſaid ſhe— 
And is it come to this O my poor Nancy !—How 
ſhall I be able to break the matter to my Nancy! 

Mr. Hickman was in the houſe. He haſtened in to 


comtort the old * he could not reſtrain his 


7 
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own tears, He feared, he ſaid, when he was laſt in 
town, that this ſad event would ſoon happen: But little 
thought it would be ſo very ſoon!—But ſhe is happy, 1 
am ſure, ſaid the good Gentleman. 

Mrs. Howe, when a little recovered, went up, in 
Po we to break the: news to her Daughter. She took 
the Letter, and her Salts in her hand, And they had 
occaſion for the latter. For the houſekeeper ſoon came 
hurrying down into the kitchen, her face overſpread 
with tears Her young miſtreſs had fainted away, ſhe 
ſaid Nor did ſhe wonder at it—Never did there live 
a Lady more deſerving of general admiration and la- 
mentation, than Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ! And never 
was there a ſtronger friendſhip diſſolved by death than 
between her young Lady and her. 

She hurtied with a lighted ene, and with 
feathers, to burn under the noſe of her young miſtreſs, 5 
which ſhewed that ſhe continued in fits. | 

Mr. Hickman afterwards, with his uſual hiimanity, 


= directed that Harry ſhould be taken care of all night ; 


it being then the cloſe of day. He aſſced him after my 
health. He expreſſed him elf exceſſively afflicted, as 
well for the death of the moſt excellent of women, as 
for the juſt grief of the Lady whom he ſo paſſionately 
loves. "Bur þ he called the departed Lady an Angel of 
Light. We dreaded, ſaid he (tell your maſter) to read 
the Letter ſent—But we needed not Tis a bleſſed 
Letter, written by a bleſſed hand - But the conſolation 
ſhe aims to give, will for the preſent heighten the ſenſe 
we all ſhall have of the loſs of ſo excellent a creature 
Tell Mr. Belford, that I thank God I am not the man 
who had the unmerited honour to call — her Brother. 
I know how — this _ cataſtrophe (as I may 
call it, ſince ſo many perſo — in it) affects 
thee, 1 ſhould have been Nad to have had particulars 
of the diſtreſs which the firſt communication of it muſt 
have given to the Harlowes. Yet who but muſt pity 
the unhappy Mother ? 


The Anſyer which James Harlowe tvturntd: to Co 
On 
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lonel Morden's Letter of notification of his Siſter's death, 
and to her requeſt as to Interrment, will giye a faint idea 
of what their concern muſt be. Here follows a copy of it. 
T William Monp EN, %, 
Dear Couſin, 5 - Saturday, Sept. g. 
1 Cannot find words to expreſs what we all ſuffer on 
4 the moſt mournful news that ever was communicated 
to Us. | T1 | e | 1 ($4 f 
| My Siſter Arabella (but, alas! I have now no other 
Siſter) was preparing to follow Mrs. Norton up; and 
J had reſolved. to eſcorte her, and to have looked in 
vpon the dear creature. WW ags boa 
God be merciful to us all | To what purpoſe did the 
Doctor write if ſhe was ſo near her end ?—Why, as 
every-bedy: ſays, did he not ſend ſooner ?—or why 


at all? | 


The meſtadmirable young creature that ever ſwerved! 
not one friend to be with her —-Alas! Sir, I fear my 
Mother will never get over this ſhock She has been 

in hourly fits ever ſince ſhe received the fatal news. My 
poor Father has the gout thrown into his ſtomach z 
and heaven knows O Couſin, O Sir! I meant no- 
thing but the honour of the family; yet have I all the 
weight throw upon me this curſed Lovelace | 
may I periſh if he eſcape the deſerved vengeance I] (0. 
We had begun to pleaſe ourſelyes that we ſhould 
ſoon ſee her here Good Heaven! that her next en- 
trance into this houſe, after ſhe abandoned us fo preci- 
pitately, ſhquld be in a coffin??!!?!n;nl! 

We can have nothing to do with her Executor (an- 
other ſtrange ſtep of the dear creature's'!) He cannot 
expect we will nor, if he be a gentleman, will he 


order an Undertaker to convey the body down to us. 
My Mother ſays ſhe ſhall. be for ever unhappy, if ſhe 
may not in death ſce the dear creature whom ſhe could 
(a) The words thus incloſed II were omitted in the tranſcript 
ia 2: i, 10; 980; uν⁰ji nνν,Hr in 


1 
4 of kad - * Ls 4 


— 


to ; 
b T2 not 


think of acting. Do au therefore be pleaſed, Sir, to 
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not ſee in life: Be ſo kind therefore as to direct the lid 

to be only half-ſcrewed down that (if my poor Mother 

cannot be prevailed upon to diſpenſe with ſo ſhocking 

a _—_— 8 le) ſhe may be obliged— She was the darling 
er | 


of eart | 
If we know her Will in relation to the funeral, it 


ſhall be punctually complied with: As ſhall every thing 
in it that is fit or reaſonable to be performed; and This 
without the intervention of ſtrangers. 
Will you not, dear Sir, favour us with your preſence 
at this melancholy time? Pray do ;—and pity and ex- 
cuſe, with the generoſity which is natural to the Brave 
and the Wiſe, what paſſed at our laſt. meeting. Every 
one s 1 oe attend you. And I am, Sir, 


85 our Inexpreſſibly ane Couſin and Servant, 
1 gu. HaRLOWE Jun, 


. Every-thing that is Fit or Reaſonable to be performed! 


E I to the Colonel, from the above Letter on 
s reading it to me:] That i is every· thing which ſhe 


has directed, that can be performed. I hope, Colonel, 
that 1 ſhall have no contention with them. I wiſh no 
more for their acquaintance than they do for mine. But 


— Sit, muſt be the mediator between them and me; 


I ſhall inſiſt upon a literal pvp gro in way 


article, 29785 
The Colonel was ſo kind as to o dee that he e would 


en work: in wy reſolution.” 


L E I T E R xXXXVII. 
u Burke b, To RoßERT LOVE, 2 
; Sunday Morn. 8 0 Cloct, Sept. 19, . : 


= EOS Smiths till L ſaw the Laſt of all that! is mor · 
tal of the divine Lady. 


As ſhe has directed Rings by her will to faveral per⸗ 


—— with her hair to be ſet in cryſtal, the afflicted 
Mrs. Norton cut off before the coffin was cloſed four 
capping ringlets z one or 3 the Colonel took for 

| 7 3"  locket, 


kn hand PP” XY © OP COTE En. ECP WIL D LY 
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A — 4 which, he ſays, he will cauſe to be made, and 

wear next his heart i in memory of his beloved Couſin, 

| Between Four and Five in the morning, the corpſe 

was put into the herſe; the coffin before being filled, 

as intended, with flowers and aromatic herbs, and pro- 

per care taken to prevent the een man (to the eye) 
from the jolting of the herſe. 

Poor Mrs. Norton is extremely il. 1 gave particular 
direckions to Mrs. Smith's maid (whom I have ordered 
to attend the good woman in a mourning chariot) to 
take care of her. The Colonel, who rides with his-ſer- 
vants within view of the  herſe, ſays, that he will lee 

my orders in relation to her enforced, 

When the herſe moved off, and was out of ſight, I 
locked up the Lady's chamber, i into which al that had 
belonged to her was removed. 

expect to hear from the Colonel as bon as bei is got 
my . e ſervant mn No bs #490 


#0 NDO-Eo To Bo Bui *XXXVILL 
"My. Mena, To' Jon BrTroxp, Zh; 


| | Dear Jacl, A Unbridge, Sunday Morn. 9 clock. 


[ SEN you incloſed a. Letter from Mr. Lovelace; 

which, tho” written in the curſed Algebra, I know 
to be ſuch a one as will ſhew what a queer way he is in; 
for he read it to us with the air of a Tragedian. You 
will ſee by it what the mad fellow had intended to do, 
if we had not all of us interpoſed. He was actually ſet- 
ting out with a Surgeon of this place, to have be Lady 
opened and embalmed. Rot me if it be not my full 
perſuaſion, that if he had, her heart would have bien 
found to be either iron or marble; . 

We have got Lord M. to him, - His Lordihip is 
alſo much afflicted at the Lady's death. His Siſters and 
Nieces, he ſays, will be ready to break their hearts. 
What a rout's here about a woman? For after all ſhe 
was no more. 

20 have m a  pailful 6 black bull's blood from 

mz 
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him; and this has lowered him a little. But he thevatens 
Colonel Morden, he threatens You for your curſed re- 
flections [Curſed reflections indeed, Jaa 1 and Curſes 
all the world and himſelf, ſtill. : 

Laſt night his mourning (which is foll as deep as fort 
' wife) was brought home, and his ſellovs mourning too. 
And tho? 8 o'clock, he would put it an, and make them 
attend: him-in theirs. ern 
Euvery- body blames him on this Lady's account. But 
I ſee nat for why. She was a Vixen in her virtue. What 
a pretty fellow has ſhe ruined— Hay, Jack — And her 
relations are ten times more to blame than he. I will 

rove this to the teeth of them all. If they could uſe 
| ber ill, why ſhould they expect bim to uſe her well?— 
YVdu, or I, or Tourville, in his ſhoes, would have done 
as he has done. Are nat all the girls forewarned ?— 
Has he done by her as that Caitiff Miles did to the 
farmer's daughter, whom he tricked up to town (4 


« pretty girl alſo, juſt ſuch another as Bob's Roſebud!) 


under a notion of waiting on a Lady—DrilPd her on, 
| MF $450k the Lady was abroad. Drank her. light- 
earted 3 then carried her to a Play; then it was too 
c late, you know, to fee the pretended Lady: Then 
to a n Ruined her, as they call it, and all the 
* ſume day. Kept her on (an ugly dog tao!) a fort- 
night or three weeks; then left her to the mercy of 
6 — people of the Bagnio (never paying for any - thing; 
s who ſtript her of all her cloaths, and becauſe ſhe would 
not — on, threw her i into priſon; where ſhe died in 
© want, and in deſpair! A true ſtory, thou knoweſt, 
Jack— This fellow deſerved to he damn d. But has our 
Bob been ſuch a villain as this? And would he not have 
married this _ e Lady 0 1 150 liel very 
eviden 
. OT — ſhould weh curſed * take bim? 
Who Would have thought ho had been ſuch paor blood? 
Now. Not the puppy l eo ſee him ſit ſilent in a corner, 
when he has tired himſelf with his mock-majeſty, and 


with Hivarguraentationi {wholſo fond: of argueing as 2 
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$ and teaching his ſhadow to make mouths againſt the 
- wainſcot— The devil ferch me, af I have patience with 
$ | 
| —_ he has had no reſt for theſ ten days: That's the 
l thing! Vou muſt write to him; and are.” coax 
him, Jack, and ſend him what he writes and give 
him all his way: There will be no bearing him elſe, 
And get the Lady buried as faſt as you can: and don't 
U let him know where. 
˖ This Letter ſhould have gone yeſterday. We told 
, him it did. But were in hopes he would not have 
enquired after it e Bur he f raves as he Ny not any 
: anſwer. © 
What he woch bd to wy of other of your — 
has given my Lord ſuch a eurloſity, as makes him deſire 
ou to continue your accounts. Pray do: But not in 
your helliſi Arabick; and we witl let the poor fellow 
only't into what we think fitting for his preſent way: 

] live a curſed dull poking life here. With what I ſo 
lately ſaw of poor Belton, and what I now ſee of this 
| charming fellow, I ſhall be as crazy as he ſoon, or as 
dull as thou, Jack; ſo muſt ſeek for better company in 
town than either of you. I have been foreed do read 
ſometimes to divert me; and you know I hate reading. 
It preſently ſets me into a fit of drowzineſs, and mn 1 
yawn and ſtretch like a devil. 

Yet in Pryden's Palemon and Arcite have I — now] 
met with a paſſage, that has in it much of our r hy 
Theſe are ſome of the lines. | 

1 Mowbray then recites fob lines from that Pony 

Ws Fa — itrafted man, and runs the parallel; 
and then priding himſelf in his performance, \ſays, 

Let me Gro that 4 I Es . as 
you and Lovelace, I might have cut as good a figure as 
either of you. Why not? But Bo or Man I ever 
hated a book. Tis a folly to lye. I loved aHion, my 
Boy. I hated droning; and have led in former days 
more boys from their book, than ever my maſter made 
to profit by it. Kicking and _ and orcharde 
—" were my _—_ glory. 
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But I am tired of writing. I never wrote ſuch a long 
letter in my life. My wriſts and my fingers and thumb 


a ke damnably. The pen is an hundred weight at leaſt, 


And my eyes are ready to drop out of my head upon 


the paper. — The cramp but this minute in my fingers, 


Rot the gooſe and the gooſe-quill! I will write no more 
long Letters for a twelvemonth to come. Yet one 
word: We think the mad fellow coming to. Adieu. 
dez, EK Wr De- TI. 

Mr. LovzLacs, To Jonn Belrogp, EI 
Jack, | Unbridge, Sat. Sept. . 


T Think it abſolutely right that my ever-dear and be. 


1 loved Lady ſhould be opened and embalmed. It 
muſt be done out of hand this very afternoon. Your 
acquaintance Tomkins-and old Anderſon of this place, 
whom I will bring with me, ſhall be the Surgeons. 1 
have talked to the latter about it. 9 

I will ſee every: thing done with that decorum which 
the caſe, and the ſacred perſon of my Beloved require. 
Every thing that can be done to preſerve the Charmer 
from decay, ſhall alſo be done. And when ſhe will 
deſcend to her original duſt, or cannot be kept longer, 
Iwill then have her laid in my family-vault between my 
own Father and Mother. Myſelf, as I am in my ſoul, 
ſo in per ſon, chief mourner. But her beart, to which 
I have ſuch unqueſtionable pretenſions, in which once! 
had fo large a ſhare, and which I will prize above my 
own, I will have. I will keep it in ſpirits. It ſhall 
never be out of my ſight. And all the charges of 
ſepulture too ſhall be mine. 
Surely no- body will diſpute my right to her. Whoſe 
was ſhe living? Whoſe is ſhe dead, but mine ? — Her 
curſed parents, whoſe barbarity to her, no doubt, was 


the true cauſe of her death, have long ſince renounced 


her. She left them for me. She choſe me therefore: 
And I was her huſband. What tho? I treated her like 
a Villain? Do I not pay for it now e ee 

; 1 3 have 
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have been mine had I not? No- body will diſpute but 
ſhe would. And has ſhe not forgiven me ? I am then 
t in ſtatu quo priùs with her—Am I not!—as if I had 
never offended ? Whoſe then can ſhe be but mine? 
s I will free you from your Executorſhip and all your 
cars. 7 | 
. Take notice, Belford, that I do hereby actually dif- 
charge you, and every- body, from all cares and trou- 
bles relating to her. And as to her laſt Teſtament, I 
will execute it myſelf. 4? 
There were no articles between us, no ſettlements 
and ſhe is mine, as you ſee I have proved to a demon- 
ſtration: Nor could ſhe diſpoſe of herſelf but as I 
e pleaſed, Damnation ſeize me then if I make not good 
lt my right againſt all oppoſers ! | 4 
ur Her bowels, if her friends are very ſolicitous about 
them, and very humble and ſorrowful (and none have 
they of their own) ſhall be ſent down to them To be 
laid with her anceſtors - unleſs ſne has ordered otherwiſe, 
ch For, except that ſhe ſhall not be committed to the un- 
worthy earth ſo long as ſhe can be kept out of it, her 
er Will ſhall be performed in every-thing. 4 
I ſend in the mean time for a lock of her hair. 
l charge you ſtir not in any part of her Will, but by 
my expreſs direction. I will order every-thing myſelf. 
For am J not her huſband ? And being forgiven by her, 
am I not the choſen of her heart? What elſe ſignifies 
her forgiveneſs ? a * | A 
The two inſufferable wretches you have ſent me, 
plague me to death, and would treat me like a babe in 
ings. Damn the fellows, what can they mean by it? 
Vet that crippled monkey Doleman joins with them. 
And, as I hear them whiſper, they have ſent for Lord 
M. To controul me, I ſuppoſe. _ 1 
What can they mean by this uſage? Sure all the 
world is run mad but myſelf. They treat me as they 
ought every one of themſelves to be treated. The 
whole world is but one great Bedlam. God confound 
it, and every- thing in it, ſince now my beloved Cla- 
7223 1 1 | riſſa 


D 
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riſſa * more Harlowe—Curſe frag- that 
name, and every one called by it. 

What I write to you for is, 

1. To forbid you intermeddling with any-thing 1 re- 
lating to her. Io forbid Morden intermeddling allo, 
If I remember right, he has threatened me, and curſed 

me, and uſed me ill—And let him be gone from her if 
he would avoid my reſentments. 

2. To ſend — a lock of her hair inſtantly by the 
bearer, 

3- To engage Tomkins to have eee ready 
Jes _ opening and embalcning, I ſhall wing Anderſon 
with me. 

4. To get her Wil and every ching ready hs my 5. 
ruſal and conſideration, 

F will have poſſeſſion of her dear heart this very 

night; and let Tomkins provide a proper receptacle and 
ſpirits, till I can get a golden one made for it. 
I will take her papers. And as no one can do ber 
memory juſtice equal to myſelf, and 1 will not ſpare 
myſelf, Who can better ſhew the world what ſhe was, 
= what a villain he, that could uſe her ill? And the 
world ſhall alſo ſee, what n and ene pa- 
rents ſhe had. 

All ſhall be ſet forth in words at length. No: mincing 
of the matter. Names undiſguiſed as well as Facts. 
For as I ſhall make the worſt figure in it myſelf, and 
have a right to treat myſelf as — elſe ſnall; who 
will controul me? Who dare call me to account? 
Let me know if the damn'd Mother be yet the ſub- 

of the devil's own vengeance—if the old wretch be 
dead or alive? Some exemplary miſchief I muſt yet do. 
My revenge ſhall ſweep away that devil and all my op- 
poſers of the cruel Harlowe family, from the face of the 
earth. Whole hecatombs ought to be offered up to the 
Manes of my Clariſſa Lovelace. 
Altho' her Will may in ſome reſpects croſs mine, yet 


— be pon I 12 be the n en of 
Next 
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Next to mine, hers ſhall be obſerved z for ſhe is my 
wife; and ſhall be to all eternity, I will never have 
Adieu, Jack. I am preparing to be with you. I 
charge you, as you value my life or your own, do not 
oppoſe me in any- thing relating to my Clariſſa Lovelace. 
My temper is entirely altered. I know not what it 
is to laugh, or ſmile, or be pleaſant. I am grown cho- 
kric and impatient, and will not be Wake. 7 7 
I write this in characters as I uſed to do, that no-body 
but you ſhould know what I write. For never was any 
man plagued with impertinents, as I am, 90 
1 HY ER. LOVE LAOE. 


Ina ce Paper incloſed in the above. 
LeT me tell thee, in characters ſtill, that I am in a 


* 


dreadful way juſt now. My brain is all boiling like a 
caldron over a fiery furnace. What a devil is the matter 


with me I wonder! I never was ſo ſtrange in my life. 
In truth, Jack, I have been a moſt execrable villain. 


| And when I conſider all my actions to this angel of a 


woman, and in her the piety, the charity,” the wit, the 
beauty I have helped to deſtroy, and the good to the 


world I have thereby been a means of fruſtrating; Ican 


pronounce damnation upon myſelf, How then can I 
expect mercy any- where elſe! _ „ 

believe I ſhall have no patience with you when I ſee 
you. Your damn'd ſtings and reflections have almoſt 
turned my brain, % ah” er ee 


But here Lord M. they tell me, is come! | Damn him, 


and thoſe Who ſent for him! | 
I know not what I have written. But her dear heart 


and a lock of her hair I will have, let who will be the 


gainſayers! For is ſhe not mine? Whoſe elſe can ſhe 
be? She has no Father nor Mother, no Siſter, no Bro- 
ther; no Relations but me. And my Beloved is mine; 
and J am hers: And that's enough. But Oh! 


She's out! The damp of death bas quench'd ber quite! 
* Thoſe. ſpicy doors, ber lips, are ſhut, cloſe lock'd, 


- Which never gale of life ſhall open more! 


— —— — — 
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And is it ſo! Is it indeed ſo?—Good God! Good 


 God!—But they will not let me write on. I muſt go 
down to this officious Feer — Who the devil ſent for 


; him? 
| LE: T T E R XL. 
Mr. omen To RICHARD MowzxAv, Eſq; 


Sunday, Sept. 10. 4 in the Afternoon. 
| H AVE yours, with our unhappy friend's incloſed. 
1 T1 am glad my Lord is with him. As I preſume 
that his phrenſy will be but of- ſhort continuance, 1 
moſt earneſtly. wiſh, that on his recovery he could be 
prevailed upon to go abroad, Mr. Morden, who is 
inconſolable, has ſeen by the Will (as indeed he ſuſpected 
before he read it) that the caſe was more than a common 
ſeduction; and has dropt hints already, that he looks 
upon himſelf, on that account, as freed from his promiſes 
made to the dying Lady, which were, that he would 
not ſeek to avenge her death, _ 

You muſt make the recovery of his health the motive 
for urging him on this head; for, if you hint at his 
own 2857 he will not ſtir, but rather ſeek the Colonel. 
As to the lock of hair, you may eaſily pacify him 
(as you once ſaw the angel) with hair near the colour, if 
he be intent upon it. 

At my Lord's deſire I will write on, and it in my com- 
mon hand ; that you may judge what is, and what is not 
fit to read to Mr. Lovelace at preſent. - But as 1 ſhall 


not forbear reflections as I go along, in hopes to reach 


his heart on his recovery, Ithink it beſt to direct myſelf 
to him till; and that as if he were not diſordered. 

As J ſhall not have leiſure to take copies, and yet am 
willing to have the whole ſubject before me, for my own 
future contemplation ; ] muſt infiſt upon a return of my 
Letters ſome time hence. Mr. Lovelace knows that 
this is one of my conditions; and has hitherto complied 


with it. 


Thy en M nene! is an inimitable performance, 


— art a reg A Log creature. But let ” 
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moſt earneſtly conjure thee, and the idle flutterer Tour- 


ville, from what ye have ſeen of poor Belton's exit; 


from our friend Lovelace's phrenſy, and the occaſion ok 
it; and from the terrible condition in which the wretched 
Sinclair, lies ; to ſet about an immediate change of life 
and manners. For my own part, I am determined, be 
your rauchen what ey moſs to _ au advice I 
VB, r i 
om” 2 A. witmſe i Selz hs 5 11880 
25 wo LF 02D, 


I ET T ER XII. 


Mr. Mikele To' Rozzzr erte p "Ih 


Lovelace I have 2 ſcene to paint in relation to 
the wretched Sinclair, that, if I. do it juſtice, 
ul make thee ſeriouſly ponder and reflect, or nothing 
can. I will lead to it in order; and that in my uſual 
hand, that thy. CORIPEErs may: be able to ad it as well 
as thyſelf. 2 
When 1 had written the oy Letter; nt ie | 
ing what to do with myſelf; reco lecting, 10 in vain 
wiſhing for that delightful and improving converſation, 
which J had now for ever loſt; I thought I had as good 
begin the taſk, which I had for ſome time paſt reſolved 
to begin; that is to ſay; To go to church; and ſee if I 
could not reap ſome benefit from what I ſhould hear 
there. Accordingly I determined to go to hear the 


celebrated preacher at St. James's church. But, as if 


the devil (for ſo I was then ready to conclude) thought 
himſelf concerned to prevent my intention, a viſit was 
made me juſt as I was dreſſed, which took me off from 
my purpoſe. 

From whom ſhould this viſit be, but ors: Sal y 
Martin, accompanied by Mrs. Carter, the Siſter of 
the infamous Sinclair; the ſame, I ſuppoſe I need not 
tell you, who keeps the Bagnio near Bloomſbury. 

Theſe told me that the Surgeon, Apothecary, and 
Phyſician, had all given the wretched woman over; 

Ya. VI, K "—_— 
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but that ſhe ſaid, She could not die, nor be at reſt, till 
ſhe ſaw me: And they befought me to accompany them 
in the coach they came in, if I had one ſpark of charity, 


of Chriſtian charity; as they called it, left. 


I vas very loth to be diverted from my purpoſe by a 
requeſt | ſo unwelcome, and from people ſo abhorred; 
but at laſt went, and we got thither by Ten: Where a 
ſcene ſo ſhocking preſented itſelf to me, that the death 
of poor deſponding Belton is not, I think, to be com- 
pared with it. | 
The old wretch had. once put her leg out by her rage 
and violence, and had been crying, ſcolding, curſing, 
ever ſincę the preceding evening, that the Surgeon had 
told her it was impoſſible to ſave her; and that a mortifi- 
cation had begun to ſhew itſelf; inſomuch that pyrely 
in compaſſion to their own ears, they had been forced to 


ſend for another Surgeon, purpoſely to tell her, tho! 


againſt his judgment, and (being a friend of the other) 


to ſeem to convince him, that he miſtook her caſe; and 


that, if ſhe would be patient, ſne might recover. But, 
nevertheleſs; her apprelienſions of death, and her anti 
pathy to the thoughts of dying, were ſo ſtrong, that 
their impoſture had not the intended effect, and ſhe was 
raving, crying, curſing, and even howling, more like 
a wolf than a human creature, when I came; ſo that as 
J went up- ſtairs, I ſaid, Surely this foiſt, this howling, 
cannot be from tlie unhappy woman! Sally ſaid it was; 
and aſſured me, that it was nothing to the noiſe ſhe had 
made all night; and ſtepping into her room before me, 


Dear Madam Sinclair, ſaid ſhe, forbear this noiſe ! It is 


more like that of a bull! than a woman Here comes 
Mr. Belford; and you'll fright him away if you bello 
at this rate. 3 . Dog 
There were no leſs than Eight of her curſed daughters 
ſurrounding her bed when I entered; one of her part- 
ners, Polly Horton, at their head; and now Sally, het 
other partner, and Madam Carter, as they called Her (ſor 
they are all Madams with one another) made the number 
Ten: All in ſhocking diſhabille, and without ſtays, 


except 
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except Sally, Carter, and Polly; who, not daring to 
leave her, had not been in bed all nighglt. 
The other Seven ſeemed to have been but juſt up, 
riſen perhaps from their cuſtomers in the fore: houſe, and 
their nocturnal Orgies, with faces, three or four of them, 
that had run, the paint lyihg in ſtreaky ſeaàms not half 
blowz'd off, diſcovering coarle wrinkled ſkins : The hair 
of ſome of them of divers colours, | obliged to the 
black-lead comb where black was affected; the artificial 
jet, however, yielding apace to the natural brindle 5 
That of others plaiſtered with oil and powder; the oil 
predominating: But every one's hanging about her ears 
and neck in broken curls, or ragged ends; and each at 
my entrance taken with one motion, ſtroaking their 
matted locks. with both hands under their coifs, mobs; 
or pinners, every one of which was awry... They were 
all lip-ſhoed ; ſtockenleſs ſome; only under - petticoated 
all; their gowns, made to cover ſtraddling hoops, 
hanging trolloppy, and tangling about their heels; but 
haſtily wrapt round them, as ſoon as I came up- ſtairs. 
And half of them (unpadded, ſhoulder-bent; pallid-lipt) 15 
limber· jointed wretches) appearing, from a blooming 
Nineteen or Twenty perhaps over- night, haggard well - 
worn ſtrumpets of Thirty- eight or Forty. 191 Zülle £ 
I am the more particular in deſcribing; to thee the ap- 
pearance theſe creatures made in my eyes when I came 
into the room, _bgcauſe I belieye thou never ſaweſt any 
of them, uch leſs a group of them, thus unprepared 
for being ſeen (a). I, for my part, never did before; 
nor had I now, but upon this occaſion; been thus a- 
voured. If thou Bhadſt, I believe thou wouldſt hate a 
profligate woman, as one of Swift's Yahoos, or Virgil's 
obſcene Harpyes, ſquirting their ordure upon the Trojan 
trenchers; ſince the perſons of ſuch in their retirements 
are as filthy as their minds Hate them as much as I 
{2) Whoever has ſeen Dean Swift's Lady's Dreſſing-Room, will 
think this deſcription of Mr. Belford not only more natural but 
more decent painting; as well as better juſtified by the 4g, and by 
the ye that may be made of it. FR. Os. 120 01 
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do; and as much as I admire, and next to adore a truly. 
virtuous and elegant woman: For to me it is evident, 
that as a neat and clean woman muſt be an angel of 2 
creature, ſo a' ſluttiſn one is _ nt; animal in 
nature o #20} 40 05143 2536-8319 + 
But theſe were the We the chown band ; 0 
now - and- then flitted in, to the number of half a 'Yozen 
or more, by turns, ſubordinate ſinners, under-graduates, 
younger than ſome of the choſen phalanx, but not leſ 
obſcene! in their appearance, tho indeed not ſo much 
beholden to the plaſtering fucus; yet unpropt by ſtays 
ſqualid, looſe in attire, fluggiſh-haired, , under-petticoated 
| only as the former, eyes half opened, winking and pink- 
ing, miſpatched, ' yawning; aſtretching, as if from the 
unworn-off>effe&s of the midnight revel ;7 all armed in 
ſucceſſion. with fupplies of: cordials' (of which every one 
preſent was either taſter: or partaker) under the direction 
of the buſier Dorcas, who — knen in, to ſee 
her ſlops duly given and take. 

But when I approached the old wretch, wha a ſpe- 
| acle prefented elf to my eyes: 
Her misfortune has not at all ſunk; dur: 8 as] 
thought; Increaſed; her fleſh; rage and violence perhaps 
ſwelling her muſcular ſeatures;: Behold her then, ſpread- 
ing the dle tumbled: bed with her huge quaggy car- 
caſe: Her'mill-poſt arms held up; her broad hands 
clenched with violence; her big eyes, goggling and 
flaming-red as we may ſuppoſe thoſe of a ſalamander; 
her matted grieſly hair, made irreverend by her wick- 
edneſs (her clouted head-dreſs being half off) ſpread 
about her fat ears and brawny neck; her livid lips 
parched, and working violently; her broad chin i in con- 
vulſive motion; her wide mouth, by reaſon of the con- 
traction of her forehead (which ſeemed to be half-loſtin 
its own frightful furrows) ſplitting her face, as it were, 
into two parts; and her huge tongue hideouſly rolling 
in it; heaving, puffing, as if for breath; her bellows 
ſhaped and varigus-coloured breaſts, aſcending by turns 
to her chin, and deſcending out of ſight, with the vio 
lence of her gaſpingss. 
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This was: the ſpectacle, as recollection has gg 


to deſcribe it, that this wretch made to my eye, w I | 


approached; her bed- fide, ſurrounded, as I ſaid; by her 
ſuffragans and daughters, who ſu rveyed her with ſcouling 
frighted attention, which one might eaſily ſee had more 
in it of horror and ſelf- concern (and ſelfi condemnation 
too) than of love or pity; as who ſhould 1 ce! ! what 
we ourſelyes myſt one day bel? © | 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, her naturally- -big voice, more 


hoarſened' by her ravings, broke upon me: O Mr. Bel 


ford! O Sir! ſee what: am come to See what Iam 
brought toi To have ſuch a curſed crew about me, and 

not one Of them to take care of me] But to let me 
tumble down ſtairs ſo diſtant from the room I went 
from l ſo diſtant from the room I meant to go to! 


Curſed; curſed be eyery: careleſs devil Nay this . 


worſe be their fate every one of them! 

And then ſne curſed and fwore more vehemently, and 
the more, as two of three of them were excuſing them- 
ſelves on the ſcore of their being at chat time as unable 
to help themſelves as ſhe; | - 

As ſoon as ſhe had cleared the paſſage of bir vi by 
the oaths and gurſes which her wild impatienoe made her 
utter, ſhe: began in a more hollow and whining ſtrain to 
bemoan herſelf. And here, ſaid ſhe—Heaven grant me 
patience li [clenching and unclenching her hands] am I 
to die tus.miſerably ! of a broken leg in my old age! 


—ſnatch'd_away. by means of my ow intemperance! 


Self- do b: Self: undone No time for my affairs No 
time to repent !—And,in a few hours (Oh! —0h!— 
with another long howling O- h 0 14 
Kind of ſcreaming key terminating} it) who kn Ws, who 
can tell -phere I ſhall be!—Oh1- that indeed never, 
never, had had a beinnhlgn‚ 2 

What could one ſay to ſuch a wretch as this, F 
whole life had been ſpent in the moſt diffuſive wickedneſs, 
and who no doubt has numbers of ſouls to anſwer for? 
Yet I told her, She muſt be patient: That her violence 
made her worſe : Ae an if ſhe 3 E "a 
01 ner 14 K 3 F 
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ſelf, ſhe might get into a fame more proper for ber pre 


ſent circumſtances. 

Who I interrupted me: 7 get into better frame 
J. who can neither cry, nor pray! Vet already feel the 
torments of the damn'd! What mercy ean J expect 


What hope is left for me? Then, that ſweet creature 


That incomparable Miſs Harlowe! She, it ſeems, i; 
dead and gone! O that curſed Man! Had it not been 
for him / I had never had This, the moſt crying of all 
my ſins, to anſwer for! . 


And then ſhe . W dort 10 
And is ſhe dead? Indeed dead ? proberded ſhe, 


when her howl was over—O what an angel have I been 


the means of deſtroying! For tho' it was that wicked 


man's fault that ever ſhe was in my houſe, yet it was 
Mine, and Yours, and Yours, and Yours, Devils a; 
we all were (turning to Sally, to Polly, and to one or 
two more) that he did not do her juſtice! abs That, 
That? is my curſe, and will W de yours! <> 

And chew again ſhe howled. 

1 ſtill adviſed patience, 1 ſaid, that if her tri were 
to be fo ſhott as ſhe e the more ought ſhe 
to endeavour to compoſe herſelf: And then ſhe would 
at leaſt die with more eaſe to herſelf and ſatisfaction to 
her friends, L was going to ſay—But the word die — her 
into a violent raving, and thus ſhe broke in upon m 
Die, did you fay, Sir? Die —1 will not, I Sig 
die !—I know not how: to die Die, Sir!-—And' muft | 
then die? Leave this world? I cannot bear it !—And 
who brought Num hither, Sir, (her eyes ſtrikin fite at me) 
Who brought you hither to tell me I muſt die, Sir?— 
cannot, I will not leave this world. Let bers die, who 
wiſh for another! who expect a better —I have had my 
Ee, in This; but would compound for all future 

„ ſo as I may be nothing after Thi? 

And then ſhe howled and bellowed by end 

By my faith, Lovelace, I trembled in every Joie: 


and looking upon ber wh ſpoke This, and roared Thus 


and upon the company round me, I more than once 
_ myſelf to be in one of the infernal manſions, 


w—_ * 


<D — — — — — tru 
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Yet e ee, and try for thy good if I can ſhock 
hi but half as much with my deſcriptions, as +1 was 
ſhocked by what I ſaw and heard. | 

Sally ! Polly — Siſter Carter! ſaid ſhe, dd you not 
tel me 1 mige recover? Did not che Sargeon tell mie 1 


might * 


And ſo you may, cry cry*d Sally ; Monſieur Garon ſays 
you may, if you'll be patient. Butz as I have 2h 
told you this bleſſed — you are readier to take 
deſpair from your own fears, than comfort from al the 
hope we can give you. 

Yet, cry'd the wretch, interrupting, den not Mr. 
Bellord, (and to him you have told the truth, tho? you 

won't to ne; Does not he) tel] me I ſhall die —T can- 
not bear it! I cannot bear the thoug his of dying! 

And then, but that half a dozen at once endeavoured 
to keep down her violent hands, would ſhe have beaten 
herſelf; as it ſeems ſhe had often attempted to do from 
the time the wird N popt out 155 word mottifieation to 
ber. 


well dn to what purpoſe, ſaid 7 (paring) afide to her 
Siſter, and to Sally and Polly) are theſe hopes given her, 
if the gentlemen. hr the faculty give her over? You 
ſhould: let her know the worſt, and then ſhe uf ſubmit; 
for there is no running away from. death. If ſhe has 
any matters to ſertle, put her upon ſettling them and 
do not, by telling her ſhe will live when there is no room 
to expect it, take from her the opportunity of doing 
needful things. Do the Surgeons actually give her 
over? |. (x2 

They do, ated: they: Her groſs habit, they 
ay, gives no hopes. We have ſent for both Surgeons G 
whom: we expect every minute. 

Both the Surgeons (who are French, for Mrs, Sinclair 
has heard Tourville launch out in the praiſe of French 
Surgeons) came in while we were thus talking. I retired 
to the further end of the room, and threw. up a window 
for alittle air, being half poiſoned by the effluvia ariſing 


ou ſo many contaminated carcaſes 3 which gave me no 


K 4 1 77 imperfect 
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imperſect idea of the ſtench of gaols, which corrupting 
the ambient air, en what 1 18 called the eder 
N 

Iecame back to the bed-ſide when the Surgeons had 
inſpected the fracture; and aſked chem, If there were 
any expectation of her life ? 

One of them whiſpered me, There was none: That 

ſhe had a ſtrong fever upon her, which glove, in ſuch a 
habit, would probably do the bufineſ3;; and that the 
mortification had viſibly gained upon her ſince they 
were there ſix hours ago. 

Will amputation fave her ? Her affairs ah hes mind 

| want ſettling. A few days added to her life may be of 
ſervice to her in both reſpects. 

They told me the fracture was high i in o ber leg ; J that 
the knee was greatly bruiſed ; that the mortification, in 
all pro babili ity, had ſpread half: wa of the Femur : And 
then, getting me between them (three or four of the 

women joining us, and liſtening with their mouths 

open, and all the ſigns of ignorant wonder in their 
faces, as there appeared of ſelf-ſufficiency in thoſe of the 

_ artiſts) did they by turns fill my ears with an anatomical 
deſcription of the leg and thigh, running over with terms 
of art; of the Jarſus, the Metatarſus, the Tibia, the 
Fibula, the Patella, the Os Tali, the Os Tibiæ, the 
Tibialis Poſticus and Tibialis' Auticus, up ta the Os Fer 
moris, to the Acetabulum of the Os: Iſchion, the Great 

T rochanter,, Glutæus, Triceps, Lividus, and Little Ro. 
tators; in ſhort, of all the .muſcles, .cartilages, and 
bones, hat « conſtitute the leg and thigh from the great 
toe to the hip; as if they would new me, chat all "heir 
ſcience had penetrated their heads no farther than their 
mouths; while Sally lifted up her hands with a Laud 
bleſs me Are all Surgeons ſo learned But at laſt 
both the gentlemen: declared, That if ſhe and her 

friends would conſent to ee, "ou moms 7 

E F ber leg in a moment. nut 5 

De rter aſxed, To what e purpoſe, i the open 
tion geen ee fave her? 100 Nas l 

L $M 3 | Very 


—— 
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. Very true, they ſaid ; but it might be a ſatisfaction 
to the patient 8 AE chat all was ; done chat could be 


done. 
And ſo the poor 3 was to be Ladd * quar- 


tered, as I may ſay, for an experiment only] And. 
without any hope of benefit from the renate, was to 


pay the Surgeons for tormenting her! 

1 cannot but ſay I have a mean opinion of both theſe 
gentlemen, - who, tho' they make a figure it ſeems in 
their way of living, and boaſt not only French ex- 
traction, but a Pons education, never will make any in 
their practice. 59910 

Hoy unlike: — png, Engliſh hall Tombien':a 
plain, ſerious, intelligent man, whoſe; art lies deeper 
than in words; who always. avoids parade. and Jargon; 
and endeavours to make every one as much a Judge of 
what he is about as himſelf! 

All the time that the S run on with theien ana- 
— proceſs, the wretched woman moſt frightfully 
roared. and belle wed which the gentlemen (who ſhewed 
themſelves to be of the claſs of thoſe who. are not af- 
fected with the evils they do not feel). took no other 
notice of, than by railing heir voices to be heard, as 
ſhe, raiſed hers—Being evidently, more ſolicitous to en- 


creaſe; their acquaintance, and. to propagate the notion 


of their ſxill, than to attend to the clamours of the 
poor wretch whom they were called in to relieve, " tho 
by this very means, like the dog and the ſhadow in the 
fable, they loſt both aims with me; for I never was 
deceived in one rule, which I made early ; to wit, That 
the ſtilleſt avater is the deepeſt; while the bubbling ſtream 
only agitator e's and; that ſtones and pebbles 
lie there ſomear the ſurface, to point out. the heſt place 
10 fordea-Niver/dry-ſhod, EI eM er bog en 
As no- body careda to tell, the unhappy wretch What 
every one apprehended muſt follow, and what the, Sur- 
geons convinced me ſoon.,would; I undertook to be 
Rus denouncer: of her doom. . Accordingly, the opera- 
ca I fat: down by the abide, oy 
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ſaid, Come; Mrs. Sinclair, let me adviſe you to for. 
bear theſe ravings at the careleſſneſs of thoſe, who, 1 
find, at the time, could take no care of themſelves; 
and ſince the accident hat happened, and cannot be 
remedied, to reſolve to make the beſt of the matter 
For all this violence but enrages the malady, and you 
will probably fall into a delirium, if you give way to it, 
which will deprive you of that reaſon which you ought 
to make the beſt of, for the time it may be lent you. 
She turned her head towards me, and hearing me 
ſpeak with a determined voice, and ſeeing me aſſume az 
determined an air, became more calm and attentive. 
I 'went on, telling her, that I was glad, from the 
hints ſhe had given, to find her concerned for her paſt 
miſ-ſpent life, and particularly for the part ſhe had had 
in the ruin of the moſt excellent woman on earth: That 
if ſne would compoſe herſelf, and patiently ſubmit to the 
conſequence of an evil ſhe had brought upon herſelf, it 
might poſſibly be happy for her yet. Mean time, con- 
tinued I, tell me, with temper and calmneſs, Why 
you was ſo deſirous to fee me e 
She ſeemed to be in great confuſion of thought, and 
turned her head this way and that; and at laſt, after 
much heſitation, ſaid, Alas for me! I hardly know 
what I wanted with you. When I awoke from my 
intemperate trance, and found what a curſed way I was 
in, my conſcience ſmote me, and I was for catching, 
like drowning wretehz at every ftraw.- I wanted to ſee 
every-body and ariy-body but thoſe I did fee ; every- 
body whom I thought could give me comfort. Yet 
could I expect none from Zou neither; for you had de- 
clared yourſelf my enemy, altho' I had never done you 
harm: Fer What, "Jackey,- in her old tone; whining 
thro? her noſe, was Miſs Harlowe to you ? But ſbe is 
happy But oh! what will become of ne 2—Yer tell 
me (for the Surgeons have told you- the truth, no 
doubt) tell me, Shall Ido well again? May I recover? 
If I may, Iwill begin a new courſe of life: As J hope 
- One 


, 


to be avec I will. I'll renounce you all—ever - 
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of you [looking round her] and ſcrape all Tcan toge- 

ther, and live a life of penitence; and when [ die, 
jeave it all to charitable F will, by my foul— 
Every doit of it to eharity But this once, lifting up 


her rolling eyes, and folded hands (with a wry-mouthed 


earneſtneſs, in which every muſcle and feature of her 
face bore its part) this one time — Good God of heaven 


and earth, but this once ! this once] repeating thoſe 


words five 'or Fx times, ſpare'thy poor creature, and 
every hour of my life ſhall be paſſed in PERS and 


neee : Upon my ſoul it ſhall! 


Leſs vehement] a little leſs vehement! faid Ie is 
not for me, who have led ſo free a life, as you but too 


well know, to talk to you in a reproaching ſtrain, and 


to ſer before you the imquity you have lived in, and the 


many ſouls you have helped to deſtroy. But as 


are in fo penitent a way, if I might adviſe, you ſhould 
ſend for a good Clergyman, the purity of whoſe life 


and manners may make all theſe things come from him 
wih a better grace than they can from m. 


How, Sir! What, Sir! interrupting We Send A | 


a Parſon Then you indeed think 1 ſhall die! Then 
think there is no room for hope 1A Parſon, Sir! — 
Vho ſends for a Parſon, while there is any hope left? 
The ſight of a Parſon would be death immediate to me 
I cannot, eannot die Never tell me of it 1 
die — What! cut-off in the midſt of my ſins! 
And then ſhe began again to rave, 
I cannot bear, fald I, riſing from my 2 ih a 
ſtern air, to- ſee! a reafonable*” creature "Aw ſo out- 
zeouſiy!— Will this vehemence, think you, mend 
the matter? Will it avail you any- thing? Will it not 
rather ſnorten the life you are ſo deſirous to have length- 
enced, and deprive you of the on 72 8 ou 
can ever have to ſettle your affairs. for both worlds 
Death is but Mid me ie 1 "Ak if it will be yours 
ſoon, looking at ber, it will be alſo hours, and yours, 
and Jours, ſpeaking. with a raiſed voice, and turnin 5 
every wennn! devil round her [for they all ffiook 


1 
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up an inarticulate 


— 


— » of 
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ſcent of plaiſters, falves, and ointments, were added 
the ſtenches of ſpirituous liquors, burnt and unburnt, 
of all denominations: For one or other of the crea- 
tures, under pretence of colics, gripes, or qualms, 


were continually calling for ſupplies of theſe, all the 


time I was there. And yet this is thought to be a gen- 
teel houſe of the ſort: And all the proſtitutes in it are 
proſtitutes of price, and their viſitors people of note. 
O Lovelace! what lives do moſt of us Rakes and 
Libertines lead! What company do we keep! And, 
for ſuch company, what ſociety renounce, or endea- 


vour to make like theſe! 


What woman, nice in her perſon, and of part ty in 
her mind and manners, did ſhe know what  miry wallow- 
ers the generality of men of our claſs are in themſelves, 
and conſtantly trough and ſty with, but would deteſt 


the thoughts of aſſociating with ſuch filthy ſenſualiſts, 


whoſe favourite taſte carries them to mingle with the 


| dens of Stews, Brothels, and Common- ſewers? 


Fet, to ſuch a choice are many worthy women be- 
Mer by that falſe and inconſiderate notion, raiſed 
and propagated, no doubt, by the author of all delu- 
fion, That a reformed Rake makes the beſt huſband. We 
Rakes, indeed, are bold enough' to ſuppoſe, that wo- 
men in general are as much Rakes in their hearts, as 
the Libertines ſome of them ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
with, are in their profiice. A [= matt therefore, 


„ 


virtue which is the ey of a woman: And indeed, I 
may ſay, of a man too: Why ſhould it not? 

How, indeed, can it be, if this point be 1 
weighed, that a man who thinks alike of all the Sex, 
and knows it to be in the Power of a wife to do him 
the greateſt diſhonour man can receive, and'doubts not 
her will to do it, if opportunity offer, and importunity 
be not wanting: That ſuch a one, from principle, 
mould be as good buſband to any woman ? And, in- 


2 deed, 
; \ 
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deed, little do innocents think, what a total revolution 
of manners, what a change of fixed habits, nay, what 
a conqueſt of a bad nature, and what a en of 
divine RACE, is required, to make a man a good 
buſband, .. a worthy: father, and true friend, from 

| principle; 8 eſpecially When it is conſidered, that it 
is not in a - man's .. 9wn.. power to reform when he 
will. Ti (to ſay nothing of my on experience) 
thou, Lovelace, haſt found in the progreſs. of thy at- 
tempts upon the divine Miſs Harlowe. For whoſe 
remorſes could be deeper, or more frequent, yo more 
tranſient, than thine ? 

Now, Lovelace, let me Eva if the word pace 
can be read from my pen without a ſneer from thee 
and thy aſſociates? ? I. own that once it ſounded oddly 
in muy cars. But 1 ſhall never forget what a grave.man 

* once ſaid on this very word—That with him it was a 
© Rake's Shibboleth (a). He had always, hopes of one 
- who could bear the mention of it without ridiculing 
it ; and ever gave him up for an abandoned man, who 

« made 2 jeſt of it, or of him who uſed-it,* 

Don't be diſguſted, that I mingle ſuch grave re- 
flections as theſe with my narratives. It becomes me, 
in my preſent way of thinking, to do ſo, when I ſee in 
Miſs Harlowe, how all human excellence, and in poor 
Belton, how all inhuman libertiniſm, and am near ſeeing 
in this abandon'd woman, how all diabolical profligacy, 
end. And glad ſhould I be for your own ſake, for 
your ſplendid family's ſake, and. De: the ſake of all 
your intimates and acquaintance, that you were labour- 
ing under the ſame impreſſions, that ſo we, who have 

been companions in (and promoters of one another's) 

wickedneſs, might join in a general atonement. to Mi 

utmoſt of our power. 

I came home en upon all theſe things, more 
edify ing to me than any Sermon I could have heard 
preached : And I ſhall conclude this long Letter with 
obſerving, that altho* I left the wretched: howler i in a 


a) See Ju ii. 6. 
| {a) See Judges 101 
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bigh phrenſy-fit, which was exceſſively ſhocking; ta the 


by-ſtanders 3, yet her phrenſy muſt be the happieſt part 


a. her dreadful condition: For when ſhe is Verſelf, as 8 


it is called, what muſt be her reflections upon her paſt 


profligate life, throughout which it has been her con- 
tant delight and buſineſs, devil- like, to make others 
a8 wicked as herſelf! What muſt her terrors be (a Hell 


already begun in her mind !) on looking forward to the 


dreadful State ſhe. is now upon the verge of But I 


drop my trembling pen. 


"mM o have done with ſo ſhocking a ' ſubjet? at once, we 


3 take notice, That Mr. Belford, in a future 
Letter, writes, that the miſerable Woman, to the 
| _ ſurprize of the operators themſelves (tbro hourly 


encreaſing tortures of body and mind) held out 4% 
long as till Thurſday Sept. 21. And then died in 
ſuch Agonies as terrified into a tranſi ** Penitence 

all the Wretches about ber. 1 


en E R XLII. 
| Colne] Mon pun, To - Jons BrLronp, 1 


Dear Sir, Sunday Night, Sept. 10. 


A of matters here. Poor Mrs. Norton was ſo very 
ill upon the road, that, ſlowly as the herſe moved, and 
the | chariot followed, I was afraid we ſhould not have 
got her to St. Alban's. We put up there as. I, had 
intended. I was in hopes that ſhe would. have been 
better for the ſtop : But 1 was forced to leave her be- 
bind me. Lordered the ſervant; maid you were, {6 con- 
ſiderately kind as to ſend down with her, ta be very: 
careful of her; and left the chariot to attend her. She 
deſerves all the regard that an be paid. her; not only, 
upon my Coulin's, aceount, but on her own-—Sheis an 


excellent woman. 
When: we were within ve miles of Harlowe-place, 


I put on a hand gallop. Tan the herſe to proceed 
more 


— 


Ccording to my promiſe, I ſend you an account” 


4 
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more ſowly ſtill; the croſs-road we were in being 
rough; and having more time before us than I wanted; 
for I: wiſhed not the herſe to be in'till near duſk. | 

I got to Harlowe- Place about Four o' clock. You 
may believe 1 found a mournful Houſe, « "You deſire 

me to be very minute. g 

At my entrance into che court, thay were all in mo 
tion. Every ſervant whom I ſaw had ſwelled eyes, = 

looked with ſo much concern, that at firſt I a 
hended ſome new diſaſter had happened in the amm. 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe and Mrs. Her- 
vey were there. They all helped on one another's 

— 20 as they had before gone each other” 8 n of 

eart. 

My Couſin James. met. me at the entrance of the 
hall. His countenance expreſſed a fixed concern; and 
he deſired me to ace his behaviour the laſt time [ 
was there. 

My Couſin Arabella came to me full of tears ad orief 
O Couſin ſaid ſhe, hanging upon my arm, I dare 
not aſk you any queſtions !— + 
About the approach of the herſes T ſuppoſe ſne 
meant. 
1 in ir ws full of grief; pour without going farther 
or ſpeaking, far down in the hall in the firſt chair. 
The Brother fat down on one hand of me, the Siſter 
on the other. Both were ſilent. The latter in tears. 

Mr. Antony Harlowe came to me ſoon after. His 
face was overſpread with all the appearance of woe. He 
requeſted me to walk into the e 3 where, as he 
* were all his fellow-mourners. 

T attended h him | in. "My Couſins James and Arabel 
followed me. 5 
A perfect concert t off grief; ＋ may ay, broke out 
che moment J entered the parlour. | 
My Couſin Harlowe, the dear creatuie's Father, a 
| ſoon as he ſaw me, ſaid, O Couſin, Couſin; of all our 
family, you are the only one who have nothing to re- 


proach yourſelf with !—Zo#-are a happy man 1 | 
E 


5 
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The poor Mother bowing her head to me in 1] peech- 
leſs grief, fat with her handkerchief held to her eyes, 
with one hand. The other hand was held by her Siſter 
Hervey, between both hers z Mrs. Hervey . , weeping 
upon it. 

1 the window ſat Mr. John 4 9 his face 
and his body turned from the ſorrowing company; his 
eyes red and ſwelled. _ 

My Couſin Antony, at his re· entering the parlour, 
went towards Mrs. Harlowe Don't dear Siſter, ſaid 
he Then towards my Couſin Harlowe Don't dear 


Brother Don't thus give way And without being 


able to ſay another word, went to a corner of the par- 
lour, and, wanting himſelf the comfort he would fain 
have given, . ſunk into a chair, and audibly ſobbed. 
Miſs Arabella followed her Uncle Antony, as he 
walked in before me; and ſeemed as if ſhe would have 
ſpoken to the pierced Mother ſome words of comfort. 
But ſhe was unable to utter them, and got behind her 
Mother's chair; and inclining her face over it on the 
Aung, Lady's ſhoulder, ſeemed to claim the conſo- 
ation that indulgent parent uſed, but then. was unable 
to afford Sw 
Young Mr. Harlowe with all his VS. of 
ſpirit was now ſubdued. His ſelf· reproaching con- 
ſcience, no doubt, was the cauſe of it. | 
And what, Sir, muſt their thoughts be, which, at 
that moment, in a manner deprived them of all motion, 
and turned their ſpeech into ſighs and groans!—How 
to be pitied, how greatly to be pitied, all of them! But 
how much to be curſed that abhorred Lovelace, who, 
as it ſeems, by arts uncommon, and a villainy without 
example, has been the ſole author of a woe ſo compli- 
cated and extenſive God judge me, as But I ſtop— 
The man (the man can I ſay ?) is your friend! — He 
already ſuffers, you tell me, in his intellet—Reſtore 
him, Heaven, to That—If 1 find the matter come 
out, as I apprehend it will- Indeed her own hint of his 
uſage of her, as in her Will, is enough—Nor think, 
Vor. VII. $ my 
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my beloved Couſin, thou darling of my heart ! that thy 
gentle ſpirit, breathing charity and enen to the 
vileſt of men, ſhall avail him! 

But once more I ſtop Forgive me, Sir Wb 
could behold ſuch a ſcene, who could recollect it ih 
order to deſcribe it (as minutely as you wiſhed me to 
relate how this unhappy family were affected on this fad 
occaſion) every one of the mourners nearly related to 
himſelf, and not be exaſperated againſt the author of all? 

As I was the only perſon (grieved as I was myſelf, 
from whom any of them, at that inſtant, could derive 
comfort; Let us not, ſaid I, my dear Couſin, ap- 
proaching the inconſolable Mother, give way to a grief, 
which however juſt, can now avail us nothing. - We 
hurt ourſelves, and cannot recall the dear creature for 
whom we mourn. Nor would you wiſh it, if you 
knew with what aſſurances of eternal happineſs the left 
the world, —She is happy, Madam !—Depend upon it, 
the is happy! And comfort yourſelves with that al 
ſurance, 

O Couſin, Couſin! ze the unhappy Mother, with- 
drawing her hand from that of her Silter Hervey, and 
preſſing mine with it, You know not what a Child! 
have loſt Then in a lower voice, And bow loſt !— 
That it is that makes the loſs inſupportable. 

They all joined in a kind of melancholy chorus, and 
each accuſed him and herſelf, and ſome of them one 
another. But the eyes of all, in turn, were caſt upon 
my Couſin James as the perſon who had kept up the 
; 1 reſentment againſt ſo ſweet a creature. While 

e was hardly able to bear his own remorſe: Nor Miß 
Harlowe hers ; ſhe breaking out into words, Hov 
tauntingly did 1 write to her! How barbarouſly did! 
inſult her! Yet hõw patiently did the take it 12. Who 
_ would have thought that ſhe had been fo near her end! 
O Brother, Brother but for you But for you !— 

Double not upon me, ſaid he, my own woes!—T have 
every-thing before me that has paſſed I thought only to 


"reclaim a dear creature that had erred ! ! I intended not 
x "to 
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to break her tender heart !—But it was the villainous 
Lovelace who did that Not any of us Vet, Couſin, 
did ſhe not attribute all to me l fear ſhe did !—Tel 
me only, did ſhe name me, did ſhe ſpeak of me, in her 
laſt hours? I hope ſhe, who could forgive the greateſt 
villain on earth, and plead that he may be late from our 


vengeance I hope ſhe could forgive me. 


She died bleſſing you all; and juſtified I, than 


condemned your ſeverity to her. 


Then they ſet up another general lamentation. We 


| ſee ſaid her Father, Enough, we ſee in her heart- 


piercing Letters to us, what a happy frame ſhe was in 
a few days before her death But did it hold to the 
laſt? Had the no repinings ? Had the dear child ng 
heart-burnings ? | 
None at all I never ſaw, and never ſhall ſee, fo 
bleſſed a departure: And no wonder; for I never 
heard of ſuch a preparation. Every hour for weeks 
together was taken up in it. Let this be our comfort; 
We need only to wiſh for ſo happy an end for ourſelves, ; 


and for thoſe who are neareſt to our hearts. We may ar y 


of us be grieved for acts of unkindneſs to her: But had 
all happened that once ſhe wiſhed for, ſhe; could not 
have madea happier, perhaps not ſo happy, an end. 
Dear Soul! and dear ſweet Soul | the Father, Un- 
cles, Siſter, my Couſin Hervey, cried out all at once in 
accents of anguiſh inexpreſſibly affecting. 25 
We muſt: for ever be diſturbed for thoſe acts of un- 
kindneſs to ſo ſweet a child, cried the unhappy Mo- 


ther !—Indeed, indeed (ſoftly to her Siſter Hervey) I 1 


have been too paſſive, much too paſſive, in this caſe! 
—The temporary quiet I have been ſo ſtudious all my 
life to preſerve, has coſt me everlaſting diſquiet !— 
There ſhe ſtop t. : \ 
Dear Siſter | was all Mrs. Hervey could ſay.” | 
I have done but half my duty to the deareſt and moſt 
meritorious of children, reſumed the ſorrowing Mo- 
ther !-—Nay, not half !\—How have we hardened our 
—_ againſt her !— \ 
L 2 Again 


— 
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| Again her tears denied paſſage to her eb 
My deareſt, dere . again was all Mrs. Her 


vey could lay. 
Would to Raven proceeded; nxcluliole 2» the poor 


Mother, I had but once ſeen her! Then turning to my 
Couſin James and his Siſter O my Son! O my Ara. 
bella! if WE were to receive as little merey— 

And there again ſhe ſtopt, her tears interrupting her 
further ſpecch * Every one, all the time, remaining 
ſilent; their countenances 1 a 3 in their hearts 
too big for expreſſion. 

Now you ſee, Mr. Belſord, that my deareſt Couſin 
could be allowed all her merit bal a dreadful thing 

7s after-refle tion upon 4 condutt fo - W e ne — 
ura! 5 
O this curſed friend of. yours, Mr. Belford 1 This de 
Teſte Lovelace To him, To him is wing — 
Pardon me, Sir. I wiltlay down wy yan ail 1 an 
| recovered my temper: 2 

One in the morning. 

In vain, Sir, have I endeavoured to compoſe myſelf 
to reſt. You wiſhed me to be very particular, and 1 
cannot help it. This melancholy ſubject fills my whole 
mind. I will proceed, tho* it be midnight. 
About Six o'clock the herſe came to the outward 


5 gate The Pariſh- church is at ſome diſtance; but the 


wind ſitting fair, the afflicted family were ſtruck, Juſt 
before it came, into a freſh fit of grief, on hearing the 
Funeral Bell tolled in a very ſolemn manner. A reſpect, 
as it proved, and as they all gueſſed, paid to the me- 
mory of the dear deceafed out of officious love, as the 
herſe paſſed near the church. 

Judge, when their grief was ſo great in expectation 
of it, what it muſt be when it arrived. 
A ſetvant came in to acquaint us with what its Jumber- 
ing heavy noiſe up the paved inner a pane appriſcd 


us of before. 6 
He ſpoke not. He could not © ſpeak, He looked, 


bowed, and withdrew. 
F I ſtept 
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I ſtept out. No one elſe could then ſtir. - Her Bro- 
ther, however, ſoon followed me. 


When I came to the door, 1 beheld a fight very af- 


feting. i 
You have muy Sir, how univerſally my dear Cou- 


fin was beloved. By the poor and middling ſort eſpe- 


cially, no young Lady was ever ſo much beloved. And 
with reaſon: She was the common patroneſs of all the 
honeſt poor in her neighbourhood. JE 

It is natural for us in every deep and ſincere grief to 
intereſt all we know in what is ſo. concerning to our- 
ſelves. The ſervants of the family, it ſeems, had told 
their friends, and | thoſe heirs, that tho', living, their 
dear young Lady could not be received nor looked upon, 
her body was permitted to be brought home: The 
ſpace of time was ſo confined, that thoſe, who knew 
when ſhe died, muſt eaſily gueſs near the time the herſe 
was to come. A herſe, paſſing thro? country villages, 
and from London, however ſlenderly attended (for the 
chariot, as I have ſaid, waited upon poor Mrs. Norton) 
takes every one's attention... Nor was it, hard to gueſs 
whoſe this muſt be, tho” not adorned. by eſcutcheons, 
when the crofs-roads: to Harlowe- Place were taken, as 


ſoon as it came within fix miles of it: fo that the herſe, 


and the ſolemn Tolling of the Bell, had drawn together 
at leaſt fifty of the neighbouring men, women, and 
children, and ſome of good appearance. Not a ſoul 
of them, it ſeems, with a dry eye; and each lamenting 
the death of this admired Lady, 2who, as I am told, 
never ftirret-out, but ſomebody: was the better. for her. 
Theſe, when the coffin was taken out of the herſe, 
crouding about it, hindered, for a few moments, its 
being carried in; the young people ſtruggling who. 
ſhould bear it; and yet with reſpectful whiſperings, ra- 
ther than clithnrovs contention, A mark of veneration 
I had never before ſeen paid, upon any occaſion, in all 
my travels, from the under-bred Many, from whom 
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. laſt Six: maidens were Oe to en It in by 
| the Six handles. 

The corpſe was thus borne, with the moſt lame 
reſpect, into the hall, and placed for the preſent upon 
two ſtools there. 7 he plates, and emblems, and in- 
ſcription, ſet every one gazing upon it, and admiring 
ir. The more, when they were told, that all was of 
her own ordering. They wiſhed to be permitted a ſight 
of the corpſe; but rather mentioned this as their wi 
than as their bope. When they had all ſatisfied their 
curioſity, and remarked upon the emblems, they dil: 

perſed with bleſſings upon her memory, and with tears 
vet lamentations; pronouncing her to be happy; and 
inferring, that were She not ſo, what would become of 
Them ? While others ran over with repetitions of the 


5 good ſhe delighted to do. Nor were there wanting 


thoſe among them, who. Heaped curſes r the man 
who was the author of her fall. 

The ſervants of the family then got out the coffin. 
They could not before: And that afforded a new ſcene 
of ſorrow : But a ſilent one; for they ſpoke only by 


ttheir eyes, and by ſighs, looking upon the lid, and upon 


one another, by turns, with hands lifted up. The pre- 
ſence of their young maſter poſſibly might awe them, 
and cauſe their grief to be expreſſed only in dumb ſhew. 

As for Mr. James Harlowe (who accompanied me, 
but withdrew when he ſaw the croud) he ſtood looking 
upon the lid, when the people had left it, with a fixed 
attention: Fet, I dare ſay, knew not a ſymbol or letter 
upon it at that moment, had the queſtion been aſked 
hm. In a profound reverie he ſtood, his arms folded, 
hi head on one ſide, and marks * ſtupefaBtion Rows 
upon every feature. 

But when checorpſe \ was dirried i intothe lefſer parlour 
a.Hoining to the hall, which ſhe-uſed to call her parlour, 
and put upon à table in the-middle of the room, and the 
Father and Mother, the two Uncles, her Aunt Hervey, 
and-her'Siſter came in, joining her Brother and me, with 


trembling feet, and eager woe, the ſcene was ſtill more 
2 1 | affecting 
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affecting. Their ſorrow: was heightened, no doubt, by 
the remembrance. of their unforgiving ſeverity: And 
now ſeeing before them the receptacle that contained 
the glory of their family, who ſo lately was driven 
thence by their indiſcreet violence; never, never more 
to be reſtored to them | no wonder that their grief was 
more than common grief. 5 | 
They would have with-held the Mother, it ſeems, 
from coming in: But when they could not, tho? unde- 


_ termined before, they all bore her company, led on by 
an impulſe; they could not reſiſt. The poor Lady but 


juſt caſt her eye upon the coffin, and then ſnatched it 
away, retiring with paſſionate grief towards the window; 


yet addreſling herſelf, -with claſped hands, as if to her 
beloved daughter; O my. Child, my Child! cried ſhe 


thou pride of my hope! Why was I nat permitted to 


ſpeak pardon and peace to thee O forgive thy Fuel 


Mather! ee eee een 29 8 24 

Fer Son (his heart then ſoftened, as his eyes ſhewed) 
beſought her to withdraw: And her woman look ing in 
at that moment, he called her to aſſiſt him in conduct- 
ing her Lady into the middle parlour: And then re- 
turning, met his Father going out at the door, who 


alſo had but juſt caſt his eye on the coffin, and yielded 
to my entreaties to withdra x. 5 


His grief was too deep for utterance, till he ſaw his 


Son coming in; and then, fetching a heavy groan, 


Never, ſaid he, was ſorrow like my ſorrow !—O Son! 


Son!—in a reproaching accent, his face turned from 


Am ! 


+1 attended him thro? the middle parlour, endeavour- 


ing to conſole him. His Lady was there in agonies. 
Sbe took his eye. He made a motion towards her: 
O my dear, ſaid he — But turning ſhort, his eyes as full 
as: his heart, he haſtened thro* to the great parlour: 


And when there, he deſired me to leave him to himſelf. 


The Uncles and the Siſter looked and turned away, 
looked and turned away, very often upon the emblems, 
in ſilent ſorrow. | Mrs. Hervey would: have read to 


L 4 them 
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them the inſcription—Theſe words ſhe did A Hon 
the wicked ceaſe from troubling But could read no fur. 


ther. 


Her tears fell in large drops upon the plate ſhe 


was contemplating ; and yet ſhe was deſirous of gratj. 
fying a curioſity that mingled impatience with her grief 
| becauſe ſhe could not gratify it, ms" ſhe often wiped 


her eyes as they flowed. 


Judge you, Mr. Belford (for 0 have great huma- 
-nity) wil I muſt be affected. Yet wa 1 forced to try 
to comfort them All. 6. 

But here I will cloſe this Letter, i in Ne. to ſend it to 
you in the morning early. Nevertheleſs, I will begin 
another, upon ſuppoſition that my doleful prolixity will 


not be dilagreeabſe to you. 
indiſpoſed for reft, as I mentioned before. 
nothing but write. 
to paint. 


Indeed I am altogether 
So can do 


I have alſo more melancholy ſcenes 


My pen, if I may ſo ſay, is untired. Theſe 


ſcenes are freſh upon my memory: And I myſelf, 

rhaps, may owe to you the favour of a review of 
them, with ſuch other papers as you ſhall think proper 
to oblige me with, oben cp TY bas en Way to 


_ milder melancholy. 
My ſervant, in his way to you with this Letter, ſhall 


10 at St. Alban's upon the good woman, that he may 
inform you how ſhe does. Miſs Arabella aſked me after 
her, when I withdrew to my chamber; to which ſhe 


- complaiſantly accompanied me. 


She was much con- 


cerned at the bad way we left her in; and ſaid her Mo- 


ther would be 


re ſo. 


No wonder that the * 3 who forefar the 
"remorſe that would fall to the lot of this unhappy fami- 


. 


when they came to have the news of her death con- 
med to them, was ſo grieved for their apprehended 


grief, and endeavoured to comfort them by ber poſthumous 


Leiters. 


But it was ſtill a greater generoſity in her to 


try to excuſe them to me, as ſhe did when we were alone 
together, a few hours before ſhe died; and to aggravate 
more than (as far as I can find) ſhe ought 'to have done, 
hes only error ſhe * 2 of. The more freely 


however 
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however perhaps (exalted creature!) that I might think 
the better of her jor although at her own expence. 


Lam, mon = wit 
| n our faithful and obedient Abend 


W. Mouwuen, 


LETTER XIII. 


Colonel MoxrD + N. In Continuation. | 


HEN the unhappy mourners were all retired, | 
I directed the lid of the coffin to be unſcrewed, 


and cauſed ſome ne: aromatics and flowers to be put 


into it. 
The corpſe v was s very | little Aera, notwithſtanding 


the j journey. The ſweet ſmile remained. - 


The maids who brought the flowers were ambitious of 


ſtrewing them about it : They poured forth freſh lamen- 


tations over her; each wiſhing ſhe had been ſo happy as 
to have been allowed to attend her in London. One 


of them particularly, who is, it ſeems, my Couſin 


Arabella's perſonal ſervant, was more clamorous in her 
grief than any of the reſt; and the moment ſhe turned 
her back, all the others allowed ſhe had reaſon for it. 
I enquired afterwards about her, and found, that this 
creature was ſet over my dear Couſin, when, ſhe was 


confined to her chamber by indiſcreet ſeverity. | 


Good heaven! that they ſhould treat, and ſuffer rhus 


to be treated, a young Lady, who was em to give 


laws to all her family! 
When my Couſins were told, chatthe lid was unſerew d, 


they preſs'd in again, all but the mournful Father and 


Mother, as if by conſent. Mrs. Hervey kiſſed her pale 


lips. Flower of the world ! was all ſhe could ay ; and 


gave place to Miſs Arabella; who kiſſing the forehead 


of her whom ſhe had ſo cruelly treated, could only ſay, 
to my Couſin James (looking upon the corpſe, and 
upon him) O Brother While he, taking the fair life- 
leſs hand, kiſſed it, and retreated with precipitation. 


Ker two Uncles were 6 They ſeemed to 


wait 
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wait each other's example, whether to look upon the 

corpſe, or not. I ordered the lid to be replaced 3 and 
then they preſſed forward, as the others again did, to 
take a laſt farewel of the caſket which ſo lately contained 
ſo rich a jewel. 

Then it was that the grief of each found fluent ex. 
preſſion ; and the fair corpſe was addreſſed to, with all 
the tenderneſs that the ſincereſt love and warmeſt admi- 
ration could inſpire ; each according to their different 

degrees of relationſhip, as if none of them had before 
looked upon her. She was their very Niece, both Un- 

cles ſaid] The injured Saint, her Uncle Harlowe! The 
ſame ſmiling Siſter, Arabella The dear creature! all 
of them The ſame benignity of countenance! The 
ſame ſweet compoſure! The ſame natural dignity !— 
Sbe was queſtionleſs happy! That ſweet ſmile betokened 
ber being ſo; Themſelves moſt unhappy !—And then, 
once more, the Brother took the lifeleſs hand, and vowed 
revenge upon it, on the curſed author of all this diſtreſs. 

The unhappy Parents propoſed to take one laſt view 

and farewel of their oncedarling Daughter. The Father 

wag got to the parlour- door, after the inconſolable Mo- 
ther: But neither of them were able to enter it. The 

Mother ſaid, She muſt once more ſee the child of her 

heart, or ſhe ſhould never enjoy herſelf. But they both 
agreed to refer their melancholy curioſity till the next 

day; and hand in hand retired inconſolable, and ſpeech- 
leſs both, their faces overſpread with woe, and turned 
from each other, as unable each to: wrong, the diſtres 
of the ae 

When all were withdrawn, 1 retined, aut ſent * my 

Couſin James, and acquainted him wich his Siſter's re- 

queſt in relation to the diſcourſe to be pronounced at her 

interrment; telling him how neceſſary it was, that the 

Miniſter, whoever he were, ſhould have the earlieſt no- 

tice given him that the caſe would admit. He Jamented 
the death of the reverend Dr. Lewen, who, as he faid, 
was a great admirer of his Siſter, as ſhe was of him, 


| — been the fitteſt of all men for — 
7 0 e 
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He ſpoke with great- aſperity of Mr. Brand, upon 
whoſe light enquiry after his Siſter's character in town, he 
was willing to lay ſome of the blame due to himſelf, 
Mr. Melvill, Dr. Lewen's aſſiſtant, muſt, he ſaid, 
be the man; and he praiſed him for his abilities, his 
elocution, and unexceptionable manners; and promiſed 
to engage him early in the morning. | 

He called out his Siſter, and ſhe was of his opinion. 
So I left this upon them. „ 

They both, with no little warmth, hinted their diſ- 
approbation of you, Sir, for their Siſter's Executor, on 
the ſcore of your intimate friendſhip with the author of 
her ruin. | 5 3 
Jou muſt not reſent any- thing I ſhall communicate to 
you of what they ſay on this occaſion: Depending that 
you will not, I ſhall write with the greater freedom. 

I told them how much my dear Couſin was obliged 
to your friendſhip and humanity : The injunctions ſhe - 
had laid you under, and your own inclination to obſerve 
them. 1 a, That you were a man of honour: That 
you were deſirous of conſulting me, becauſe you would 
not willingly give offence to any of them; and that TI 


was very fond of cultivating your favour and correſpond- . 


ence. Sales 
They ſaid, There was no need of an Executor out of 
their family; and they hoped that you would relinquiſh 
ſo unneceſſary a truſt, as they called it. My Couſin 
James declared, that he would write to you as ſoon as 
the funeral was over, to deſire that you would do fo, 
upon proper aſſurances that all that the Will preſcribed 
J.. ff 2 S 02195 205 m99%7 20 

I faid, You were a man of reſolution : That I thought 
he would hardly ſucceed ; for that you made a point of 
honour of it. | | 5 

I then ſhewed them their Siſter's poſthumous Letter 


* 


to you; in which ſhe confeſſes her obligations to you, 


and regard for you, and for your future welfare (a). 


Tou may believe, Sir, they were extremely affected with 
the peruſal of it. 


| They 
(a) See p. 9658. 
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They were ſurpriſed, that I had given up to you the 
produce of her Grandfather's Eftate, ſince his death. I 
told them plainly, that they muſt thank themſelves if 
any- thing diſagreeable to them occurred from their Siſ. 
ter's deviſe ; deſerted, and thrown into the hands of 
ſtrangers, as ſhe had been. 

They ſaid, they would report all I had aid to their 

Father and Mo er; 1 That great as their trou. 
ble was, they fou ey had more ſtill ro come. But 


if Mr. Belford were to be the Executor of her Will, 
contrary to their hopes, they beſought me to take the 


trouble of tranſacting every-thing with you; that a 


friend of the man to whom they owed all their calamity, 
might not appear to them. 

They were extremely moved at the Text OT Siſter 
had choſen for the ſubject of the funeral diſcourſe (a). 1 
had extracted from the Will that article, ſuppoſing it 
probable, that IJ might not ſo ſoon have an opportunity 
to ſhew them the Will itſelf, as would otherwiſe have 
been neceſſary, on account of the interrment : Which 
cannot be delayed. 

Monday * between Eight and Mie. 

Tur unhappy family are preparing for a mournful 
meeting at breakfaſt. Mr. James Harlowe, who has 
had as little reſt as I, has written to Mr. Melvill, who 
has promiſed to draw up a brief Eulogium on the de- 
ceaſed. Miſs Howe is expected here by-and- by, to 
ſee, for the laſt time, her beloved friend. 

Miſs Howe, by her meſſenger, deſires he may not 
be taken any notice of. She ſhall not tarry Six minutes, 
was the word. Her deſire will be eaſily granted her. 

Her ſervant, who brought the requeſt, if it were de 
nied, was to return, and meet her; for ſhe was , 
to ſet out in her chariot, when he got on horſeback. 
If he met her not with the refuſal, he was to 4a 
| here till ſhe came. MO. 

5 * our faithful humble Servant, 


8 Monpku. 


(a) See p. 190. 
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1 E T T I... XLIV. 
"Colonel M ORDEN. In Continuation. 


81 6 Monday Afternoon, Sept. 11. 
E are ſuch bad company here to one another, 
that it is ſome relief to retire, and write. 

I was ſummoned to breakfaſt about half an hour after 
nine. Slowly did the mournful congreſs meet. Each, 
lifeleſly and ſpiritleſs, took our places, with ſwoln eyes, 
enquiring, without expecting any tolerable account, how 
each had reſted. 

The ſorrowing Mother gave for anſwer, That ſhe 
ſhould never more know what Reſt was. 

By the time we were well ſeated, the bell ringing, the 
outward gate opening, a chariot rattling over the pave- 
ment of the court-yard, put them into emotion. 

I left them; and was juſt time enough to give Miſs 

Howe my t as ſhe alighted : Her maid in tears re- 
maining in the chariot. 
I think you told me, Sir, you never Fa Miſs Howe. 
She is a fine graceful young Lady. A fixed melancholy | 
on her whole aſpect, overclouded a vivacity and fire, 
| which, nevertheleſs, darted now-and-then through the 
awful gloom. I ſhall ever reſpect her for her love to my 
dear Couſin, _ 

Never did I think, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe gave me her hard, 
to enter more theſe doors: But, living or dead, my 
Clariſſa brings me after her any-whither! 

She entered with me the little parlour ; and ſeeing, the 
coffin, withdrew her hand from mine, and with impa- 
tience puſhed aſide the lid. As impatiently ſhe removed 
the face- cloth. In a wild air, ſhe claſped her uplifted 
hands together; and now looked upon the corpſe, now 
up to Heaven, as if appealing to That. Her boſom 
heaved and fluttered diſcernible thro? her handkerchief, 
and at laſt ſhe broke ſilence ;—O Sir!—See you not 
here!—See you not here—the glory of her Sex? Thus 


by the moſt villainous of yours—Th bus—laid low ! 
O my 
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O my bleſſed Friend, ſaid ſhe! — My ſweet Compa- 
nion! my lovely Monitreſs ! — kiſſing her lips at every 
tender appellation. And is this All !—Is it All, of my 
CTLARISSA's Story! 5 

T ben, after a ſhort pauſe, and a profound ſigh, ſhe 
turned to me, and then to her breathleſs friend. But i; 
ſhe, can ſhe be, really dead O no !—She only ſleeps 
— Awake, my beloved Friend! My ſweet clay-cold 
Friend, awake ! Let thy Anna Howe revive thee ; by her 
warm breath revive thee, my dear creature! And, kiſſ. 
ing her again, Let my warm lips animatethy cold ones! 
Then, ſighing again, as from the bottom of her 


bert, and with an air, as if diſappointed that ſhe an- 


ſwered not, And can ſuch perfection end thus — And 
art thou really and indeed flown from thine Anna Howe! 
—O my unkind CLARISs aa •˙ 10 

HShe was ſilent a few moments, and then, ſeeming to 
recover herſelf, ſhe turned to me Forge, forgive, 
Mr. Morden, this wild phrenſy !—I am not myſelf |! 
I never ſhall be!—You knew not the Excellence, no, 
not half the Excellence, that is thus laid low!1—Repeat- 
ing, This cannot, ſurely, be All of my CLARISsA“s 
Again pauſing, One tear, my beloved friend, didſt 
thou allow me !—Bur this dumb ſorrow !—O for a tear 
to eaſe my full-ſ{woln heart, that is juſt burſting !— - 
But why, Sir, why, Mr. Morden, was ſhe ſent hither ? 
Why not to ne? — She has no Father, no Mother, no 


Relations; no, not one /—They had all renounced her. 


I was her ſympathizing friend And had not I the belt 
right to my dear creature*s remains? And muſt Names, 
without Nature, be preferred to ſuch a Love as mine? 
Again ſhe kiſſed her lips, each cheek, her forehead 
—and ſighed as if her heart would break— _ 

But why, why, ſaid ſhe, was I with-held from ſeeing 
my deareſt dear friend; before ſhe commenced Angel! 
—Oelaying ſtill, and oo eaftly perſuaded to delay, the 
friendly viſit that my heart panted after; what pain will 

this reflection give me O my bleſſed Friend ae 
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knows, who knows, had I come in time, what my cor- 
dial comfortings might have done for thee! © 
 But—looking round her, as if ſhe apprehended ſeeing 
ſome of the family—One more kiſs, my Angel, my 
Friend, my ever-to-be-regretted, loſt Companion 
And let me fly this hated houſe, ' which I never loved 
but for thy ſake Adieu, then, my deareſt CLarissa! 
—Thou art happy, I doubt not, as thou aſſuredſt me in 
thy laſt Letter O may we meet, and rejoice together, 
where no villainous Lovelaces, no hard-hearted Relations, 
will ever ſhock our innocence, or ruffle our felicity ! 
Again ſhe was ſilent, unable to go, tho* ſeeming to 
intend it ; ſtruggling, as it were, with her grief, and 
heaving with anguiſh : At laſt, happily, a flood of tears 
guſhed from her eyes—Now !—Now !—ſaid ſhe, fhall I 
—ſhall I—be eaſter. But for this kindly relief, my 
heart would have burſt aſunder More, many more 
tears than theſe are due to my CLARISSA, whoſe 
counſel has done for me what mine could not do for her ! 
Hut why, looking earneſtly upon her, her hands claſped 
and lifted up But why do I thus lament the HA HY? 
And that thou art ſo, is my comfort. It is, It is, my 
dear creature! kiſſing her again. OO 
Excuſe me, Sir (turning to me, who was as much 
moved as herſelf); I loved the dear creature, as never 
woman loved another. Excuſe my frantic grief. How 
has the Glory of her Sex fallen a victim to villainy, and 
to hard-heartedneſs ! „ 1 
: Madam, faid I, they All have it Now indeed they 
ave it 0 my 2931 
And let them have it—I ſhould bely my Love for 
the friend of my heart, were I to pity them But how 
unhappy am TI (looking upon her) that I ſaw her not 
before theſe Eyes were ſhut, before theſe Lips were for 
ever cloſed !—Oh! Sir, you know not the wiſdom that 
continually flowed from theſe Lips when ſhe ſpoke !— 
Nor what a Friend I have loſt !- 
Then, ſurveying the lid, ſhe ſeemed to take in at 
once the meaning of the emblems: And this gave her 
ſo 
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ſo 3 freſh grief, that tho'.ſhe ſeveral times wiped 
her eyes, ſhe was unable to read the Inſcription and 
Texts: Turning therefore to me, Favour me, Sir,! 
pray you, by a line; with the deſcription of theſe em- 
7 eg; and with theſe texts: And if I might be al. 
lowed a lock of the dear creature Ni c..., .. 
I told her, that her Executor would order both and 
would alſo ſend her. a copy of her laſt Will; in which ſhe 
would find the molf grateful remembrances of her Love 
for her, whom ſhe calls The Siſter of ber Heart. 
Jniuſtly, faid ſhe, does ſhe call me ſo; for we had but 


one heart, but one ſoul, between us: And now my better 


half is torn from, me,—-what Hall I do? | 
But looking round her, on a ſervant's ſtepping by the 
door, as if again ſhe had apprehended it was ſome of the 
family Once more, ſaid ſhe, a ſolemn, an everlaſting 
adieu Alas! for me, a ſolemn, an everlaſting adieu 
Ihen again embracing her face with both her hands, 
and kiſſing it, and afterwards the hands of the dear de- 
ceaſed, firſt one, then the other, ſhe gave me her hand; 
and, quitting the room with precipitation, ruſh'd into her 
chariot; and, when there, with profound ſighs, and a 
freſh burſt of tears, unable to ſpeak, ſhe bowed her head 
to me, and was driven away. 
Ihe inconſolable company ſaw how much 1 had been 
moved, on my return to them. Mr. James Harlowe had 
been telling them what had paſſed between him and me: 
And, finding myſelf unfit for company, and obſerving, 
that they broke off talk at my coming in; 31 thought! i 
proper to leave them to their conſultations. 
a d here I will put an end to this Letter; for indeed, 
| _ the very recollection of this affecting ſcene has left 
me nearly as unable to proceed, as I was, juſt after it, to 
converſe with my Couſins. I am, Sir, with great truth, 


Fs our "moſt obedient bumble Servant, 
: WikLIAan Moz pz. 
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LET T E R XLV. 
Colonel MoxrDEn., In Continuation. "i | 


904 Tueſday Morning, MY 12. 
HE 85 Mrs. Nortoffis arrived, a little amended 
= M her ſpirits: Owing to the very poſthumous 
Letters, as I may call them, which you, Mr. Belford, 
as well as I, apprehended would have had fatal effects 
upon her. 

I dannot but attribute this to the right turn of her 
mind. It ſeems ſhe has been enured to afflitions ; and 
has lived in a conſtant hope of a better life, and, having 
no acts of unkindneſs to the dear deceaſed to reproach 
herſelf with, is-moſt conſiderately reſolved to exert her 
utmoſt fortitude in order to comfort the forrowing 
Mother. 

O Mr. Belford, how ith the character of my dear 
departed Couſin riſe upon me from every mouth Had 
ſhe been my own Child, or my Siſter !—Bur do you 
think, that the man who occaſioned this great, this ex- 
tended ruin— But 1 forbear. ui 

The Will is not to be looked into, till the funeral rites: 
are performed. Preparations are making for the ſolem- 
nity; and the ſervants as well as principals of all the 
branches of the family are put into cloſe mourning. 


I have ſeen Mr. Melvill. He is a ſerious and ſenſible 


man. I have given him particulars to go upon in the 
ciſcourſe he is to pronounce at the funeral: But had the 
leſs need to do this, as I find he is extremely well ac- 
quainted with the whole unhappy Story ; and was a 
perſonal admirer of my dear Couſin, and a ſincere la- 
menter of her misfortunes and death. The reverend 
Dr. Lewen, who is but very lately dead, was his parti- 
cular friend, and had once intended to recommend him 
to her favour and notice. "i | 


O29 
I aw juſt returned from mechding the affifted pa- 
rents, in an effort they made to ſee the corpſe of their 
Ver. VII. * | beloved 


0» 
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beloved child. They had requeſted my company, and 
that of the good Mrs. Norton. A laſt leave, the Mo. 
ther ſaid, ſhe muſt take! pf | | 
An effort, however, it was, and no more. "The mo- 
ment they came in ſight of the coffin, before the lid 
could be put aſide, O my dear, ſaid the Father, fe 
treating, I cannot, I find I cannot, bear it!—Had 1— 
Had E. lad I never been hard- hearted ! Then turn- 
ing round to his Lady, he had but juſt time to catch 
her in his arms, and prevent her ſinking on the floor. 
O my deareſt life! ſaid he, This is too much !—Too 
much indeed !—Let us, let us retire. Mrs. Norton, 
who (attracted by the awful receptacle) had but juſt left 
the ops Lady, haſtened to her Dear, dear woman, 
cried the unhappy Parent, flinging her arms about her 
neck, Bear me, bear me, hence!/—O my, child! my 
child! My own Clariſſa Harlowe! Thou pride of 
2 Ins ſo lately! Never, never more, mult J behold 


FE 
I ſupported the unhappy Father, Mrs. Norton the 
ſinking Mother, into the next parlour. She threw her- 
ſelf on a ſettee there : He into an elbow-chair by her: 
| The good woman at her feet, her arms Ah round 
her waiſt. The two, Mothers, as I may call them, of 
my beloved Couſin, thus tenderly engaged! What a 
ay of Nazar 5 theſe woeful ſcenes! pens 
The unhappy Father, in endeayouring to comfort bs 
Lady, loaded himſelf. Would to God, my dear, ſaid 
he, would to. God, I had no more to charge myſeli 
with, than you have!—You, relenged I vou would 
have Lara upon me. 4 4 | 5 TM 1 
1 | | eater m . ault, aj IE, W n 1 W 12 
gif leafure was carried too high, 3 2 as I did! 
What a barbarous parent was I, to let two, angry chil 
dren make me forget that I was Mother to a third—To 
ſuch a third !— tas MF 1 
Mrs. Norton uſed arguments and prayers to comfort 
her O my dear Norton, anſyered the unhappy Lady, 
| You was the. dear.creatue's more natural 1 7 at 
bn id 8 25 487 Ou 
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6 Would to Heaven J had no more to anſwer for than you 
have! F 8 
Thus the unhappy pair unavailingly recriminated, 


till my Couſin Hervey entered, and, with Mrs. Norton, 
b conducted up to her own chamber the inconſolable 
: Mother. The two Uncles, and Mr. Hervey, camein 
| at the ſame time, and prevailed upon the afflicted Father 
1 to retire with them to his Both giving up all thoughts 

of ever ſeeing more the child whoſe death was ſo de ſerv- 

edly regretted by them. TD 

Time only, Mr. Belford, can combat with advantage 

© ſuch a heavy deprivation as this. Advice will not do, 

while the loſs is recent. Nature will have way given to 
t it (and ſo it ought) till ſorrow has in a manner exhauſted 
itſelf; and then Reaſon and Religion will come in ſea- 
f ſonably with their powerful aids, to raiſe the drooping 
| heart. ve 125 
ſee here no face that is the ſame I ſaw at my fir(t 


w an's Jo a _ 


e arrival, Proud and haughty every countenance then, 
. unyielding to entreaty: Now, how greatly are they 
| humbled !—The utmoſt diftreſs is apparent in every 
| protracted feature, and in every burſting muſcle, of 
f each diſconſolate mourner. Their eyes, which ſo 
4 lately flaſhed anger and reſentment, now are turned to 


every one that approaches them, as if imploring pity ! 
f —Could ever wilful bard-heartedneſs be more ſeverely 
MT TIES 
f The following lines of Juvenal are, upon the whole, 
d applicable to this Houſe and Family: And I have re- 
volved them many times ſince Sunday evening: | 


0 Humani generis mores tibi noſſe volenti 

i Sufficit una domus: paucos conſume dies, & 

: Dicere te miſerum, poſtquam illinc veneris, aude. 

F Let me add, That Mrs. Norton has communi- 
t tated to the family the poſthumous Letter ſent her. 
, This Letter aFords a foundation for future conſo- 


- lation to them; but at preſent it has new-pointed their 
d grief, by making them refle& on their cruelty to fo 
| M 2 excellent 


3 
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excellent a Daughter, Niece, and Siſter (a). I am, 


Tour faithful bumble Servant, 


N | WM. Moxpay, 


(a) This Letter contains in ſubſtance : * Her thanks to the good 
woman for her care of her in her infancy ; for her good inſtru- 
* ions, and the excellent example ſhe had ſet her: With ſelf. accu- 
* ſations of a vanity and preſumption, which lay lurking in her heart 
* unknown to herſelf, till her calamities (obliging her to look into 
_ ©herſelf) brought them to light. | - 
She expatiates upon the benefit of afflictions to a mind modeſt, 
« fearful, and diffident. PRs ee 8 7 1 
* She comforts her on her early death; having finiſhed, as ſhe ſays, 
her probatory courſe, at ſo early a time of life, when many are not 
« ripened by the Sunſhine of Divine Grace for a better, till they are 
Fifty, Sixty, or Seventy years of age. | 
* I hope, /ays ſbe, that my Father will grant the requeſt I have 

made to him in my laſt Will, to let you paſs the remainder of your 
days at my Dairy-houſe, as it uſed to be called, where once I pro- 
miſed myſelf to be happy in you, 'Your diſcretion, prudence, and 
* ceconomy, my dear good woman, proceeds ſhe, will make pour 
© preſiding over the concerns of that houſe as beneficial to them, as 
it can be convenient to you For your ſake, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
I hope they will make you this offer. And, if they do, I hope you 
will accept of it, for heirs.” .. x] 


She remembers herſelf to her Foſter-brother in a very kind man- 
ner: And charges her, for his ſake, that ſhe will not take too much 
to heart what has befailen her, 
een 5 o 
* Remember me, in the laſt place, to all my kind well - wiſhers of 
© your acquaintance; and to thoſe whom I uſed to call My Por. 
They will be God's Poor, if they truſt in Him. I have taken ſuch 
care, that I hope they will not be loſers by my death. Bid them 
therefore rejoice ;- and do You alſo, my reverend comforter and 
* {vſtainer (as well in my darker, as in my fairer days) likewiſe re- 
* joice, that I am ſo ſoon delivered from the evils that were before 
me; and that I am NOW, when this comes to your band, as! 
humbly truſt, exulting in the mercies of a gracious God, who has 
conducted me thro? the greateſt trials in ſafety, and put ſo happy 
dan end to all my temptations and diſtreſſes: And who, I moi 
© humbly truſt, will, in his own good time, give us a joyful meeting 
in the regions of eternal bleſſedneſs. | 5 
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Colonel Mor DEN. In ee | 

T bur [day Night, Sept. 14. 

E are juſt returned from the ſolemnization of the 
laſt mournful Rite. My Couſin James and his 
Sitter, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey, and their daughter, a 
young Lady whoſe affection for my departed Couſin 
ſhall ever bind me to her ; my Couſins John and Antony 
Harlowe, myſelf, and ſome other more diſtant relations 
of the names of Fuller and Allinſon (who, to teſtify their 
reſpe& to the memory of the dear deceaſed, had put 
themſelves in mourning) ſelf-invited, attended it. 

The Father and Mother would have Joined in theſe 

1 honours, had they been able: But they were both 
very much indiſpoſed; and continue to be fo. 
The inconſolable Mother told Mrs. Norton, that the 
two Mothers of the ſweeteſt Child in the world ought 
not, on this occaſion, to be ſeparated, She N de- 
fired her to ſtay with ber. 

The whole ſolemnity was performed with great de- 
cency and order. The diſtance from Harlowe-Place to 
the Church is about half a mile. All the way the corpſe 
was attended by great numbers of people 1 all con- 
ditions. 

It was Nine when it entered the church; very corner 
of which was crouded. Such a profound, ſuch a ſilent 
reſpect did I never ſee paid at the funeral of princes. An 
attentive ſadneſs overſpread the face of All. | 

The Eulogy ronounced by Mr. Melvill was a very 

pathetic one. He wiped his'own eyes often, and made. 
every-body preſent ſtill oftener wipe theirs. 

The auditors were moſt particularly affected, when 
he told them, that the ſolemn Text was her own choice. 

He enumerated her fine qualities, naming with honour 
their late worthy Paſtor for his authority. 

Every enumerated excellence was witneſſed to in dif- 
ferent parts of. the church in ———_ whiſpers by dif- 

| M 3 ferent 
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ferent perſons, as of their own knoulege, as I have been 
ſince informed. 

When he pointed to the pew where doing credit to 
Religion by her example) ſhe uſed to fit or kneel, the 
whole auditory, as one perſon, turned to the pew with 
the moſt reſpectful ſolemnity, as if ſhe had been herſelf 
taere. | 
When the gentleman attributed condeſcenſion and 
| mingled dignity to her, a ouzzing. approbation was 

given to the attribute throughout the church ; and a 

r neat. woman under my pew added, That the was 
indeed all graciouſneſs, and would ſpeak to any- body. 

Many eyes ran over, when he mentioned her charities, 

uk her well-judged charities. And her reward was decreed 
from every mouth, with ſighs and ſobs from ſome, and 
5 AY, words from others, The poor will dearly miſs 
39 er. 
The chearful giver, whom God is faid to lave, was 
allowed to be her: And a young Lady, I am told, ſaid, 
It was Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe's care to find out the un» 
happy, upon a ſudden diſtreſs, before the ſighing heart 
was overwhelmed by it. 

She had a ſet of poor people, choſen for their ak, 
able honeſty and ineffectual induſtry. Theſe 8 
Paid their laſt attendance on their benefactreſs; and 

mingling in the church as they could croud near the eyle 
where the corpſe was on. Stands, it was the leſs wonder 
that her praiſes from the Preacher met with ſuch general 
and ſuch grateful whiſpers of approbation. 

Some it ſeems there were who knowing her unhappy 

ſtory, remarked upon the dejected looks of the Brother, 

and the drowned eyes of the Siſter; * O what would 

© they now give, they'd warrant, had they not been {a 

* hard-hearted! *—Others purſued, as I may ſay, the 

ſevere Father, and unhappy Mother, into their chambers. 

at home. —* They anſwered for their relenting, now, 
that it was too late! What muſt be their grief — 

No wander they could not be preſent!! 

Several + people do every 


hour, 
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tour; * that a man could live whom ſuch perfections 
could not engage to be juſt to her; To be humane, I 
may fay.—And who, her rank and fortune conſidered, 
could be ſo diſregardful of his own intereſt, had he had 
no other motive to be juſt |— 

The good Divine, led by his text, juſt touched 8 


the unhappy ſtep that was the cauſe of her untimely fate. 


„ a 


He attributed it to the State of things below, in which 
there could not be abſolute perfection. He very politely 
touched upon the noble diſdain ſhe ſhewed (tho? carneftly 
ſolicited by a whole ſplendid family) to join intereſts wit 


a man, whom ſhe found unworthy of her eſteem and con- 


fidericez and who courted her with the utmoſt earneſt- 
neſs to accept of him. 

What he moſt inſiſted upon was, the happy End ſhe 
made; and thence drew conſolation to her relations, and 
inſtruction to the auditory. | 

In a word, his performance was ſuch as hei ghten ed 
the reputation which he had before in a very eminent 


degree obtained, 


When the corpſe was to be carried down into the 
vault (a very ſpacious one, within the church) there was 
oo crouding to ſee the coffin-lid, and the devices 

n it. Particularly two gentlemen, muffled up in 
cloaks, preſſed forward. Theſe, it ſeems, were Mr. 
Mullins and Mr. Wyerley ; both of them profeſſed 


_ admirers of my dear Couſin. 


When they came near the coffin, and caſt their eyes 


upon the lid, In that little ſpace, ſaid Mr. Mullins, is 
included all human excellence! — And then Mr. 


Wyerley, unable to contain himſelf, was forced to quit 
the church; and we hear is very ill. 

It is ſaid, that Mr. Solmes was in a remote part of 
the church, wrapped round in a horſeman's coat: And 


| that he ſhed tears ſeveral times. But I ſaw him not. 


Another gentleman was there incognito, in a pew 
near the entrance of the vault, who had not been taken 
notice of, but for his great emotion when he looked 
over his Pew, at the time the coffin was carried down 
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to its laſt place. This was Miſs Howe's worthy Mi. 
ZZ ieee ks: 
My Couſins John and Antony, and their Nephey 
James, choſe not to deſcend into the vault among 
their departed anceſtors. FH © 
Miſs Harlowe was extremely affected. Her Coz. 

ſcience, as well as her Love, was concerned on the oc- 
caſion. She would go down with the - corpſe of her 
dear, her only Siſter, ſhe ſaid ; But her Brother would 
not permit it. And her overwhelmed eye purſued the 
coffin till ſhe could ſee no more of it: And then ſhe 
threw herſelf on the ſeat, and was near fainting away. 
I accompanied it down, that I might not only ſatisfy 
myſelf, but you, Sir, her Executor, that it was depo- 
pied. as ſhe had directed, at the feet of her Grand- 
ather. | ket 898 FIITREM 

Mr. Melvill came-down, contemplated the lid, and 
ſhed a few tears over it. I was ſo well ſatisfied with 
his diſcourſe and behaviour, that I preſented him on 
the ſolemn ſpot with a ring of ſome value; and thanked 
him: for his performance” ð ͤ 
And here I left the Remains of my beloved Couſin; 
having beſpoken my own place by the ſide of her 
coffin. A : | „ * 

On my return to Harlowe-Place, I contented my- 
ſelf with ſending my compliments to the ſorrowing pa- 
rents, and retired to my chamber. Nor am I aſhamed 
to own, that I could not help giving way to a repeated 
fit of humanity, as ſoon as I entered it. I am, 
Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 
9 CCC 


P. S. You will have a Letter from my Couſin James, 
who hopes to prevail upon you to relinquiſh the 
Executorſhip. It has not my encouragement. 


A 2 LE T. 
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% ET TE Riv NEVE : no: 
Mr. BELTORD, To WILLIAM MorDen, Eq; 
Dear Sir.  _ Saturday, Sept. 16. 
Once had thoughts to go down privately, in order, 
diſguiſed, to ſee the laſt ſolemnity performed. But 
there was no need to give myſelf this melancholy trou- 
ble, ſince. your laſt Letter ſo naturally deſcribes all that 
paſſed, that I have every ſcene before my eyes. 
You croud me, Sir, methinks, into the ſilent flow 
roceſſion Now with the ſacred Bier do J enter the 
awful porch: Now meaſure I, with ſolemn paces, the 
venerable Eyle : Now, ambitious of a relationſhip to 
her, placed in a near pew to the eye - attracting coffin, 
do I liſten to the moving Eulogy: Now, thro? the buz of 
gaping, eye ſwoln crouds, do] deſcend into the clammy 
vault, as a true Executor, to ſee that part of her Will 
performed with my own eyes. There, with a ſoul 
filled with muſing, do I number the ſurrounding mo- 
numents of mortality, and contemplate the preſent ſtil- 
neſs of ſo many- once buſy yanities, crouded all into 
one poor vaulted nook, as if the living grudged room 
for the corps of thoſe, for which, when animajed, the 
earth, the air, and the waters, could hardly find room. 
Then ſeeing her placed at the feet of him whoſe earthly 
delight ſhe was; and who, as I find, aſcribes to the 
pleaſure ſne gave him, the prolongation of his own 
he (a); ſighing, and with averted face, I quit the ſo- 
lemn manſion, the ſymbolic coffin, and, for ever, the 
glory of her Sex; and aſcend with thoſe, who, in a few. 
years, after a very ſhort blaze of life, will fill up other 
ſpaces of the ſame vault, which now (while they 
mourn only for her, whom they jointly perſecuted) they 
preſs with their feet. | BUR nds ono 
Nor do your affecting deſcriptions permit me Here 
to ſtop : But, aſcended, I mingle my tears and my 
praiſes with thoſe of the numerous ſpectators, , I accom- 
la) See Vol. I. p. 28. uc Oz Nor 
= | pany 
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pany the afflicted mourners back to their uncomfortable 
manſion ; and make one in the general concert of un- 
availing woe; till retiring, as I imagine, as zhey retire, 
like them, in reality, I give up to new ſcenes of oli. 
tary and fleepleſs grief; reflecting upon the perfections 
J have ſeen the end of; and having no relief but from 
an indignation, which makes me approve of the reſent. 
ments of others againſt the unhappy man, and thoſe 
equally unhappy relations of hers, to whom the irrepa- 
rable loſs is owing. == 13 
Forgive me, Sir, - theſe reflections; and permit me 
with This, to ſend you what you declined” receiving 
till the Funeral was over - * 
© He gives him then an account of the money and effets 
_ which he ſends bim down by this opportunity, fer 
the Legatees at Harlowe-Place, and in its neigh- 
bourhood ; which he dgſires him to diſpoſe of ac. 
rn OR. 1. | 
He alſo ſends him an account of other ſteps he has taken 
in purſuance of the Will; and defires to know, if 
Mr. Harlowe expects the diſcharge of the funeral 
enxpences from the effefs in his bands; and the 
*... remburſement of the ſums advanced to.the Tefta- 
trix fince ber Grandfather's death. _ | 
Theſe expeditious eee deedings, be, will con- 
vince Mr. James Harlowe, that I — to ſee 
the Will completely executed; and yet, by my man- 
ner of doing it, that I deſre not to give waneceſſary 
mortifications to the family, ſince every · thing that re. 
lates to them ſhall paſs'thro* your hands. 


Mr. Jauzs HazLowsz, To Jon BELFORD, EG 
SIR, | Harlowe-Place, Friday Night, Sept. 15. 
Hope from the character my worthy Couſin Morden 

1 gives you, that you will excuſe the application }- 
make to you, to oblige a whole family in an affair = 
| | 5 muc 
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take to perfor m. 


Firſt, Becauſe ſhe never would have had the thought 


of troubling you, Sir, if ſhe had believed any of her 


near relations would have taken it upon themſelves, 

Secondly, I underſtand, . that ſhe recommends to you 
in the Will to truſt to the honour of any of our family, 
for the performance of ſuch of the articles as are of a 
domeſtic nature. We are any of us, and all of us, 
if you requeſt it, willing to ſtake our honours upon this 
occaſion : And all you can deſire, as a man of honour, 
is, That the Truſt be executed. : 

We are the more concerned, Sir, to wiſh you to de- 
cline this office, becauſe of your ſhort and accidental 
knowlege of the dear Teſtatrix, and long and intimate 
acquaintance with the man to whom be owed her ruin, 
and we the greateſt loſs and diſappointment (her mani- 
fold excellencies conſidered). that ever befel a family. 

You will allow due weight, I dare ſay, to this, plea, 
if you make our caſe your o.]u : And ſo much the 
readier, when J aſſure you, that your interfering in thia 
matter ſo much againſt our inclinations (Excuſe, Sir, 
my plain - dealing) will very probably occaſion an oppo- 
ſition in ſome points, where otherwiſe there might be 
none. ra | | 

What therefore I propoſe is, Not that my Father 
ſhould aſſume this Truſt: He is too much afflicted to 
undertake it— Nor yet _— might be thought too 
much concerned in intereſt : But that it may be allowed 
to devolve upon my two Uncles; whoſe known ho- 
nour, and whoſe affection to the dear deceaſed, nobody 
ever doubted: And they will treat with you, Sir, thro' 
my Couſin Morden, as to the points they will * 


1 
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The trouble you have already had, will well entitle 
you to the legacy ſhe bequeaths you, together with the 
reimburſement of all the charges you have been at, 
and allowance of the legacies you have diſcharged, altho 
you ſhould not have qualified yourſelf to act as an Exe. 
cutor; as 1 preſume you have not yet done; nor wil 
not do. 

Your compliance, Sir, will oblige a n (who have 
already diſtreſs enough upon them) i in the circumſtance 
that occaſions this application to you; and more parti. 
cularly, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
James HarLows jun. 


1 end this by one of my ſervants, who will attend 
your diſpatch. 2 | 


„ T T E R XLIS. 
Mr. BzLronD, To James HARLOWE Jun. E55 


„Sang r Saturday, Sept. 16. 
XVyyO will . my plain-dealing in turn: For [ 
muſt obſerve, that if 1 had not the juſt opinion [ 
have of the ſacred nature of the office I Have under- 
taken, ſome paſſages in the Letter you have favoured 
me with; would convince me that I rer not to excuſe 
myſelf from acting in it. 

I need name only one of them. You are Epleaſed to 
ſay, That your Uncles, if the Truſt be relinquiſhed to 
them, will treat with me, thro? Colonel Morden, as ta 
the poi — undertake to perform. 

Permit me, Sir, to ſay, That it is the duty of an 
Executor to ſee every point performed, that can be 
performed. Nor will J leave the performance of mine 
to any other perſons, eſpecially where a qualifying is ſo 
directly intimated, and — all the branches of your 
family have ſhewn themſelves, with reſpect to the in- 
e Lady, to have but one mind. 


You are pleaſed to urge, tat ſhe recommends to 
me, 
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me, the leaving to the honour of any of your family 


ſuch of the articles as are of a domeſtic nature. But 
admitting this to be ſo, does it not imply that the other 
articles are ftill to obtain my care ?—PBut even theſe, 
you will find. by the Will, ſhe gives not up ; and to 
that I refer you. 

J am ſorry for the hints you give of an oppoſe 2 
where, as you ſay, there might be none, if I did not 
interfere. I ſee not, Sir, why your animoſity againſt a 


man who cannot be defended, ſhould be carried to fuch | 


a height againſt one who never gave you offence : And 
This only, becauſe he is acquainted with that man. I 
will not ſay all I might ſay, on this occaſion. _ 

As to the Legacy to myſelf, I aſſure you, Sir, that 
neither my circumſtances nor my temper will put me 


upon being a gainer by the Executorſhip. I ſhall take 


pleaſure to tread in the ſteps of the admirable Teſtatrix 
in all I may ; and rather will increaſe than diminiſh her 
Poors Fund. 


With regard to the trouble that may attend the Exe- 
cution of the Truſt, I ſhall not, in honour to her me- 


mory, value ten times more than this can give me. I 
have indeed two other Executorſhips on my hands ; but 
they fit light upon me. And ſurvivors cannot better 
or more charitably beſtow their time. 

I conceive that every article, but that relating to 1 


Poors Fund (ſuch is the Excellence of the Diſpoſition 
of the moſt excellent of Women) may be performed in 


two months time, at fartheſt, 
Occaſions of litigation or offence ſhall not proceed 


from me. You need only apply to Col. Morden, who 


| ſhall command me in every-thing that the Will allows 
me to oblige your family in. I do aſſure you, that 1 
am as unwilling to obtrude myſelf upon it, as any of it 


can with, , 


I own, that I have not yet proved, the Will; nor 


ſhall J do it till next week at ſooneſt, that you may 


have time for amicable obje Tions, if ſuch you think 


fr to make thro” the Colenefs mediation. ut let me 
obſer ve 
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obſerve to you, Sir, * That an Executor's' power, in 
© fuch inſtances as I have exerciſed it, is the ſame be. 
© fore the Probate, as after ir. He'can even, without 
taking that out, commence an Action, altho' he can- 
© not declare upon it: And theſe Acts of Adminiſtration 
make Him liable to Actions himſelf.” I am therefore 
very proper in the ſteps I have taken in part of the 
Execution of this ſacred Truſt; and want not allowance 
on the occaſion. 

Permit me to add, That when you have peruſed the 
Will, and coolly conſidered every-thing, it is my hope, 


that you will yourfelf be of opinion, that there can be 
no room for diſpute or oppoſition : And that if your 


family will join to expedite the Execution, it will be 
the moſt natural and eaſy way of ſhutting up the whole 
affair, and to have done with a man, ſo cauſleſly, as to 
his own particular, the object of your dillike, as is, Sir, 
e bumble Servant (notwithſtanding ) 


Joun BELFORD, 


The n 


To hich the following preamble, written on a ſeparat 
paper, was ſtitched with black ſilk. 


To my ExzcuToR. 


£ Hope I may be excuſed for expatiating, in di- 

vers parts of this ſolemn laſt Act, upon ſubjects of 
importance. For I have heard of ſo many inſtances 
of lion and diſagreement in families, and ſo 
© much doubt and difficulty, for want of abſolute clear- 
© neſs in the Teſtaments of departed perſons, that! 
© have often concluded (were there to be no other rea- 
« ſons but thoſe which reſpect the peace of ſurviving 
friends) that this Laſt Act as to its deſignation and 
operation, ought not to be the Laſt in its compo- 


© ſition or making; but ſhould be the reſult of cool 


A<deliberation ; and (as is more frequently than juſtly 
*© ſaid) of a found mind and memory; which too ſeldom 
« are to be met with, 8 in — bealth. All pre- 
| © tences 
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6 tences of inſanity of mind are likewiſe prevented, when 
« a teſtator gives reaſons for what he wills; all cavils 
about words are obviated ; the obliged are aſſured; 
« and They enjoy the benefit for whom the benefit was 
intended. Hence have I for ſome time paſt employed 
* myſelf in penning down heads of ſuch a diſpoſition z 
«< which, as reaſons offered, I have altered and added to; 
« ſo that I never was abſolutely deſtitute of a Will, had 
] been taken off ever fo ſuddenly. Theſe minutes 
© and imperfect ſketches enabled me, as God has gra- 
$ ciouſly given me time and ſedateneſs, to digeſt them 
into the form in which they appear.“ 


choly accidents, lodging in the pariſh of St. Paul 


Covent-Garden, being of ſound and perfect mind and 


memory, as I hope theſe preſents, drawn up by myſelf, 
and written with my own hand, will teſtify ; do [this 
ſecond of day September (a)] in the year of our Lord 
(4) make and publiſh this my Laſt Will and 
Teſtament, in manner and form followin 
In the firſt place, I deſire, that my 50 
unburied three days after my deceaſe, or till the pleaſure 
of my Father be known concerning it. But the occa- 
ſion of my death not admitting of doubt, I will not, on 


any account, that it be opened; and it is my deſire, 


that it ſhallnot be touched but by thoſe of my own Sex. 
I have always earneſtly requeſted, that my body might 


be depoſited in the family vault with thoſe of my an- 
ceſtors, If it might be granted, I could now wiſh, that 
it might be placed at the feet of my dear and honoured 


Grandfather. But as I have, by one very unhappy ſtep, 
been thought to diſgrace my whole lineage, and there- 
fore this laſt honour may be refuſed to my corpſe; in 
this caſe, my deſire is, that it may be interred in the 


church-yard: belonging to the pariſh in which I ſhall | 
| (a) A blank, at the writing, was left for this date; and filled up 
on this day. See Vol. VI. p. * 73 
(5) The date of the year is left blank for particular reaſons. 
e ä "es 
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die; and that in the moſt private manner, between the 
hours of Eleven and Twelve at night; attended only 
by Mrs: Lovick, and Mr. and Mrs, Smith, and their 
maid-ſervant. | 
But it is my deſire, ales the ws fees and dues may 
be paid which are uſually paid for thoſe who are laid in 
the beſt ground, as it is called, or even in the chancel. 
And I bequeath five pounds, to be given at the diſ. 
cretion of the church-wardens, to twenty poor people 


the Sunday after my interrment ; and This whether [ 


ſnall be buried here or elſewhere. 

I have already given verbal em, that after I 
am dead (and laid. out in the manner I have ordered) 
I may be put into my coffin as ſoon as poſſible : It is 
my deſire that I may not be unneceſſarily expoſed to 


the view: of any-body ; except any of my relatious 


ſhould — for the laſt time, to look upon me. 


And I could wiſh, if it might be avoided without | 
making ill-will between Mr. Lovelace and my Execu- 


tor, that/the former might not be permitted to ſee my 
corpſe. But if, as he is a man very uncontroulable, 
and as I am Nobody? s, he infiſt upon viewing her dead, 
whom he On ce before ſaw in a manner dead, let his 


gay curioſity be gratified. Let him behold, and tri- 


umph over the wretched Remains of one who has been 
made a victim to his barbarous perfidy :' But let ſome 


good perſon, as by my deſire, give him a paper, whilſt 
he is viewing the ghaſtly ſpectacle, containing theſe few 


words only— Gay, cruel heart! behold here the 
„Remains of the once ruined, yet now happy, Cla- 
&« riſſa Harlowe! See what thou thyſelf muſt quickly 


«© be;—and REFENTI—.“ 
Vet to ſhew, that I die in perfect charity with all the 


world, I do moſt fincerely 3 Mr. Lovelace the 


wrongs he has done me. 1156 
If my Father can pardon the error pre lis unworthy. 
child, ſo far as to ſuffer her corpſe to be depoſited at 
the feet of her Grandfather, as above requeſted, I could 
with (my misfortunes being ſo notorious) that a ſhort 
"A diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe might be pronounced over my Remains before 
they be interred. The ſubject of the diſcourſe I ſhall 
determine before I conclude this writing. | 


So much written about what deſerves not the leaſt con- 
 fideration, and about what will be Nothing when 
this writing comes- to be opened and read, will be 
excuſed when my preſent anhappy circumſtances and 
abſence from all my natural friends are conſidered. 


And now, with regard to the worldly matters which 
I ſhall die poſſeſſed of, as well as to thoſe which of right 
appertain to me, either by the Will of my ſaid Grand- 
father, or otherwiſe ; Thus do I diſpoſe of them. 5 

In the firſt place, I give and bequeath all the real 
Eſtates in or to which I have any claim or title by the 
faid Will, to my ever-honoured Father James Harlowe, 
Eſq; and that rather than to my Brother and Siſter, to 
whom I had once thoughts of deviſing them, becauſe, 
if they ſurvive my Father, thoſe Eſtates will aſſuredly 
veſt in them, or one of them, by virtue of his favour 
and indulgence, as the circumſtances of things with re- 
gard to marriage-ſettlements, or otherwiſe, may re- 
quire; or, as they may reſpectively merit by the con- 
tinuance of their du. 

The houſe late my Grandfather's, called The Grove, 
and by him, in honour of me, and of ſome of my vo- 
luntary employments, my Daziry-houſe, and the furniture 
thereof as it now ſtands (the pictures and large iron cheſt 
of old plate excepted) I alſo bequeath to my ſaid Father; 
only begging it as a favour, that he will be pleaſed to 
wy my dear Mrs. Norton to paſs the remainder of 

days in that houſe; and to have and enjoy the 
apartments in it known by the name of The Houſe- 
keeper's apartments, with the furniture in them; and 
which (plain and neat) was bought for me by my Grand- 
father, who delighted to call me his houſekeeper ; and 


| which therefore in his life-time I uſed as ſuch: The 


office to go with the apartments. And I am the more 


earneſt in this recommendation, as I had once thought 
Vol. VII. N to 
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to have been very happy there with the good woman 
and becauſe I think her prudent management will be as 
beneficial to my Father, as his favour can be convenient 
to her. 

But with regard to what has accrued from that 
Eſtate, ſince my Grandfather's death, and to the ſum 
of Nine hundred and ſeventy pounds, which proved to 
be the moiety of the money that my ſaid Grandfather 


had by him at his death, and which moiety he be- 


queathed to me for my ſole and ſeparate uſe [as he did 
the other moiety in like manner to my Siſter ()]; 


Siſter, that I wiſhed for an independehee'upon my 


and which ſum ſhed np fo convince my Brother and 


Father's pleaſure) I gave into my Father's hands, to- 


gether with the management and produce of the whole 


Eſtate deviſed to me—Theſe ſums, however conſider- 


able when put together, I hope I may be allowed to diſ- 
Poſe of W as my Love and my Gratitude (not 
confined wholly to my own family, which is very 
wealthy in all it's branches) may warrant: And which 
therefore I ſhall diſpoſe of in the manner hereafter 
mentioned. But it is my Will, and expreſs direction, 
that my Father's account of the above-mentioned pro- 
duce may be taken and eſtabliſhed abſolutely (and with- 
out contravention or queſtion) as he ſhall be pleaſed to 
give it to my Couſin Morden, or to whom elſe he ſhall 
chuſe to give it; ſo as that the ſaid account be not ſub- 
ject to litigation, or to the controul of my Executor, or 
of any other perſon. | 
My Father, of his love and bounty, was pleaſed to 
allow me the ſame quarterly ſums that he allowed my 
Siſter for apparel and other requiſites ; and (pleaſed with 
me then) uſed to ſay, that thoſe ſums ſhould not be de- 
ducted from the eſtate and effects bequeathed" to me by 
my Grandfather : BM having mortally offended him (as 
1 fear it may be ſaid) by one unhappy ſtep, it may be 
expected that he will reimburſe himſelf thoſe ſums—lt 15 
therefore my will and direction, that he ſhall be allo 
r e 80 

(a) See Vol. I. p. 71. 
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to pay and ſatisfy himſelf for all ſuch quarterly or other 
ſums, which he was ſo good as to advance me from the 
time of my Grandfather's death; and that his account of 


ſych ſums ſhall likewiſe be taken without queſtioning:: 


the money, however, which I left behind me in my 
eſcritoire,. being to be taken in part of thoſe diſburſe- 
ments, 133 


Muy Grandfather, who, in his goodneſs and favour 
to me, knew no bounds, was pleaſed to bequeath to me 


all the family pictures at his late houſe, ſome of which 
are very maſterly performances; with command, that 


if I died unmarried, or if married and had no deſcend- 


ents, they ſhould then go to that Son of his (if more 


than one ſhould be then living) whom 1 ſhould thin 


would ſet moſt value by them. Now, as I know that 
my horioured Uncle, John Harlowe, Eſq; was pleaſed 
to expreſs ſome concern that they were not left to him, 
as eldeſt Son; and as he has a gallery where they may 
be placed to advantage; and as I have reaſon to believe, 
that he will bequeath them to my Father, if he ſurvive 
him; who, no doubt, will leave them to my Brother; 


I therefore bequeath all the ſaid family pictures to my 


faid Uncle John Harlowe. In theſe pictures, however, 


I include not one of my own, drawn when I was about 


fourteen years of age; which I ſhall hereafter in another 

article bequeath. ; 
My faid honoured Grandfather having a great fond- 

neſs for the old family plate, which he would never per- 


mit to be changed, having lived, as he uſed to ſay, to 


ſee a great deal of it come into requeſt again in the re- 


volution of faſhions ; and having left the ſame to me, 
with a command to keep it entire; and with power at 
my death to bequeath it to whomſoever I pleaſed that I 
thought would forward his deſire; which was, as he 
expreſſes it, that it ſhould be kept 70 the end of time; 
this family plate, which is depoſited in a large iron cheſt, 
in the ſtrong room at his late dwelling-houſe, I be- 
queath entire to my honoured Uncle Antony Harlowe, 
Eſq; with the ſame injunctions which were laid on me; 


N2 not 
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not doubting but he will confirm and ſtrengthen them by 
l. | | 

I bequeath to my ever-valued friend Mrs. Judith Nor- 
ton, to whoſe piety and care, ſeconding the piety and 
care of my ever-honoured and excellent Mother, I 
owe, morally ſpeaking, the qualifications, which, for 
Eighteen years of my life, made me beloved. and re- 
ſpected, the full ſum of Six hundred pounds, tobe paid 
her within three months after my death. 5 
I bequeath alſo to the ſame good woman Thirty 
guineas, for mourning, for her and for her Son, my Foſter- 
brother. N An e 1 

To Mrs Dorothy Hervey, the only Siſter of my 
honoured Mother, I bequeath the ſum of Fifty guineas, 
for a ring; and I beg of her to accept of my thankful 
| acknowlegements for all her goodneſs to me from my 
infancy ; and particularly for her patience with me, in 
the ſeveral altercations that happened between my Bro- 
ther and Siſter, and me, before my unhappy departure 
from Harlowe-Place. „ 

To my kind and much - valued Coufin Miſs Dolly 
Hervey, Daughter of my Aunt Hervey, I bequeath 
my watch and equipage, and my beſt Mechlin and Bruſ- 
ſels head -dreſſes and ruffles; alſo my gown and petti- 
cqat of flowered ſilver of my own work; which having 
been made up but a few days before I was confined to 
my chamber, I never wore. 

To the ſame young Lady I bequeath likewiſe my 
harpſichord, my chamber-organ, and all my muſic- 


K | 


As my Siſter has a very pretty library; and as my 
beloved Miſs Howe has alſo her late Father's, as well 
as her own ; I bequeath all my books in general, with 
the caſes they are in, to my ſaid Couſin Dolly Hervey. 
As they are not ill-choſen for a woman's library, I know 
that ſhe will take the greater pleaſure'in them (when 
her friendly grief is mellowed by time into a remem- 
brance more ſweet than painful) becauſe they were mine; 
and becauſe there are obſervations in many of them of 
. Rs my 
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my own writing; and ſome very judicious ones, writt en 
by the truly reverend Dr. Lewen. ; 

I alſo bequeath to the ſame young Lady Twenty-five 


guineas for a ring, to be worn in remembrance of het 


true friend. bs 4 
If I live not to ſee my worthy Couſin William Mor- 
den, Eſq; I deſire my humble and grateful thanks may 
be given to him for his favours and goodneſs to me; 
and particularly for his endeavours to reconcile my other 
friends to me, at a time when I was doubtful whether 
he would forgive me himſelf. As he is in great cir- 


cumſtances, I will only beg of him to accept of two or 


three trifles, in remembrance of a Kinſwoman who al- 
ways honoured him as much as he loved her. Parti- 
cularly, of that piece of flowers which my Uncle Ro- 
bert, his Father, was very earneſt to obtain, in order 
to carry it abroad with him. | 

I deſire him likewiſe to accept of the little miniature 
picture ſet in gold, which his worthy Father made me 
fit for to the famous Italian maſter whom he brought 
over with him; and which he preſented to me, that I 
might beſtow it, as he was pleaſed to ſay, upon the 
man whom I ſhould be one day moſt inclined to favour. 

To the ſame gentleman I alſo bequeath my roſe dia- 
mond ring, which was a preſent from his good Father 
to me; and will be the more valuable to him on that 
account. Lick: 5 

I humbly requeſt Mrs. Annabella Howe, the Mo- 
ther of my dear Miſs Howe, to accept of my reſpectful 


thanks for all her favours and goodneſs to me, when I 


was ſo frequently a viſitor to her beloved daughter; and 


of a ring of Twenty-five guineas price, 


My picture at full length, which is in my late Grand 
father's cloſer (excepted in an article above from the 
family pictures) drawn when I was near fourteen years 
of age; about which time my dear Miſs Howe and 1 
began to know, to diſtinguiſh, and to love one an- 
other—ſo dearly I cannot expreſs how dearly—I Le- 
queath to that Siſter of = heart; of whoſe friendſhip, 

i 1 as 
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as well in adverſity as proſperity, when I was deprived 
of all other comfort and comforters, I have had ſuch 
inſtances, as that our Love can only be exceeded in that 
State of Perfection, in which J hope to rejoice with her 
hereafter, to all Eternity. : | 
I bequeath alſo to the ſame dear friend my beſt dia- 
mond ring, which with other jewels, is in the private 
drawer of my eſcritoire: As alſo all my finiſhed and 
framed: pieces of necdle-work ; the flower-piece excepted, 
which L havealready bequeathed to my Couſin Morden. 
Theſe pieces have all been taken down, as I have 
heard (a); and my relations will have no heart to put 
them up again: But if my good Mother chuſes to keep 
back any one piece (the above capital piece, as it is 
called, excepted) not knowing but ſome time hence ſhe 
may bear the ſight of it; I except that alſo from this ge- 
neral bequeſt ; and direct it to be preſented to her. 
My whole-length picture in the Vandyke taſte (3), 
that uſed to hang in my own parlour, as I was per- 
mitted to call it, I bequeath to my Aunt Hervey, ex- 
cept my Mother ſhall think fit to keep it herſelf. 
J bequeath to the worthy Charles Hickman, Eſq; 
the locket, with the miniature picture of the Lady he 
beſt loves, which I have conſtantly worn, and ſhall con- 
tinue to wear near my heart till the approach of my laſt 
hour (c). It muſt be the moſt acceptable preſent that 
can be made him, next to the hand of the dear origi- 
nal. And, O my dear Miſs Howe, let it not be long 
before you permit his claim to the latter — for indeed 
you know not the value of a virtuous mind in that 
Sex; and how preferable ſuch a mind is to one diſtin- 
guiſhed by the more dazling flights of unruly wit; 
© altho* the latter were to, be joined by that ſpecious 
* outward appearance which too-too often attracts the 
c haſty eye, and ſuſceptible heart. 
Permit me, my dear friends, this ſolemn apoſtrophe, 
in this laſt ſolemn Att, to a young Lady ſo deſerv- 
edly dear to me | R | 3 4 
(a) Vol. HI. p. 121. (5) bid. (e) See p. 80. of this Volume. 
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1 make it my earneſt requeſt to my dear Miſs Howe, 
that ſhe will not put herſelf into mourning for me. But 
] deſire her acceptance of a ring with my hair; and that 
Mr. Hickman will alſo accept of the like; each of the 
value of Twenty-five guineas. 

I bequeath to Lady Betty Lawrance, and to her Siſter 
Lady Sarah Sadleir, and to the right honourable Lord M. 
and to their worthy Nieces Miſs Charlotte and Miſs 
Martha Montague, each an enamelled ring, with a cy- 
pher Cl. H. with my hair in cryſtal, and round the in- 
fide of each, the day, month, and year of my death 
Each ring, with brilliants, to coſt T wenty guineas. And 
this as a ſmall token of the grateful ſenſe I have of the 
honour of their good opinions and kind wiſhes in my 
favour ; and of their, truly noble offer to me of a very 
conſiderable annual proviſion, when they apprehended | 
me to be entirely deſtitute of any. 

To the reverend and learned Dr. Arthur Lewen, by 
whoſe inſtructions I have been equally delighted and be- 
nefited, I bequeath Twenty guineas for a Ring. If it 
ſhould pleaſe God to call him to Himſelf, before he can 
receive this ſmall bequeſt, it is my Will, that his worthy 
Daughter may have the benefit of it, 

In token of the grateful ſenſe I have of the civilities 
paid me by Mrs. and Miſs Howe's domeſtics, from 
time to time in my viſits there, I bequeath Thirty 
guineas to be divided among them, a as heir dear young 
miſtreſs ſhall think proper. 

To each of my worthy companions _ fiend Miſs 
Biddy Lloyd, Miſs Fanny Alſton, Miſs Rachel Bid- 
dulph, and Miſs Cartwright nel eee Five 


guincas for a ring. 
To my late maid- ſervant Hannah Burton, an honeſt; 


faithful creature, who loved me, reverenced my Mother, 


and reſpected my Siſter, and never ſought to do any- 


thing unbecoming of her character, I bequeath the ſum 
of F ifty pounds, to be paid within one month after my 
deceaſe, ſhe labouring under ill health: And if that ill 
health e Nee I — ber for farther aſſiſtance to 
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my good Mrs. Norton, to be put upon my Poor's fund, 
| hereafter to be mentioned. | 
To the Coachman, Groom, and Two Son, and 
Five Maids, at Harlowe-Place, I bequeath Ten pounds 
each ; To the Helper Five pounds. . 

To my Siſter's maid Betty Barnes, I bequeath Ten 

nds, to ſhew that I reſent not former diſobligations ; 

which I believe were owing more to the inſolence of 
office, and to natural pertneſs, than to perſonal ill-will, 

All my wearing apparel, of whatever ſort, that I 
have not been obliged to part with, or which is not al- 
ready bequeathed (my linen excepted) I deſire Mrs, 
Norton will accept of. 

The trunks and boxes in which my cloaths are ſealed 
up, I deſire may not be opened, but in preſence of 
Mrs. Norton (or of ſome one deputed by her) and of | 
Mrs. Lovick. 

To the worthy Mrs. Lovick above-mentioned, from 
whom TI have received great civilities, and even maternal 
Ekindneſſes; and to Mrs. Smith (with whom [I lodge) 

from whom alſo I have received great kindneſſes; I 
bequeath all my linen, and all my unſold laces; to be 
divided equally between them, as they ſhall agree; or, 
in caſe of diſagreement, the ſame to be ſold, and the 
money ariſing to be equally ſhared by them. 

And TI bequeath to the ſame two good women, as a 
further token of my thankful acknowlegements of their 
kind love and compaſſionate concern for me, the ſum 
of Twenty guineas each. 

To Mr. Smith, the huſband of Mrs. Smith above- 
named, I bequeath the ſum of Ten guineas, in ac- 
knowlegement of his civilities to me. 

To Katharine, the honeſt maid-ſervant of Mrs. Smith, 
to whom (having no ſervant of my own) I have been 
troubleſome, I bequeath Five guineas; and Ten guineas 
more, in ſieu of a ſuit of my wearing-apparel, which 
once, with ſome linen, I thought of leaving to her. 
With this ſhe may purchaſe what may be more ſuitable 
to her liking and degree. 

Te the honeſt and careful widowAnneShelbourne, my 
| N CG 
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| Nurſe, over and above her wages, and the cuſtomary 


perquilites that may belong to her, I bequeath the 
ſum of Ten guineas. Hers is a careful, and (to perſons 
of ſuch humanity and tenderneſs) a melancholy employ- 
ment, attended in the latter part of life with great 


watching and fatigue, which is hardly ever enough con- 


ſidered. | | 

The few books I have at my. preſent lodgings, I de- 
fire Mrs. Lovick to accept of ; and that ſhe be per- 
mitted, if ſhe pleaſe, to take a copy of my book of 
Meditations, as I uſcd to call it; being extracts from 
the beſt of books; which ſhe ſeemed to approve of, 


although ſuited particularly to my own caſe. As for 
the book itſelf, perhaps my good: Mrs. Norton will be 


glad to have it, as it is written all with my own hand. 
In the middle drawer of my eſcritoire at Harlowe- 


Place, are many Letters and Copies of Letters, put up 


according to their dates, which J have written or received 
in a courſe of years (ever ſince I learned to write) from 
and to my Grandfather, my Father and Mother, my 
Uncles, my Brother and Siſter, on occaſional little ab- 
ſences; my late Ugcle Morden, my Couſin Morden; 
Mrs. Norton, and Miſs Howe, and other of my com- 
panions and friends before my confinemept at my Fa- 
ther's: As alſo from the three reverend gentlemen, 
Dr. Blome, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Tompkins, now with 


God, and the very reverend Dr. Lewen, on. ſerious 


ſubjects. As theſe Letters exhibit a correſpondence 
that no perſon of my Sex need to be aſhamed of, 
allowing for the time of life when mine were written 


and as many excellent things are contained in thoſe 
written to me; and as Miſs Howe, to whom moſt of 
them have been communicated, wiſhed formerly to have 
them, if ſhe ſurvived me: For theſe reaſons, I bequeath 


them to my ſaid dear friend Miſs Anna Howe; and the 


rather, as ſhe had for ſome years paſt a very conſiderable 


ſhare in the correſpondence. 


I I do hereby make, conſtitute and ordain, John Bel- 
ford, of Edgworth in the County of Middleſex, Eſq; 
the ſole Executor of this my Laſt Will and Teſtament ; 
1 I having 
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having previouſly obtained his leave ſo to do. I have 
given the reaſons which induced me to aſk this gentle- 
man to take upon him this trouble, to Miſs Howe, [ 
therefore refer to her on this ſubject. 

But J do moſt earneſtly beg of him, the ſaid Mr. Bel- 
ford, that, in the execution of this truſt, he will (as he 
has repeatedly promiſed) ſtudiouſly endeavour to pro- 
mote peace with, and ſuppreſs reſentments in, every- 
one; ſo as that all farther miſchiefs may be prevented, 
as well from as to his friend. And in order to this, I 
beſeech him to cultivate the friendſhip of my worthy 
Couſin Morden; who, as I preſume to hope (when he 
underſtands it to be my dying requeſt) will give him his 
advice and aſſiſtance in every article where it may be ne- 
ceſſary; and who will perhaps be ſo good as to inter- 
poſe with my relations, if any difficulty ſhould ariſe 
about carrying any of. the articles of this my Laſt Will 
into execution, and to ſoften them into the wiſhed-for 
condeſcenſion: For it is my earneſt requeſt to Mr. 
Belford, that he will not ſeek by Law, or by any ſort of 
violence, either by word or deed, to extort the perform- 
ance from them. If there be any articles of a merely 
domeſtic nature, that my relations ſhall think unfit to be 
carried into execution; ſuch articles 1 leave entirely to 
my ſaid Couſin Morden and Mr. Belford to vary, or 
totally diſpenſe with, as they ſhall agree upon the mat- 
ter; or, if they two differ in opinion, they will be 
pleaſed to be determined by a third perſon, to be choſen 
by them both. gong 1 46 
© Having been preſſed by Miſs Howe and her Mother, 
to collect the particulars of my ſad Story, and given 
expectation that I would, in order to do my character 
juſtice with all my friends and companions : But not 
having time before me for the painful taſk, it has been 
a pleaſure to me to find, by extracts kindly communi- 
cated to me by my faid Executor, that I may ſafely truſt 
my fame to the juſtice done me by Mr. Lovelace, in his 
Letters to him my ſaid Executor. And as Mr. Belford 
has engaged to contribute what is in his power towards 

RL | 0 a com- 
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a compilement to be made of all that relates to my Story, 
and knows my whole mind m this reſpect ; it 1s my de- 
fire, that he will cauſe two copies to be made of this 
collection; one to remain with Miſs Howe, the other 
with himſelf ; and that he will ſhew or lend his copy, if 
required, to my Aunt Hervey, for the fatisfaction of 
any of my family; but under ſuch reftriftions as the 
faid Mr. Belford ſhall think fit to impoſe ; that neither 
any other perſon's ſafety may be endangered, nor his 
own honour ſuffer, by the communication. 

I bequeath to my faid Executor, the ſum of One 
hundred guineas, as a grateful; tho* infufficient acknow- 
legement of the trouble he will be at in the execution of 
the truſt he has ſo kindly undertaken. I defire him 
| likewiſe to accept of Twenty guineas for a ring. And 

that he will reimburſe himſelf for all the charges and ex- 
pences which he ſhall be at in the execution of this truſt. 

In the worthy Dr. H. I have found a Phyſician, a 

Father, and a Friend. I beg of him, as a teſtimony of 
my gratitude, to accept of Twenty guineas for a ring. 
I have the ſame obligations to the kind and ſkilful 
Mr. Goddard, who attended me as my Apothecary. His 
very moderate bill J have diſcharged down to yeſterday. 
I have always thought it incumbent upon Teſtators to 
ſhorten all they can the trouble of their Executors. 1 
know J under-rate the value of Mr. Goddard's attend- 
ances, when over and above what may accrue from 

yeſterday, to the hour that will finiſh all, I defire Fifteen 

guineas for a ring may be preſented to him, 
To the reverend Mr. —— who frequently attended 


me, and prayed by me in my laſt ſtages, I alſo bequeath | 


| Fifteen guineas for a ring. | | 
There are a ſer of honeſt indigent people, whom I 
- uſed to call My Poor, and to whom Mrs. Norton con- 
veys relief each month (or at ſhorter periods) in pro- 
portion to their neceſſities, from a ſum I depoſited in her 
hands, and from time to time dend as means ac- 
crued to me; but now nearly, if not wholly expended: 
Now, that my fault may be as little aggravated as {4 
8 a | 5 ſible 
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ſible by the ſufferings of the worthy people whom Hea- 
ven gave me a heart to relieve; and as the produce of 
my Grandfather's Eſtate (including the moiety of the 
ſums he had by him, and was pleaſed to give me, at his 
death, as above-mentioned) together with what I ſhall 
further appropriate to the ſame uſe in the ſubſequent ar- 
ticles, will, as I hope, more than anſwer all my legacies 
and bequeſts; it is my will and deſire, that the re- 


mainder, be it little or much, ſhall become a fund to be 


appropriated, and I hereby direct that it be appropri- 
ated, to the like purpoſes with the ſums which I put 
into Mrs. Norton's hands, as aforeſaid And this under 
the direction and management of the ſaid Mrs. Norton, 
who knows my whole mind in this particular. And in 
caſe of her death, or of her deſire to be acquitted of 
the management thereof, it is my earneſt requeſt to my 
dear Miſs Howe, that ſhe will take it upon herſelf, and 
at her own death, that ſhe will transfer what ſhall remain 
undiſpoſed of at the time, to ſuch perſons, and with ſuch 
limitations, reſtrictions and proviſoes, as ſhe ſhall think 
will beſt anſwer my intention. For, as to the manage- 
ment and diſtribution of all or any part of it, while in 


Mrs. Norton*s hands, or her own; I will, that it be en- 


tirely diſcretional, and without account, either to my 
Executor, or any other perſon. 

Altho' Mrs. Norton, as I have hinted, knows my 
whole mind in this reſpect; yet it may be proper to 
mention, in this laſt folemn Act, that my intention is, 


that this fund be entirely ſet apart and appropriated to 


relieve temporarily, from the intereſt thereof (as I dare 
ſay it will be put out to the beſt advantage) or even from 
the principal, if need be, the honeſt, induſtrious, labour- 
ing Poor only ; when ſickneſs, lameneſs, unforeſeen 
loſſes, or other accidents, diſable them from following 


their lawful callings; or to aſſiſt ſuch honeſt people of 


large families as ſhall have a child of good inclinations 
to put out to ſervice, trade or huſbandry. . 
It has always been a rule with me in my little dona- 
tions, to endeavour to aid and ſet forward the ſober 5 
| | TA a. 
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induſtrious poor. Small helps, if ſeaſonably afforded, 
will do for ſuch; and ſo the fund may be of more ex- 
tenſive benefit; an ocean of wealth will not be ſufficient 
for the idle and diſſolute: Whom, therefore, ſince they 
will be always in want, it will be no charity to relieve, 
if worthier creatures would by relieving the others be 
deprived of ſuch aſſiſtance as may ſet the wheels of their 
induſtry going, and put them in a ſphere of uſeful 
action. | 
But it is my expreſs will and direction, that let this 
fund come out to be ever ſo conſiderable, it ſhall be ap- 
plied 2 in ſupport of the femporary exigencies of the 
perſons I have deſcribed ; and that no one family or per- 
ſon receive from it, at one time, or in one year, more 
than the ſum of T'wenty pounds. | 
It is my will and deſire, that the ſet of jewels which 
was my Grandmother's, and preſented to me, ſoon after 
her death, by my Grandfather, be valued ; and the worth 
of them paid to my Executor, if any of my family 
chuſe to have them; or otherwiſe, that they be ſold, 
and go to the augmentation of my Poors Fund. But 
if they may be deemed an equivalent for the ſums my 
Father was pleaſed to advance to me ſince the death of 
| oy Grandfather, I deſire, that they may be given upto 
him. - 
I preſume, that the diamond necklace, ſolitaire, *and 
buckles, which were properly my own, preſented by 
my Mother's Uncle Sir Jolus Brookland, will not be 
purchaſed by any one of my family, for a too obvious 
reaſon : In this caſe I deſire, that they may be ſent to 
my Executor; and that he will diſpoſe of them to the 
— advantage; and apply the money to the uſes of my 
ill. . N 
In the beginning of this tedious writing, I referred to 
the latter part of it, the naming of the ſubject of the 
diſcourſe which I wiſhed might be delivered at my fu- 
neral, if permitted to be interred with my anceſtors : I 
think the following will be ſuitable to my caſe. I hope 
the alteration of the words her and ſhe, for him and be, 
may be allowable. | 


— — — — ———— ᷣF . Ce n—_ 
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* Let not her that hdeteivel truſt in vanity ; for 
<* vanity ſhall be ber recompence. She ſhall be ac- 
* compliſhed before ber time; and her branch 
<6, ſhall not be green. She ſhall ſhake off ber un- 
* ripe grape as the vine, and n _ off her 
% flower as the olive (a).“ 


But if I am to be. interred in town, let only the uſual 
Burial-ſervice be read over my corpſe. 
If my body be permitted to be carried down, I be- 


queath Ten pounds to be given to the poor of the pariſh, 


at the diſcretion of the church- wardens, within a fort- 


— — night after my interrment. 


If any neceſſary matter be omitted in this my Will; 
or if any-thing appear doubtful or contradictory, as 
poſſibly may be the caſe 3 ſince, beſides my inexperience 
in theſe matters, l am now, at this time, very weak and 
ill; having put off the finiſhing hand a little too long, 
in hopes of obtaining the laſt forgiveneſs of my ho- 
noured friends; in which caſe I ſhould have acknow- 
leged the favour with a ſuitable warmth of duty, and 
filled up ſome blanks which I left to the very laſt (5), in 
a more agreeable manner to myſelf, than now I have 
been enabled to do In caſe of ſuch omiſſions and im- 
perfections, I deſire that my Couſin Morden will be ſo 
good as to join with Mr. Belford in conſidering them, 
and in comparing them with what J have more explicitly 
written; and if, after bat, any doubt remain, that they 
will be pleaſed to apply to Miſs Howe, who knows my 
whole heart: And I deſire that the conſtruction of theſe 
three may be eſtabliſhed : And J hereby eſtabliſh it, 

provided it be unanimous, and direct it to be put in 
force, as if T had fo written and determined myſelf. 


And Now, O my bleſſed RxpE EMR, do I, with a 
lively faith, humbly lay hold of Thy meritorious 
Death and Sufferings 3 hoping to be waſhed clean 

in Thy precious Blood from all wy ſins: In Ws 


(a) Job xv. 31, 32, 33. 
(6) See Vol. VI. p. 390. - 
bare 


— 


to be viewed, except any of her relations ſhould vouch- 
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bare hope of the happy conſequences of which, 

how light do thoſe ſufferings ſeem (grievous as they 

were at the time) which, I confidently truſt, will be 

a means, by Thy Grace, to work out for me a more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory 


CLARISSAHARLOWE. 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, and declared, the day and 
year above-written, by the ſaid Clariſſa Harlowe, as 
her Laſt Will and Teſtament; contained in Seven 
ſheets of paper, all written with her own hand, and 
every ſheet ſigned and ſealed by herſelf, in the pre- 
ſence of Us, 1 N 
John William 
Arthur Bedall, 
Elizabeth Swanton. 


DBT T. NA. 
Colonel MoRDEN, To Jon BELroRD, Eſq; 


| Sat. Sept. 16. 
FT Have been employed in a moſt melancholy taſk. In 
reading the Will of the dear deceaſed. 
The unhappy Mother and Mrs. Norton choſe to be 
abſent on the affecting occaſion, But Mrs. Harlowe 


made it her earneſt requeſt, that every article of it 


ſhould be fulfilkd. e 
They were all extremely touched with the preamble. 
The firſt words of the Will—< I Clariſſa Harlowe, 

© now by ſtrange melancholy accidents, lodging,” &c. 

drew tears from ſome, ſighs from all. 

The directions for her funeral, in caſe ſhe were or were 
not permitted to be carried down; the mention of her 
orders having been given for the manner of her bein 
laid out, and the preſence of mind ſo viſible throughout 
the whole, obtained their admiration, expreſſed by hands 
and eyes lifted up, and by falling tears. | | 

When I read the direction, That her body was not 


* /afe 


AAA ⁰ II * 
s 
. 
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« ſafe for the laft time 10 look upon ber; they turned 
away, and turned to me, three or four times alternately. 
Mrs. Hervey and Miſs Arabella ſobbed ; the Uncles 


wiped their eyes; the Brother looked down; the Fa- 
ther wrung his hands. N 


I. was obliged to ſtop at the words; © That ſhe was 
6 * Nobody's. 

But when i came to the addreſs to be made to the ac- 
curſed man, if he were not to be diverted from ſeeing 


© ber dead, whom once before he had ſeen in a manner 
© dead*—exectation, and either vows or wiſhes of re- 


venge, filled every mouth. - 

Theſe were ſtill more fervently onevind, when they 

came to hear read her forgiveneſs of even this man. 
You remember, Sir, on our firſt reading of the Will 

in town, the obſervations I made on the foul play which 


it is evident the excellent creature met with from this 


abandoned man, and what I ſaid upon the occaſion. I 
am not uſed to repeat things of that nature. 

The dear creature's noble contempt of the Nothing, 
as ſhe as nobly calls it, about which ſhe had been giving 
ſuch particular directions, to wit, her Body; and her 
apologizing for the particularity of thoſe directions from 
the circumſtances -ſhe was in—had the ſame, and as 
ſtrong an effect upon me, as when I firſt read the ani- 


mated paragraph; and, pointed by my bye (by turns caſt 


upon them all) affected them all. 
When the article was read which bequeathed to the 


Father the Grandfather's Eſtate, and the reaſon aſſigned 


for it (fo generous and ſo duti ful) the Father could fit no 
longer ; but withdrew, wiping his eyes, and lifting up 


his ſpread hands at Mr. James Harlowe; who aroſe to 
attend him to the door, as Arabella likewiſe did All he 


could ſay—O Son! Son !—O Girl! Girl!—as if he re- 


Jn them for the parts they had acted, and put 


m upon acting. 
But yet, on Sn occaſions, this Brother and Siſter 


' ſhewed themſelves to be true Will-diſputants. 


Let tongue and _ — what they will, Mr. Bel- 


ford, 


Sys find mwdt frat aa. an 3 8 
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ford, the firſt reading of a Will, where a perſon dies 
worth any- thing conſiderable, general] y affords atrue teſt 


of the relations love to the deceaſed. '' 1 


The cloaths, the thirty guineas for mourning to Mrs. 


Norton, with the recommendation of the good woman 


for houſekeeper at h Grove, were thought ſufficient, 
had the article of '6007, which was called monſtrous, 


been omitted. Some other paſſages in the Will were 


called flights, and fuch whimſies as di ftinguiſh people of 
imagination from thoſe of judgment. 

My Couſin Dolly Hervey was grudged the Library. 
Miſs Harlowe ſaid That as ſhe and her Siſter never 
bought the ſame books, ſne would take That to herſelf, 
and would make it Mp to ou Coulte-Doity one wway or 


other, 
I intend, Mr. Belford, to fave you the trouble of 1 in- 


erpoſing—The Library ſhall be my Couſin Dolly's. 
Mrs. Hervey could hardly keep her ſeat. On his oc- 


eaſion, however, ſhe only ſaid, That her late dear and 


ever dear Niece, was too good to her and hers. But, at 


another time, ſhe declared, with tears, that ſhe could not 
forgive herſelf for a Letter ſhe wrote (a) [looking at 
Miſs Arabella, whom, it ſeems, unknown to any- body, y 
ſhe had conſulted before ſhe wrote it] and which, the 
lid, muſt have wounded a ſpirit, that now, ſhe ſaws 
had been too deeply wounded before. 

O my Aunt, ſaid Arabella, no more of that Wb 
would have thought thar the _ creature bas been ſuch 
a penitent? 5 26a 

Mr. John and Mr. Rong Bae were ſo much 
affected with the articles in their favour (bequeathed to 
them without a word or hint of reproach or recrimina- 
tion) that they broke out into ſelf-accufations 3 and la- 


mented, that their ſweet Niece, as they called her, was 


now got above all grateful acknowlegement and returns. 
Indeed, the mutual upbraidings and grief of all pre- 

* upon thoſe articles in which every one was remem- 

bred far! _ ſo n — me, that the read- 
Vol. VII. OMD ing 


(a) See Vol, III. p 108, & /4 


ing took up above Six hours. But curſes upon the ac- 
curſed man were a refuge to which they often reſorted, 
to exonerate themſelves, - ugh aft 
How wounding a thing, Mr. Belford, is a generous 
and well-diſtinguiſhed forgiveneſs! What Revenge can 
be more effectual, and more noble, were Revenge in- 
tended, and were it wiſhed to ſtrike remorſe into a guilty 
or ingrateful heart! But my dear Coulin's motives were, 
all Duty and Love. She ſeems indeed to have been, as - 
much as mou could on, 8 e ſublimed 
by a purity, by a true delicacy, that hardly any woman 
1 could boaſt of. O Mr. Relford, what an 
Example would ſhe have given in every ſtation of life 
(as Wife, Mother, Miſtreſs, Friend) had her lot fallen 
upon a man bleſſed with a mind like her own! _ 
The 600/. bequeathed: to Mrs, Norton, the Library | 
to Miſs Hervey, and the Remembrances to. Miſs Howe, 
were not the only articles grudged. Yet to what pur- 
ſe did they regret the pecuniary. bequeſts, when the 
Boot fund, and not themſelves, would have had: the 
benefit, had not thoſe legacies been bequeathed ?_ 
But enough paſſed to convince me, that my Couſin 
was abſolutely right in her choice of an Executor out of 
the family. Had ſhe choſen one in it, I dare ſay, that 
her Will would have been no more regarded than if it 
had been the Will of a dead King; than that of Louis 
XIV. in particular; ſo flagrantly broken thro? by his 
Nephew. the Duke of Orleans before he was cold. The 


| 
only Will of that Monarch, perhaps, which was ever MW | 
95 — little does Mr. James Harlowe think, that while Ml | 
thouſands, if he be my ſurvivor. A man of Suri 


ſelfiſn and narrow ſhall not be my heir. 
Lou will better conceive, Mr. Belford, than I can ! 

expreſs, how much they were touched at the hint, that ! 

the dear creature had been obliged to part with ſome of 

her cloaths. |; --:; | ul 710 5 0 

Silent reproach ſeizgd every one of them, when I came ¶ t 


p-_. 
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to the paſſage where ſhe mentions, that ſhe deferred 611- 
ing up ſome blanks, in hopes of receiving their Taft 
bleſſing and forgiveneſs. 

I will only add, that they could not bear to hear read 
the concluding part, ſo ſolemnly addreſſed to her Re- 
deemer. They all aroſe from their ſeats, and crouded 
out of the apartment we were in: And then, as I 
afterwards found, ſeparated, in order to ſeek that con- 
ſolation in ſolitary retirement, which, tho* they could 
not hope for from their own reflections, yet, at the 
time, they had leſs reaſon to expect in each N 
* Iam, | 

| Six, 
1 our As and obedient Servant; 
Wm. Mon DEN. 


| 17 E T T E R LI. 
Mr. BzLronD, To the Right Honourable Lord M. 


My Lord, 4. London, Sept. 14. 

AM very apprehenſive, that the affair between Mr. 
[ Lovelace and the late excellent Miſs Clatiſſa Har- 
lowe will be attended with further bad conſequences, 
notwithſtanding her dying injunctions to the contrary. 
I would therefore humbly propoſe, that your Lordſhip 
and his other relations will forward the purpoſe. your 
kinſman lately had to go abroad; where I hope he will 
ſtay. till all is blown aver. But as he will not ſtir, if he 
know the true motives of your wiſhes, the avowed in- 
ducement, as I hinted once to Mr. Mowbray, may be 
ſuch as reſpects his own health both of perſon and mind. 
To Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville all countries are 
alike; and they perhaps will accompany him. 


0 


1 am glad to hear that he is in a way of recovery: 
But this the rather induces me to preſs the matter. And 
I think no time ſhould be loſt. 

Your Lordſhip has heard, that I have the dene to 
be the Executor of this admirable Lady's Laſt Will. I 


tranſcribe from it the 9 paragraph. 
5 | £ 
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He then tranſcribes the article which ſo gratefully men- 
lions this Nobleman, and the Ladies of his family, 
in relation to the rings ſhe bequeaths them, about 

. which be deſires their commands, 


e ee, ee e eee ay = e 
AA Mara 0v'd, To JohN BEBLTORD, E/; 
„ ee e M. Hall, Friday, Sept. 15. 

A Lord having the gout in his right. hand, his 
Lordſhip, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, 
have commanded me to inform you, that before your 
Letter came, Mr. Lovelace was preparing for a foreign 
Tour. We ſhall endeavour to haſten him away on the 
motives you ſuggeſt. | 
We are all extremely affected with the dear Lady's 


death. Lady Betty and Lady Sarah have been indiſ- 


| poſed ever ſince they heard of it. They had pleaſed 
themſelves, as had my Siſter and ſelf, with the hopes of 
cultivating her acquaintance and friendſhip after he was 
gone abroad, upon her own terms. Her kind remem- 
brance of each of us has renewed, tho' it could not 
heighten, our regrets for ſo irreparable a loſs. We ſhall 
order Mr. Finch, our goldſmith, to wait on you. He 
has our directions about the rings. They will be long, 
long worn in memory of the dear Teſtatrix. 
Euvery-body is aſſured, that you will do all in your 
power to prevent farther ill conſequences from this me- 
lancholy affair. My Lord defires his'compliments to 
you, Iam, SIR, ' toc Dorf a | 
- Your bumble Servant, © © ug 

Rt Cn. MonTacvur. 


em 


— — 


TH! S collection having run into a much greater 


length than was wiſhed, it is thought proper to 
omit ſeveral Letters that paſſed between Colonel Mor- 
den, Miſs Howe, Mr. Belford, and Mr. Hickman, in 
relation to the execution of the Lady's Will, Sc. 
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It is however neceſſary to obſerve on this ſubject, That 
the unhappy Mother, being ſupported by the two Un- 
cles, influenced the afflicted Father to over- rule all his 
Son's objections, and to direct a literal obſervation of 
the Will; and at the ſame time to give up all the fums 
which he Was impowered by it to reimburſe himſelf; 
as alſo to take upon himſelt to defray: the funeral ex- 

nee.. 

Na Belford fo much obliged MiGs Howe by kis teas 
dineſs, equity, and diſpatch, and by his readineſs to 
contribute to the directed collection, that ſhe volunta? 
rily entered into a correſpondence with him, as the re- 
preſentative of her beloved friend. In the courſe of 
which, he communicated to her (in confidence) the 
Letters which paſſed between him and Mr. Lovelace, 
and, by Colonel Morden's conſent, thoſe en paſſed 
between that gentleman and himſelf. 

He ſent with the firſt parcel of Letters whight he had 
tranfetibed out of ſhort- hand for Miſs Howe, a Letter 
to Mr. Hickman, dated the 16th of September, in 
which he expreſſes himſelf as follows : 

But I ought, Sir, in this parcel to have kept out 
© one Letter. It is that which relates to the Interview 
between yourſelf. and Mr. Lovelace, at Mr. Dor- 
* mer's (a). In which Mr: Lovelace treats you with 
* an air of levity, which neither your perſon, your 
character, nor your commiſſion, deſerved ; but which 


© was his uſual way of treating every one whoſe bufineſs 


* be was not pleaſed with.” '1-hope, Sir, you have too 
© much greatneſs of mind, to be difturbed at the con- 
© tents of this Letter, ſhould Miſs Howe communicate 
them to you; and the rather; as it — aliae 
vou ſhould ſuffer with her on that account.“. 
Mr. Belford then excuſes Mr. Lovelace, as a good- 
natured man With all his faults; and gives inſtances of 
his ſtilÞ greater freedoms with himſelf, cz oh 
''To this Mr. ee N in his Letter of the 
ich. 1 0 V. Het 10 d, 
net DR. r 14 9114 20: its % at C + As 


” See Vol, VI, Letter i. "vb | ing: x 
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As to Mr. Lovelace's treatment of me in the Let- 
ter you are pleaſed to mention, I ſhall not be con- 
$ cerned at it, whatever it be. I went to him prepared 
1 7600 expect odd behaviour from him; and was not dif- 
inted. I argue to myſelf, in all ſuch caſes as 
« = as Miſs Howe, from her ever-dear friend, argues, 
bat if the refleftions thrown upon me are juſt, I ought 
* not only to forgive them, but to endeavour to profil by 
them: If unjuſt, at I ought to deſpiſe them, and h 
$ 'irefleftor too; fince it would be inexcuſeable to ſtrengthen 
y anger an enemy whoſe malice might be diſarmed by 
* contempt. And, moreover, I ſhould, be almoſt = 
© to find myſelf ſpoken well of by a man who could 
© treat as he treated a Lady who was an ornament to 
* her Sex, and to human nature. 

I thank you, however, Sir, for your een 
« for me H this particular; and for your whole Letter, 
© which gives me ſo deſirable an inſtance of the friend - 
© ſhip which you aſſured me of, when J was laſt in 
+ town 3 and which I As onediglly embrace, as wiſh to 
333 

Miſs Howe, in her s of the 20th, acknowleging the 
receipt of the Lerters, and Papers, and Legacies, ſent 
with Mr. Belford's Letter to Mr. Hickman, aſſures 
him, That no uſe ſhall be made of his communications 
but what he ſhall approve of.“ 

He had mentioned with compaſſion the diſtreſſes of 
the Harlowe family Perſons of a pitiful nature, ſays 
© ſhe, may pity them. I am not one of thoſe, You, I 
© think, pity the infernal man likewiſe z while I from 
my heart grudge him his phrenſy, becauſe it deprives 
him of that remorſe, which, I hope, on his recovery, 
will never leave him. At times, Sir, let me tell you, 

that J hate your whole Sex for his ſake ; even men of 
* unblameable characters; whom at thoſe times Icannot 
but look upon as perſons I have not yet found out. 
lf my dear creature's perſonal jewels be ſent up to 

© you for ſale, I defire that I may oy the purchaſer of 
them, at the higheſt — the necklace and foli 
S tare — 5 tw Oh 


Ka 
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what tears did the peruſal of my Beloved's Will 
« coſt me But I muſt not touch upon the heart- 
« piercing| ſubject. I can neither take it up, nor quit 
* it, but with execration of the man whom all the 
© world muſt execrate.* - 

Mr. Belford, in his anſwer, promiſes, that ſhe ſhall 


be the purchaſer of the jewels, if they come into his 
bands. 


He acquaints her, that the family had given Col. 


Morden the keys of all that belonged to he dear de- 


parted : That the unhappy Mother had (as the Will 
allows) ordered a piece of needlework to be ſet aſide for 
her, and had deſired Mrs. Norton to get the little book 
of Meditations tranſcribed, and to let her have the ori- 
ginal, as it was all of her dear daughter's hand- writing; 
and as it might, when ſhe could bear to look into it, 
adminiſter conſolation to herſelf. And that ſhe had like- 
wiſe reſerved for herſelf her picture in the Vandyke taſte. 
Mr. Belford fends with this Letter to Miſs Howe 
the Lady's memorandum- book; and promiſes to ſend 
her copies of the ſeveral poſthumous Letters. He tells 
her, that Mr. Lovelace being upon the recovery, he 


had incloſed the poſthumous Letter directed for him to 
Lord M. that his Lordſhip might give it to him, or 
Not, as he ſhould find he could bear it. The follow- 
ing is a copy of that Letter, 


To Mr. Bursa | 


Thurſday, Aug. 24. 
Told you, in the Letter I wrote to you on Tueſday 


laſt (a), that you ſhould have another ne you when 
rene to ga Father s We 


Ipre- 


* 655 Vol. VI. p. 253. 

The Reader may obſerve, by the date of 1 580 that it was 
written within two days of the allegorical one, to which it refers; 
and while the Lady was labourin under the increaſed illneſs occa- 


ſioned by the hurries and terrors into which Mr, Lovelace had 
| thrown her, in order to avoid the viſit he was ſo earneſt to maße 


04 her 
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preſume to ſay, that I am now, at your receiving 
of This, arrived there; and 1 invite you to follow me, 


WEE 


made by man; and thoſe aided by a violence and baſe- 
neſs unworthy, of a human creature. 


- 


In time then, once more, I wiſh you to conſider your 
ways. Vour golden dream cannot long laſt, Your 
preſent courſe can yield you pleaſure no longer than you 
can keep off thought or reflection. A hardened inſen- 

ſibility is the only foundation on which your inward 
tranquillity is built. When once a dangerous ſickneſs 
ſeizes you; when once effectual remorſe breaks in upon 
you; how dreadful will be your condition! How poor 
a triumph will you then find it, to have been able, by 
a ſeries of black perjuries, and ſtudied baſeneſs, under 
the name of Gallantry or Intrigue, to betray poor · un- 
experienced young creatures, who perhaps knew nothing 
but their duty till they knew you Not one good action 
in the hour of languiſhing to recollect, not one worthy 
intention to revolve, it will be all reproach and horror; 
and you will wiſh to have it in your power to compound 
for annihilation. „e 4. e een 
Reflect, Sir, that I can have no other motive in what 
I write, than your good, and the ſafety of other innocent 
her at Smith's—So early written, perhaps, that ſhe might not be 
ſurpriſed by death into a ſeeming breach of her word. 

High as her Chriſtian ſpirit ſoars in this Letter, the Reader has ſeen, 
in Letter ix. and in other places, that that exalted ſpirit carried her 
to till more divine elevations, as ſhe drew nearer to her end. 

| „„ creatures, 


0 
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creatures, who may be drawn in by your wicked arts 
and perjuries. You have not, in my wiſhes for your 
future welfare, the wiſhes of a ſuppliant wife, endea- 
vouring for her own ſake, as well as for your*s, to induce 
you to reformthoſe ways. They are wholly as diſintereſt- 
ed, as undeſerved. But I ſhould miſtruſt my own pe- 
nitence, were 1 capable of wiſhing to recompenſe evil 


for evil if, black as your offences have been againſt 
me, I could not forgive, as I wiſh to be forgiven. 


I repeat, therefore, that I do forgive you. And may 
the Almighty forgive you too! Nor have I, at the 


- writing of this, any other eſſential regrets than what 
are occaſioned by the grief I have given to parents, who 


till I knew you were the moſt indulgent of parents; 


by the ſcandal given to the other branches of my family; 


by the diſreputation brought upon my Sex; and by 
the offence given to Virtue in my fall. | RIO? 

As to myſelf, you have only robbed me of wha 
once were my favourite expectations in the tranſient 
life J ſhall have quitted when you receive This. Vou 
have only been the cauſe that I have been cut off in 
the bloom of youth, and of curtailing a life, that might 
have been agreeable to myſelf, or otherwiſe, ' as had 
ſuited: the deſigns and ends of Providence. I have 
reaſon to be thankful, for being taken away from the 
evil of ſupporting my part of a yoke with a man ſo 


unhappy, I will only ſay, that, in all probability, every 


hour I had lived with him might have brought with it 


ſome. new trouble. And I am (indeed through ſharp 


afflictions and. diſtreſſes) indebted to you, ſecondarily, 


as I humbly preſume to hope, for ſo many years of 


glory, as might have proved years of danger, tempta- 
_ and anguiſh, had they been added to my mortal 
e. | | „ „ 


So, Sir, tho' no thanks to your intention, you have 


done me real ſervice; and in return, I wiſh you happy. 


But ſuch has been your life hitherto, that you can have 
no time to Joſe, in ſetting about your repentance. Re- 
pentance to ſuch as have lived only careleſly, and in the 


omiſſion 
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omiſſion of their regular duties, and who never aimed 
| to draw any poor creatures into evil, is not ſo eaſy a 
| taſk, nor ſo much in our own power, as ſome imagine. 
How difficult a grace then to be obtained, where the 
guilt is premeditated, wilful, and complicated 8 
Io ſay J once reſpected you with a preference, is what 
I ought to bluſh to own, ſince at the very time, I was far 
from thinking you even a moral man; tho' I little 
| thought that you, or indeed that any man breathing, could 
Y be—what you have proved yourſelf to be. But, indeed, 
Sir, I have long been greatly above you: For, from 
my heart J have deſpiſed you, and all your ways, ever 
ſince I ſaw what manner of man you were. 4 
Nor is it to be wondered, that I ſhould be able ſo to 
| do, when that preference was not grounded on ignoble 
| motives. For I was weak enough, and preſumptuous MW 
| enough, to hope to be a means in the hand of Providence 
| | to reclaim a man, whom I thought worthy of the at- 
= tempt. 1 99 A 
| Nor have I yet, as you will fee by the pains I take, 
on this ſolemn occaſion, to awaken you out of your 
ſenſual dream, given over all hopes of this nature. 
Hear me therefore, O Lovelace! as one ſpeaking 
from the dead—Loſe no time Set about your repent- 
ance inſtantly—Be no longer the inſtrument of Satan, 
to draw poor ſouls into thoſe ſubtile ſnares, which at 
laſt ſhall entangle your own feet. Seek not to multiply 
your offences, till they become beyond the power, as 
I may ſay, of the Divine Mercy to forgive; ſince juſtice, 
no lefs than mercy; is an attribute of the Almighty. 
© Tremble and reform, when you read what is 10e por- 
tion of the wicked man from God. Thus it is written: 
The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the 
© Joy of the hypocrite but for a moment. He is ciſt 
| into a net by his own feet He walketh upon a ſnare. 
1 Terrors ſhall make him afraid on every ſide, and 
'© ſhall drive him to his feet. His ſtrength ſhall be 
| | © hunger-bitten, and deſtruction ſhall be ready at his 
| A ſide. The firſt-born of death ſhall devour his . 
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His remembrance ſhall periſh from the earth; and 
ehe ſhall have no name in the ſtreets. He ſhall be 
« chaſed out of the world, He ſhall neither have ſon 

nor nephew among his people. They that have ſeen 
lum ſhall ſay, Where is he? He ſhall fly away 
© as a dream: He ſhall be chaſed away as a viſion of 


the night. His meat is the gall of aſps within him. 


He ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and the bow of 
« ſteel ſhall ſtrike him thro'. A fire not blown ſhall 
« conſume him. The heaven ſhall reveal his iniquity, 


and the earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. The worm 


* ſhall feed ſweetly on him. He ſhall be no more re- 
£ membred,—This is the fate of him that knoweth 
not God. 
Whenever you ſhall be ne to conſult the Sacred 


| Oracles, from whence the above threatenings are ex- 


tracted, you will find doctrines and texts which a truly 
penitent and contrite heart may lay hold of for its con- 
ſolation. 

May yours, Mr. Lovelace, become ſuch! And may 
you be enabled to eſcape the fate denounced againſt the 
abandoned man, and be entitled to the mercies of a long- 
Ig and gracious God, is the ſincere prayer of 

 CLarissa HakLowE. 


LE T T ER III. 
Mr. LovELace, To Jonn BzLronD; Efqs 
CRE” | Hall, Thurſday, Sept. 14. 
V E R ſince the fatal ſeventh of this month, I have 
been loſt to myſelf, and to all the joys of life. I 


might have gone farther back than that fatal ſeventh ; 
which, for the future, I will never ſee anniverſarily re- 


valve but in ſables ; only till that curſed day I had ſome 


gleams of hope now-and-then darting in upon me. 
They tell me of an odd Letter I wrote to you (a). 
I remember I did write. But very little of the contents 
of what I wrote, do I remember. 
+ Thave 


"{a) See his aclirious Letter, No, xxxix 
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1 have been in a curſed way. Methinks ſomething 
has been working ſtrangely retributive. I never was 
ſuch a fool as to difbelieve a Providence: Yet am I not 
for reſolving into judgments every-thing that ſeems to 
wear an avenging face, Yet if we muſt be' puniſhed 


either here or hereafter for pur miſdeeds, better bere, 
ſay I, than hereafter, Have I not then an intereſt to 


think my puniſhment already not only begun, but com- 
pleted ; ſince what I have ſuffered, and Go ſuffer, paſſes 


all deſcription | ? | 
To give but one nftvce of the ee He! 


who was the barbarous cauſe of the loſs of ſenſes for a 


week together to the moſt inimitable of women, have 
been puniſhed with the loſs of my own—Preparative to 
Who knows what ?—When, O when, ſhall I know 

a joyful hour? 

T am kept exceſſively low; and exteilively low! am. 
This ſweet creature's poſthumous Letter ſticks cloſe to 
me. All her, excellencies riſe up hourly to my remem- 
brance. 

þ 6. dare T not inhilde in theſe melancholy re- 
flections. 1 find my head ſtrangely porkitig! again, — 
Pen, begone! e | 

RR Friday, Sept. 13. 

I RESUux, in a ſprightly vein, I hope—Mowbray 
and Tourville have juſt now 

But what of Mowbray and Tourville |— What's the 
world? What's any: body in it ?— 

Yet they are highly exaſperated againſt thee, for the 
laſt Letter thou wroteſt to them (% Such an unfriend- 
ly, ſuch 0 mercileſs—— 

But it won't do !—I muſt again lay hows my pen, 
—©O Belford, Belford ! 1 am ſtill, J am ſtill, moſt mi- 
ſerably abſent from n Shall never, never more 


be what I was! 

| „ „„ 
. Sunday, Nothing done. Trcapabl of 

any-thing. 


Monday, 


(a) This Letter appears not. A 


we 
- 
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Monday, Sept. 18. 
1 damnably ras and ſick at ſoul, by Ju- 


piter! 1 muſt come into their expedient. I muſt ſee 


what change of climate will do. 


You tell theſe fellows, and you tell me, of repent· 
ing and reforming: But I can do neither. He who 
can, muſt not have the extinion of a Clariſſa Harlowe 


to anſwer for.—Harlowe ! Curſe upon the name 


And curſe upon myſelf for not changing it, as I might. 
have done !—Yet have I no need of urging a curſe * 
myſelf—I have it effectually. 


5 To lay I once reſpected you with a preference (a): 


In what ſtiff language does maidenly modeſty on 


theſe nice occaſions expreſs itſelf |—To ſay I once loved 
you, is the Engliſh and there is truth and caſe in the 
expreſſion, * To ſay I once loved you,” then let it be; 
js what I ought to bluſh to own.” 

And doſt thou own it? Excellent am and 
doſt thou then own it? - What muſic in theſe words 
from ſuch an angel What would 1 give that my Cla- 
riſa were in being, and could and would own that ſhe 


loved me? 


y But indeed, Sir, 1 have long been greatly above 


as 


L bl eee eng iadinies Wt 


you have been ever greatly above Me, and above your, 
Sex, and above all the World. 


What a wretch was I, to be ſo diſtinguiſhed by her, 
and yet to be ſo unworthy of her hope to reclaim me! 

Then, how generous her motives! - Not for her own 
fake merely, not altogether for mine, did ſhe hope to 
reclaim me; but equally for the ſake of innocents who 
might otherwiſe be ruined by me. 

And now, why did ſhe write this Letter, and why 
direct it to be given me when an event the moſt = 
plorable had taken mee but for my good, and with 

a vie w 


(a) Sce p. 20 02. 


That preference was not grounded on ienoble mo- | 
tives. | 
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a view to the ſafety of innocents ſhe knew not ?—And 
when was this Letter written? Was it not at the time, 
at the very time, that I had been purſuing her, as J 
may ſay, from place to place; when her ſoul was 
bowed down by calamity and perſecution ; and herſelf 
was denied all forgiveneſs from relations the moſt im- 
placabto R N 

Exalted creature And couldſt dio at hues a time, 
and /o early, and in ſuch circumſtances, have ſo far ſub- 
dued thy own juſt reſentments, as to wiſh happineſs to 
the principal author of all thy diſtreſſes? Wiſh happi- 
neſs to him who had robbed thee * of all chy favourite 
expectations in this life.?* To him who had been the 
cauſe, © that — wert cut off in the bloom of youth? 

Heavenly aſpirer— What a frame muſt thou be in, 
to be able to uſe the world ONLY, in mentioning theſe 
important deprivations And as this was before thou 
puttedſt off mortality, may I not preſume, chat thou NOW, 


with pitying eye, 
Not derogating from thy perfect bliſs, 
Surveyſt all heau'n around, and wiſheſt for. me? 


Conſider my ways Dear life of my life! Of 
what avail is conſideration now, when I have loſt the 
dear creature, for whoſe ſake alone it was worth while 


to have conſideration?Loſt her beyond retrieving— 


Swallowed u p by the greedy grave For ever loſt her 
That, that's the ſting—Matchleſs woman !— Ho Goes 


this reflection eee me! 


. © Your golden dream cannot long laſt Divine pro- 
r my golden dream is already over. Thought 
and reflection are no longer to be kept off.— No 
longer continues that hardened inſenſibility thou 
chargeſt upon me. — Remorſe has broken in upon 
me.“ Dreadful is my condition! It is all re- 
© proach and horror with meP—A thouſand vulturs in 
turn are preying upon my heart 
But no more of theſe fruitleſs reflections Since I am 


incapable of writing any- thing elſe ; ſince 2 pen = 
ide 
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fide into this gloomy ſubject, whether I will or not; I 
will once more quit it; nor will I again reſume it, till 
I can be more its maſter, and my own. | 

All 1 took pen to write for, is however unwritten, 
It was, in few words, to wiſh you to proceed with 
your communications, as uſual. And why ſhould you 
not? — Since, in her ever-to-be-lamented- death, I know 
everything ſhocking and grievous.—Acquaint me, 

then, with all thou knoweſt, which I do ot know: 
How her relations, her cruel relations, take it ; and 
whether, now, the barbed dart of after-reflection ſticks 
not in their hearts, as in mine, up to the very feathers. 
* B® x | | 4 

*  # 

I wiLL ſoon quit this kingdom, For now my Cla- 
riſa is no more, what is there in it (in the world in- 


_ deed) worth living for ?—But ſhould I not firſt, by 


ſome maſterly miſchief, avenge her and myſelf upon 
her curſed family ? | | 
The accurſed woman, they tell me, has broken her 


leg. Why was it not her neck ?—All, all, but what 


is owing to her relations, is the fault of that woman, 
and of her hell- born nymphs. The greater the virtue, 
the nobler the triumpb, was a ſentence for ever in their 
mouths.—I have had it ſeveral times in my head to ſet 
fire to the execrable houſe; and to watch at the doors 
and windows, that not a devil in it eſcape the conſuming 


flames. Had the houſe ſtood by itſelf, I had certainly 


done it. 


But, it ſeems, the old wretch is in the way to be re- 
warded, without my help. A ſhocking Letter is re- 
ceived of ſomebody's, in relation to her Tours, I 
ſuppoſe Too ſhocking for me, they ſay, to ſee at 
preſent (a). | Ok is 

They govern me as a child in ſtrings : Yet did I fuf- 
fer ſo much in my fever, that I am willing to bear with 
them, till I can get tolerably well. SE 

Ar preſent I can neither eat, drink, nor ſleep. Yet 
are my diſorders nothing to what they were: For, Jack, 


1 mx 
(a] See Letter xli. | 
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my brain was on fire day and night: And had it not 
been of the Aſbeſtos kind, it had all been conſumed, 

1 had no diſtinct ideas, but of dark and confuſed 
miſery: It was all remorſe; and horror indeed! 
= © houghts of hanging, drowning, ſhooting ; then rave, 
violence, miſchief, and, deſpair, took their turns with 
me. My lucid intervals ſtill worſe, giving me to reflect 
upon what I was the hour before, and what I was likely 
to be the next, and perhaps for life The ſport of ene- 
mies] the laughter of fools! and the hanging: ſleev'd, 
go · carted property of hired ſlaves; Who were perhaps 
to ſind their account in manacling, and (abhorred 

thought!) in perſonally abuſing me by blows and ſtripes! 
Who can bear ſuch reflections as theſe ? To be made 
to fear only, to ſuch a one as me, and to fear ſuch 
wrelches too !— What a thing was this," but remotely to 
apprehend ! And yet, for a man to be in ſuch a ſtate as 
to render it neceſſary for his deareſt friends to ſuffer this 
to be done for his own ſake, and in order to prevent 
further miſchief There is no thinking of theſe things! 

I will not think: of them, therefore: But will either 
get a train of chearful ane or hang __— yah to 


morrow morning. 


-To. be a dep, — 4 | 
Were paradiſe, to ſuch a Ho. as mine. 


| L E T.T E R LIV. 
. Lovsraes, To Joux BrironD, 9 


Miedn. Sept. 20. 

Write to demand back again my laſt Letter. I own 

it was my mind at the different times I wrote it; 

and, whatever ailed me, I could not help writing it. 

Such a gloomy. impulſe. came upon me, and encreaſed 

as I wrote, that, for my ſoul, 1 could not forbear run- 
ning into the Miſerable. 

*Tis ſtrange, very ſtrange, that a man's — 
mould be able to force his fingers to write whether he 
will or not; and to run him into a ſubject he more than 
once, at the very time, reſolved not to think of. 


e % * 
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Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that (no new reaſon occurring) 
he ſhould, in a day or two more, ſo totally change his 
mind; have his mind, I ſhould rather ſay, ſo wholly 
illuminated by gay hopes, and riſing proſpects, as to be 
aſhamed-of what he had written. 

For, on reperuſal of a copy of my Letter, which fell 
into my hands by accident, in the hand-writing of my 
Couſin Charlotte, who, unknown to me, had tranſcribed 
it, I find it to be ſuch a Letter as an enemy would re- 
joice to ſee. | 5 

This I know, that were I to have continued but one 
week more in the way I was in when I wrote the latter 
part of it, I ſhould have been confined, and in firaw, 
the next: For I now recollect, that all my diſtemper 
was returning upon me with irreſiſtible violence—and 
that in ſpite of water-gruel and ſoupe-maigre. 5 

I own, that I am ſtill exceſſively grieved at the diſap- 
pointment this admirable woman made 1t ſo much her 
whimſical choice to give me. But, ſince it has thus fallen 
out; ſince ſhe was determined to leave the world ; and 
ſince ſhe actually ceaſes zo be ; ought I, who have ſuch a 
ſhare of life and health in hand, to mdulge gloomy re- 
flections upon an event that is paſſed ; and being paſſed, 
cannot be recalled ? Have I not had a ſpecimen of what 


will be my caſe, if I do? 


For, Belford ('tis a folly to deny it), I have been, to 
uſe an old word, quite beftraught. _ * 

Why, why, did my Mother bring me up to bear no con- 
troul? Why was I ſo educated, as that to my very tutors 
it was a requeſt, that I ſhould not know what contradiction 
or diſappointment was ?—Ought ſhe not to have known 
what cruelty there was in her kindneſs? * 

What a puniſhment, to have my firſt very great diſ- 
appointment touch my intellect !—And intellects once 
touched But that I cannot bear to think of Only thus 
far; The very repentance and amendment wiſhed me ſo 
heartily by my kind and croſs dear, have been invali- 
dated and poſtponed, who knows for how long ? the 
amendment at leaſt. Can a madman be capable of either? 
"F-01 VI „ "mal 
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| Once touch'd therefore, I, muſt endeavour to baniſh 


thoſe gloomy reflections, which might orberwwi/e have 
brought on the right turn of mind; and this, to expreſ 
myſelf in Lord M's ſtyle, that my wits may not be ſent 
— (6g ee 2s Me ble Fay 
For, let me moreoyer own to thee, that Dr. Hale, 
who was my good Afolfo [You read Arioſto, Jack] and 
has brought me back my wjt-jar, had much ado, by 
ſtarving diet, by profuſe phlebotomy, by flaying bliſters, 
eylet-hole-cupping, a dark room, a midnight ſolitude in 
a mid-day ſun, to effect my recovery. And now, for 
my comfort, he tells me, that I may ſtill have returns 
upon full moons —Horrible! moſt horrible and muſ 
be as careful of myſelf at both Equinoctials, as Czar 
was warned to be of the ides of March 
How my heart ſickens at looking back upon what I 
was, Denied the Sun, and all comfort: A my viſitors, 
low-born, tiptoe attendants: Even thoſe: tiptoe ſlaves 
never approaching me but periodically, armed with 
gallipots,' bolus's, and cephalic draughts ;. delivering 
their orders to me in hated whiſpers ; and anſwering 
other curtain-holding impertinents, enquiring how I 
was, and how I took. their. execrable potions, whiſper- 
ingly too! What a curſed Still-life was this !—Nothing 
active in me, or about me, but the worm that never 
dies. 5 e arr 


Again I haſten from the recollection of ſcenes, which 


weill, at times, obtrude themſelves upon me, 


Butreturn me my laſt Letter—and build nothing upon 


its contents. I muſt, I vill, I have already, overcome 
theſe fruitleſs gloomineſſes. Every hour my conſtitution 
riſes ſtronger and ſtronger to befriend me; and, except 
a tributary ſigh now- and- then to the memory of my 
heart's beloved, it gives me hope, that I ſhall quickly 
be what I was, —Life, ſpirit, gaiety, and once more 
the plague of a Sex, that has been my plague, and 


will be every man's plague, at one time or other of his 


life. | | 
2 I 1. repeat 
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I repeat my deſire, however, that you will write to 
'me as uſual. I hope you have good ſtore abe tener 
by you to communicate, when I can better bear to hear 
ok the diſpoſitions that were made for all that was mor- 
tal of my beloved Clariſſa. 

But it will be the joy of my heart to be told, that her 
implacable friends are plagued with remorſe. Such 
things as thoſe you may now ſend me: For company in 
miſery is ſome relief; eſpecially when a man can think 
thoſe he hates as miſerable as himſelf. 
Once more adieu, Jack! 


Mr. LovELACE, To Joun BELFORD, Eſq; | 


F Am preparing to leave this kingdom. Mowbray 


in a month or two. © e e 
n ˖ö ˖ DENA. de 
I ſhall firſt to Paris; and, for amuſement and diver- 
ſion ſake, try to renew ſome of my old friendſhips: 
Thence to ſome of the German courts: Thence, per- 
haps, to Vienna: Thence deſcend thro* Bavaria and 
the Tyrol to Venice, where I ſhall keep the carnival : 
Thence to Florence and Turin: Thence again over 
mount Cenis to France: And, when. I return again to 
Paris, ſhall expect to ſee my friend Belford, who by that 
time, I'doubt not, will be all cruſted and bearded over 
with penitence, ſelf-denial, and mortification ; a very 
anchorite, only. an itinerant one, journeying over in 
hope to cover a multitude of his own fins, by proſe- 
lyting his old companion. 5 | i 
But let me tell thee, Jack, if ſtock riſes on, as it has 
done ſince I wrote my laſt Letter, I am afraid thou wilt 
find a difficult taſk in ſucceeding, ſhould ſuch be thy 


purpoſe. 


Nor, I verily think, can thy own penitence and re- 
formation hold, Strong habits are not ſo eaſily rooted - 
out, Old Satan has had too much benefit from thy 

er" er ents RON, | Ex 1 


nevertheleſs, the devil and thy time of lif 
| thee; And Six to One thou faileſt. Were it only that 
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faithful ſervices, for a ſeries of years, to let thee ſo eaſily 


get out of his clutches. He knows what will do with 
thee. A fine ſtrapping Bona Roba, in the Chartres- 


taſte, but well · limb'd, clear-complexion'd, and Turkiſh- 
ey'd; Thou the firſt man with her, or made to believe 
ſo, which is the ſame thing; how will thy froſty face 
ſhine upon ſuch an object! How will thy triſtful viſage 
be illumined by it! A compoſition will be made between 
thee and the grand tempter: Thou wilt promiſe to do 
him ſuit and ſervice till old age and inability come. 
And then will he, in all probability, be ſure of thee for 
ever. For, wert thou to outlive thy preſent reigning 
appetites, he will trump up ſome other darling ſin, or 
make a now ſecondary one darling, in order to keep 
thee firmly attached to his infernal intereſts. Thou wilt 


continue reſolving to amend, but never amending, till 


grown old before thou art aware, (a dozen years after 
thou art old with every body elſe) thy for-time-builr te- 


nement having laſted its allotted period, he claps down 
upon thy grizzled head the univerſal trap-door: And 


then all will be over with thee in his own way 
Thou wilt think theſe hints uncharacteriſtic from me. 
But yet I cannot help warning thee of the danger thou 
art actually in; which is the greater, as thou ſeemeſt 
not to knowit. A few words more, therefore, on this 
ſubject. 1 1 
Thou haſt made good reſolutions. If thou keepeſt 
them not, thou wilt never be able to keep any. But, 
fe are againſt 


thou haſt reſolved, Six to One thou faileſt. And if 
thou doſt, thou wilt become the ſcoff of men, and the 
triumph of devils.—Then how will I laugh at thee! 


For this warning is not from principle. Perhaps I wiſh 


it were: But I never lyed io man, and hardly ever ſaid 
truth to woman. The firſt is what all free livers cannot 
ſay : The ſecond, what every one can. 

I am mad again, by Jupiter !—But, thank my ſtars, 
not gloomily ſo! —Farewel, farewel, farewel, for the third 
or fourth time, concludes  ' Thy LoveLace. 
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believe Charlotte and you are in private league to- 
gether. Letters, I find, have paſſed between her, 

and you, and Lord M. 1 have 226 kept ſtrangely 
in the dark of late ; but will ſoon break upon you 
all, as the Sun upon a midnight thief, 

Remember, that you never ſent me the hes of my 
Beloved s Will. 


LETTER LI. 


Mr. Brrronxp, To ROBERT LoveLACE, Eſq, 


wn Friday, Sept. 22. 
U 8 T as 1 was fitting down to anſwer yours of the 
14th to the 18th, in order to give you all the con- 

ſolation in my power; came your Arn u Letter of 

Wedneſday. 

I am really concerned, and diſappointed, that your firſt 


was ſo ſoon followed by one ſo contrary to it. 


The ſhocking Letter you mention, which your friends 
with-hold from you, is indeed from me. 'They may now, 
I ſee, ſhew you any-thing. Aſk them, then, for that 
Letter, if you think it worth while to read BYE about 
the true mother of your _ 2h 


* v 
I wiLL diflawpoſel that thou haſt Joſt read the Letter 
thou calleſt ſhocking, and which 1 intended to be ſo. 


And let me aſk, What thou thinkeſt of it? Doſt thou 


not tremble at the horrors the vileſt of women labours 
with, on the apprehenſions of death, and future judg- 
ment? How fit the reflections that muſt have been 
raiſed by the peruſal of this Letter upon thy yet uncloſed 
eylet-holes? Will- not ſome. ſerious thoughts mingle 
with thy melilot, and tear off the callus of thy mind, 
as that may flay the leather from thy back, and as thy 
epiſpaſtics may ſtrip the parchment from thy plottin 
head? If not, then indeed is thy cqulcience ſeated, an 
no hopes will he for the. 


Mr. Belford then gives an * of ts weelthid gin. 
clair's terrible exit, which be had juſt then received. 
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3 move thee not, I have news to acquaint thee 
with, of another diſmal cataſtrophe that is but within 
this hour come to my ear, of another of thy bleſſed 
2 705 Thy TomMLINSON |\—DPying, and, in all proba- 

lity, before this can reach thee, dead, in Maidſtone 
aol. As thou ſayſt in thy firſt Letter, ſenething 
2 retributive ſeems to be working.” 1 
This his caſe. He was at the head of a gang of 
Smugglers, endeavouring to carry off run goods, landed 


laſt Tueſday, when a party of dragoons came up with 


them in the evening. Some of his comrades fled, 


M' Donald being ſurrounded, attempted to fight his way 


thro," and wounded his man; but having received a. 
ſhot in his neck, and being cut deeply in the head by a 
broad-ſword,, as fell from his horſe, was taken, and 
carried to Maidſtone-gaol: And there my informant 


left * dying, aud allnod of hanging if he 


 FROOVERT, :: 91 


4 Abſolutely dedicate, "= — a kinkakn ab; his 10 apply 
to me, and, if in town, to the reſt of the confraternity, 


for ſomething, not to ſupport him was the word (for he 


e not to live till the fellow returned) 1 to bury 


never employed kink but once, and then by ruined 


5 my project. I now thank Heaven that he did. But ! 


ſent him Five guineas, and promiſed him more, as from 
you, and Mowbray, and Tourville, if he live a few days, 
or to take his tryal. And I put it upon you to make 
further TTY of him, and to give him what yur think 
fit. 


His meflonizer tells me, That he is very penitent; 
whac he weeps continually. He cries out, that he has 
been the vileſt of men: Yet palliates, that his neceſſities 
made him worſe than he ſnould otherwiſe have been 
An excuſe which none of Us can Plead]: But that what 
touches him moſt of all, is a vile impoſture he was put 
upon, to ſerve a certain gentleman of fortune, to the 


ruin of the moſt. excellent woman that ever red z and 
with he had heard, I of We 5 : 
| 1 et 
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hs me conſider, Lovelace ¶ hoſe turn can be next? 
I with it may not be thine. But ſince thou giveſt 
me one piece of advice (which I ſhould indeed have 
thought out of character, hadſt thou not taken pains to 
convince me, that it proceeds not from principle) I will 
give thee another: And that is, Proſecute, as faſt as 
thou canſt, thy intended Tour. Change of ſcene, and of 
climate, may eſtabliſh thy health: While this groſs air, 
and the approach of winter, may thicken thy blood ; 
and, with the Help of a conſcience, that is upon the 
ſtruggle, with thee, and like a cunning wreſtler watches 
its opportunity to give thee another fall, may make thee 
WINES . fqn 

I return your revoked Letter. Don't deſtroy it, how- 
ever. The ſame dialect may one day come in faſhion 
with you again. FOE YR oleh. ek ER 

As to the family at Harlowe-Place, I have moſt af- 
fecting Letters from Colonel Morden relating to their 


grief and compunction. But are you, to whom the 


occaſion is owing, entitled to rejoice in their diſtreſs? 

I ſhould be ſorry, if I could not ſay, that what you 
have warned me of in ſport, makes me tremble in earneſt. 
I hope (for this is a ſerious ſubject with me, tho” nothing 
can be ſo with you) that I never ſhall deſerve, by my 
apoſtaſy, to be the ſcoff of men, and the triumph of 
devils. | 

All that you ſay, of the difficulty of conquering rooted 
habits, is but too true, Thoſe, and time of life, are in- 
deed too much againſt me: But, when] reflect upon the 
ends (ſome untimely) of thoſe of our companions whom 
we have formerly loſt; upon Belton's miſerable exit; 
upon the howls and ſcreams of Sinclair, which are ftill 
in my ears; and now upon your miſerable Tomlinſon; 
and compare their ends with the, happy and deſirable 
end, of the inimitable Miſs Harlowe; I hope I have 
reaſon to think my footing morally ſecure. Your cau- 
tion, nevertheleſs, will be of uſe, however you might 
defign it: And ſince I know my weak fide, I will en- 
deavour to fortify myſelf in that quarter by marriage, 

| 13 4 as 


— Lt * 
— On I 
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as I do in recollecting many others of the like ſort, in 


courſes: And I have made her accountable for her con- 


(for 1 have let the houſe at Watford); and ſhe is to diſ- 


her happy. 


the admirable Lady's papers : Whenever I would abhor 
my former ways, 1 will read ſome of thine, and copies 
of my awn. 
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as ſoon 21 can make myſelf worthy of the confidence 


and eſteem of ſome virtuous woman; and, by this 
means, become the ſubject of your Envy, rather than 
of your Scoffs. 

I have already begun my retributory pur oſes, as [ 


may call them. I have ſettled an annual ſum for life 


upon poor John Loftus, whom I diſabled, while he was 


endeavouring to protect his young miſtreſs from my law. 


leſs attempts. I rejoice, that I ſucceeded nat in that; 


which I miſcarried. 

Poor Farley, who had become a 8 I have ſet 
up again; but have declared, that the annual allowance 
I make her ſhall.ceaſe, if I Nog ſhe returns to her former 


duct to the good widow Lovick ; whom I have taken, 
at a handſome ſalary, for m houſekeeper at Edgeware 


penſe the quarterly allotment to her, as ſhe merits. 

This good woman ſhall have other matters of the 
like nature under her care, as we grow better acquainted: 
And J make no doubt that ſhe will anſwer my expecta- 
tions, and that I ſhall be both confirmed and improved 
by her converſation: For ſhe ſhall generally fit at my 
own table. | 

The undeſerved ſufferings of Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
her exalted merit, her exemplary preparation, and her 
happy end, will be ſtanding ſubjects with us. 
She ſhall read to me, when I have no company ; write 
= me, out of books, paſſages ſhe ſhall recommend, 

er years (turn'd of Fifty) and her good character, 
will ſecure me from ſcandal; and I have great pleaſure 
in reflecting, that I ſhall be better myſelf for making 


Then, whenever I am in danger, I will read ſome of 


The conſequence of 1 this will be, that 1 e 
& 
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the delight of my own relations of both ſexes, who 


. were wont to look upon me as a loſt man. I ſhall have 
good order in my own family, becauſe I ſhall give a good 


example myſelf. I ſhall be viſited and reſpected, not 
perhaps by Lovelace, by Mowbray, and by Tourville, 
becauſe they cannot ſee me upon the old terms, and will 
not, perhaps, fee me upon the nem, but by the beſt and 
worthieſt gentlemen, Clergy as well as Laity, all around 
me. I ſhall look upon my paſt follies with contempt 
upon my old companions with pity. Oaths and curſes 


- ſhall be for ever baniſhed from my mouth: In their 


place ſhall ſucceed converſation becoming a rational 
being, and a gentleman, And inſtead of acts of offence, - 


ſubjecting me perpetually to acts of defence, will I en- 


deavour to atone for my paſt evils, by doing all the good 
in my power, and by becoming an univerſal benefactor 
to the extent of that power. 1 


No tell me, Lovelace, upon this faint ſketch of 


what J hope to do, and to be, if this be not a ſcheme 
infinitely preferable to the wild, the pernicious, the dan- 
gerous ones, both to body and ſoul, which we have 
purſued ? 3 
I wiſh I could make my ſketch as amiable to you, as 
it appears to me. I wiſh it with all my ſoul: For J al- 
ways loved you. It has been my misfortune that I did: 
For this led me into infinite riots and follies, of which 
otherwiſe, I verily think, I ſhould not have been guilty. 
You have a great deal more to anſwer for, than I 
have, were it only in the temporal ruin of this admi- 
rable woman. Let me now, while yet you have youth, 
and health, and intellect, prevail upon you: For I am 
afraid, very much afraid, that ſuch is the enormity of 
this ſingle wickedneſs, in depriving the world of ſuch a 


ſhining light, that if you do not quickly reform, it will 


be out of your power to reform at all; and that Pro- 
vidence, which has already given you the fates of your 
agents Sinclair and Tomlinſon to take warning by, will 


not let the principal offender eſcape, if he ſlight the 


Warning. | | 
| You 
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Tou will, perhaps, laugh at me for thefe ſerious re- 
flections. Do, if you will. I had rather you ſhould | 
laugh at me for continuing in this way of thinking and 
acting, than triumph over me, as you threaten, on my 
ſwerving from purpoſes I have determined upon with 
ſuch good reaſon, and induced and warned by uch 
14 3" 

And ſo much for chis ſubje& at prelelit 

I ſhould be glad to know when you intend to ſet out. 

. I have too much concern for your welfare, not to wiſh 

u in a thinner air, and more certain climate. 

What have Tourville and Mowbray to do, that they 
cannot ſet out with you? They will not covet my com- 
Pany, I dare ſay; and I ſhall not be able to endure 
theirs, when you are gone: Take them therefore with 

out 
y I will not, however, Forfar: making you a viſit at 
Paris, at your return from Germany and Italy: But 
hardly with the hope of reclaiming you, if due reflection 
upon what J have ſet before you, and upon what you 
have written in your two laſt, will not by that time have 
done it. 

- F-fappoſe I ſhall ſee you before you go. Des more, 
1 with you were gone. This heavy Idand- air cannot do 
for you what that of the Continent will. 

I do not think I ought to communicate with you, as! 
uſed to do, on this ſide the Chanel: Let me then hear 
from you on the oppoſite ſhore, and you ſhall command 
the n as 4 87 Ta 9 21 the power, of 

J. BELFORD. 
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2 Loreen To it Bz1rond, Ek. 


en : Tueſday, Sept. 26. | 

AATE, 1 believe in my conſcience! ſpins threads | 

for Tragedies, on purpoſe for thee to weave with. 

— Thy Watford Uncle, poor Belton, the fair Inimi- | 


table [Exalted creature! and is ſhe to be found in 155 a 
| 1 liſt!] 


* * 


2 3 . 
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liſt 1 the accurſed woman, and Tomlinſon, ſeem to have 
been all doomed to give thee, a theme for the Diſmal 
and the Horrible !—And, by my ſoul; thou doſt work it 
going, as Lord M. would phraſe it. 
2 's the horrid thing: A, man cannot begin to 
think, but cauſes for thought croud in upon him: The 


gloomy takes place, and mirth and gaiety abandon * | 


art for ever! 


Poor M Donald I am really ſorry for the fellow. — 


| He was an uſeful, faithiul, ſolemn varlet, who could act 


incomparably-any part given him, and knew not what 
a bluſh was. He really took honeſt pains for me in the 
laſt affair; which has coſt him and me ſo dearly in re- 
fletion. Often gravell'd, as we both were, yet was 
he never daunted.—Poor M-Donald, I muſt once more 


ſay !—For carrying on a ſolemy Pere of roguery, he 


had no equal. 

I was fo ſolicitous to 1 if he were really as bad as 
thou haſt a knack of painting every -· body whom thou 
ſingleſt out to exerciſe thy murdering pen upon, that I 
diſpatched a man and horſe to Maidſtone, as ſoon as I had 
thine; and had word brought me, that he died in two 
hours after he had K. thy five guineas. And all 
thou wroteſt of his concern in relation to che ever dcar 
Miss Harlowe, i it ſeems, was true. 

1 can't help it, Belford !—I have only to add, that it 
18 happy that the poor fellow lived not to be hanged ; 
as it ſeems he would have been: For: who knows, as 


he had got into ſuch. a penitential ſtrain, what might 


have been in his dying ſpeech? 

When a man has not great good to comfort himſelf 
with, it is right to make the beſt of the little that may 
offer. There never was any diſcomfort happened to 
mortal man, but ſome. little ray of conſolation would 
dart in, if the wretch was not ſo much a wretch, as to 
draw, inſtead of undraw, the curtain, to keep! it out. 

Ma. ſo much, at this time, and for ever, for poor 

% . Tomlinſon, as I called him, 

Q 


Nr ſolicitude to ny me ons of f chin beary 1 
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able (climate exactly tallies with every-body's here, 
They all believe that travelling will eſtabliſh me. Yet 
I think I am quite well. Only theſe plaguy News and 
Full's, and the EquinofFials, fright me a little when! 
think of them; and that is always: For the whole fa- 
mily are continually ringing theſe changes in my ears, 
and are more ſedulouſly intent, than I can well account 
for, to get me out of the kingdom, 

But wilt thou write often, when I am gone? Wil: 
thou then piece the thread where thou brokeſt it off? 
Wilt thou give me the particulars of heir diſtreſs, who 
were my auxiliaries in bringing on the event that affects 
-me ?—Nay, *principals rather: Since, ſay what thou 
wilt, what did 1 do worth a woman' 8 N her heart 
for? . l 
Faith and roch, Jak I ve had very hard uſage, 
as T have often ſaid :—To have ſuch a plaguy ill name 
given me, pointed at, fcreamed out upon, run away 
from, as a mad dog would be; all my own friends ready 
to renounce mel 

Yet I think I deſerve 1 it all; For Wave I not been as 
ready to give up myſelf, as others are to condemn me? 

What madneſs, what folly, this Who will take the 

t of a man that condemns himſelf? Who can? He 
that pleads guilty to an indictment, leaves no room for 
ought but the ſentence. Out upon me, for an impolitic 
wretch! J have not the Art of the leaſt artful of any of 
our Chriſtian princes; who every day are guilty of ten 
times worſe breaches” of faith; and yet, iſſuing out a 
manifeſto, they wipe their mouths, and go on from in- 
fraction to infraction, from robbery to robbery; commit 
devaſtation upon devaſtation ; and deftroy—for their 

And are rewarded with the names of Conquerors, 
and are dubb*d' Le Grand; praiſed, and even deified, 
by orators and Poets, for, their butcheries and depre- 
dations. _—— x 

While I, a poor, angle. ref, Set; at leaf 
comparatively harmleſs; in order to fatisfy my hunger, 
ſteal but one poor lamb; and every mouth is opened, 
over hand is lifted up, p againſt me. 
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Nay, as I have juſt now heard, I am to be mani- 


fetaed againſt,.tho* no prince: For Miſs Howe threat- 


ens to have the caſe publiſned to the whole world. 

| have a good mind not to oppoſe it; and to write 
an anſwer to it, as ſoon as it comes forth, and exculpate 
myſelf, by throwing all the fault upon the old ones. And 
this I have to plead, ſuppoſing all that my worſt ene- 
mies can allege againſt me were true. That I am not 
anſwerable for all the extravagant conſequences that this 
affair has been attended wich; and which could not 
poſſibly be foreſeen. 

And this I will prove demonſtrably by a Caſe, which, 
but a few hours ago, I put to Lord M. and the two 
Miſſes Montague. This it is: 


Suppoſe 4, a Miſer, had hid a parcel of cold in a 1 
cret place, i in order to keep it there, till he could 
lend it out at extravagant intereſt. | 

Suppoſe B in ſuch great want of this treaſure, as to 

be unable to live without it. 

And ſuppoſe A, the Miſer, has ſuch an opinion of, B, 

the Vanter, that he would rather lend it to him: 
than to any mortal living; but yet, tho' he has no 
other uſe in the world for it, inſiſts upon very un- 
conſcionable terms. | 

B would gladly pay common intereſt for it; but would 
be undone (in his on. opinion, at leaſt, and that is 
every-thing to him) if he complied with the Miſer's 
terms; ſince he would be ſure to be ſoon thrown 
into gab! for the debt, and made a priſoner for life. 
Wherefore gueſſing (being an arch, penetrating fel- 
low) where the feweet Board lies, he ſearches for it, 
when the Miſer is in a profound ſleep, finds it, and 
runs away with it. | 

B, in this caſe, can be only a Thief, that's plain, Jack. 


Here Miſs Montague put in very ſmartly.—A Thief, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, that ſteals what is and ought to be dearer to 
me than my life, deſerves leſs to be forgiven chan he who 
murders me. EE 


But 
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But "EY is this, Couſin Charlotte, ſaid” I., 100 18 
Jeaver to you, than your Hife? Your: honour, you'll 
fay—I will not talk to a Lady (I never did) in a way 
ſhe camot anſwer me But in the inſtance for which I 
put my Caſe (allowing all you attribute to the phantom) 
what honour is loſt, Where the 07¼l is not violated, and 
tho perſon cannot help it? But, with reſpect to the 
caſe put, how knew we, till the theft was committed, 
that the Miſer did — we io romantic a value upon 
the treaſure? 

Both my Couſins were Glent; and my Lid, becauſe 
he could not anſwer me, curſed me; and I proceeded. 
Well then, the reſult is, that B Ein only be a Thief; 
that's plain—To purſue, therefore, my Caſe— 


e this ſame miſerly A, on awaking, and ſearch- 
ing for, and finding his treaſure gone, takes 1 it ſo 
much to heart, that he ſtarves himſelf; 

Who but himſelf is to blame for that - Would 
either . ae or Conſcienee, 11 5 for 
N 2 Murder? i 


And! now to apply, faid * "a | 

None of your applications, cried my Couſins, both | 
in à breath. 
4 125 of your applications, and be d—n'd to you, 

ie paſſionate Peer. | 

"Wat then,. returned I, I am to an it to be a 
Caſe ſo plain, that it needs none; looking at the two 
girls, who tried for a bluſh apiece. And J hold myſelf, 
of conſequence, acquitted of the death. | 

Not ſo, cried my Lord [Peers are judges, thou know- 
eft, Jack, in the laſt reſort]: For if, by committing an 
unlawful act, a capital crime is the eee you are 
anſwerable for both. | 

'Sayyou ſo, my good Lord >—But will you take upon 
you to ſay, ſuppoſing (as in the preſent caſe) a Rape 
(aving your preſence, Couſin Charlotte, ſaving your 
preſence, Couſin Patty); Is death the natural conſe- 


rn of a Rape? Did you ever hear, my Lord, _ 
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did you, Ladies, that it was ?—And if not the natural 
conſequence, and a Lady will deſtroy herſelf, whether 
by a lingering death, as of grief; or by the dagg er, as 
Lucretia did; Is there more than one fault the man's? 
Is not the other her's.?— Were it not ſo, let me tell 
you,, my dears, chucking each of my bluſhing, Couſins 
under the chin, we either have had no men ſo wicked 
as young Tarquin was, or no women ſo, virtuous, as 
Lucretia, in the ſpace of—How many thouſand years, 
my Lord?—And ſo Lucretia is. recorded as a fingle 
wonder! | 

You may believe L was cry'd o out upon. People who 
cannot anſwer, will rave: And this they all did. But 
[ inſiſted upon it to them, and ſo I do to you, Jack, 
that I ought to be acquitted of every-thing but a Com- 
mon Theft, a Private Larceny, as the Lawyers call it, 
in this point. And were my life to be a forfeit to the 
Law, it would not be for Murder. 

Beſides, as I told them, there was a i 
ſtrongly, in my favour in this Caſe: For I would have 
been glad, with all my ſoul, to have purchaſed my for- 
giveneſs by a compliance with the terms I firſt boggled 
at. And this, you all know, I offered; and my Lord, 
and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, and my two Couſins, 
and all my Couſins Couſins to the fourteenth genera- 
tion, would have been bound for me But it would 
not do: The ſweet Miſer would break her heart, and 
die; and how could I help it? 

Upon the whole, Jack, hat not the Lady died, 
would there have been half ſo much ſaid of it, as there 
is? Was I the cauſe of her death? or could I hel 
it? And have there not been, i in a Million of Caſes like 
this, Nine hundred and ninety- nine thouſand, that have 
not ended as this has ended? H o.] hard, then, is my 
fate Upon my ſoul, I won't bear it as J have done; 
but, inſtead of taking guilt to myſelf, claim pity. And 
this (ſince yeſterday cannot be recalled) 1 is the only courſe 
I can purſte to make my ſelf eaſy. Proceed anon. 


LETTER 
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UT. what a pretty ſcheme of life haſt thou drawn 
5 out for thyſelf, and thy old widow! By my ſoul, 

ack, I am mightily taken with it. There is but one 
thing wanting in it; and that will come of courſe: 


Only to be in the Commiſſion, and one of the Quorum. 


Thou art already provided with a Clerk, as good as 
thou' lt want, in the widow Lovick; "TY thou under- 


ſtandeſt Law, and ſhe Conſcience: A good Lord Chan- 
cellor between ye ſhould take prodigious pleaſure 


to hear thee decide in a baſtard calc, upon ny new no- 


tions, and old remembrances. 


But raillery apart [All gloom at heart, by Jupiter! 
altho? the pen the the countenance” afſume airs of le- 


vity !]: If, after all, thou canſt fo eaſily repent and re- 
form, as thou thinkeſt thou canſt: If thou canſt thus 


ſhake off thy old fins, and thy old habits: And if thy 
old maſter vill ſo readily diſmiſs ſo tried and fo faithful - 
a ſervant, and permit thee thus calmly to enjoy thy new 


ſyſtem; no room for ſcandal; all temptation ceaſing : | 


And if at laſt (thy reformation warranted and approved 
by time) thou marrieſt, and liveſt honeſt :—Why, Bel- 
ford, cannot but ay, that if all theſe TF*s come to 
paſs, thou ſtandeſt a good chance to be a happy man! 

All I think, as I told thee in my laſt, is, that the 
devil knows his own intereſt too well, to let thee off 
ſo eaſily. Thou thyſelf telleſt me, that we cannot re- 
pent when we will. And indeed I found it fo: For, 
in my lucid intervals, I made good reſolutions: But, 
as health turned its blyth ſide to me, and opened my 


| proſpects of recovery, all my old inclinations and ap- 
petites returned; and this Letter, perhaps, will be a 


thorough conviction to thee, that I am as wild a fellow 


as ever, or in the way to be ſo. 


Thou aſkeſt me, very ſeriouſly, If, upon the faint 
eden thou haſt drawn, thy new ſcheme be not infi- 
| nitely 


. 


cc 
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nitely preferable to any of thoſe which we have ſo long 
purſued ?—Why, Jack—Let me reflectt—Why, Bel- 
tord—T can't fay—l can't ſay —but it. is. To ſpeak 


out— It is really, as Ty in the play ſays, a good | 
comfortable {cheme.® 1225 


But when thou telleſt me, That it was thy misfortune 
to love me, becauſe thy value for me made thee a 


wickeder man than otherwiſe thou wouldſt have been; 


I deſire thee to revolve this aſſertion: And I am per- 
ſuaded, that thou wilt not find thyſelf in fo right a train 
as thou imagineſt.. 


No falſe x IR no gloſſes, does a true penitent 
aim at. Debaſetnent, diffidence, mortification, con- 
trition, are all near of kin, — and inſeparable from 

noweſt not this, thou art 
not got three ſteps (out of threeſcore) towards repent- 
ance and amendment. And let me remind thee, be- 
fore the grand accuſer comes to do it, that thou wert 
ever above being a paſſive follower in iriquity. Tho 
thou hadſt not ſo good an invention as he to whom 
thou writeſt, thou hadſt as active an _ for miſchief, f 


a repentant ſpirit.— If thou 


as ever I met with in man. 


Then for improving an hint, thou wert lv a true 

- Engliſhman. I never ſtarted a roguery, that did not 
come out of 20 forge in a manner ready anvilled and 
hammered for execution, when I have ſometimes been 


at a loſs to make any- thing of it myſelf. 


What indeed made me appear to be more wicked 
than thee, was, that I being an handſome fellow, and 


thou an vgly one, when we had ſtarted a game, and 


hunted it down, the poor frighted Puſs generally threw 
_ herſelf into my paws, rather than into Zhine : And then, 


difappointed, 'haſt thou wiped thy blubber-lips, and 


marched off to ſtart a new game, calling me a wicked FE 


fellow all the while. | 
In ſhort, Belford, thou wert an excellent Harter and 
ſerter. The old women were not afraid for their daugh- 


ters, when they ſaw ſuch a face as thine. But, when 1 


came, whip, was the key turned u pon e girls. And 
Vor. * . ; * 


A 6 
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yet all Genified nothing; for Love, upon occaſion, will 


draw an elephant thro? a key-hole. But for thy Hz arr, 
Belford, who ever doubted the wickedneſs of that ? 


Nor even in this affair, that ſticks moſt upon me, 


which my conſcience makes ſuch a handle of againſt 
me, art thou ſo innocent as thou fanſieſt thyſelf. Thou 


wilt ſtare at this: But it is true; and I will convince. 


thee of it in an inſtant. 


- Thou fayſt, thou wouldſt have Ga the Lady from 


the ruin ſhe met with. Thou art a pretty fellow for this: 


For how wouldſt thou have ſaved her? What methods 


didſt thou take to fave her? 

Thou kneweſt my deſigns all along. _ Hadft thou a 
mind to make thyſelf a good title to the merit to which 
thou now pretendeſt to lay claim, thou ſhouldeſt, like a 
true knight- errant, have ſought to ſet the Lady free from 


the inchanted caſtle, Thou ſhouldſt have appriſed her 


of her danger; have ſtolen in, when the giant was out 

of the way; or, hadſt thou had the true ſpirit of chi- 

thee, and nothing elſe would have done, have 

killed the giant; and then ſomething wouldſt thou have 
had to brag of. 

O but the giant was my friend: He repoſed a con- 

* fidence in me: And I ſhould have betrayed my friend, 


and kis confidence! This thou wouldſt have pleaded, 


no doubt. But try this plea upon thy preſent principles, 
and thou wilt ſee what a caitiff thou wert to let it have 


weight with thee, upon an occaſion where a breach of 
confidence is more excuſeable than to keep the ſecret. 
Did. not the Lady herſelf once put this very point home 
upon thee? And didſt thou not on that occaſion heavily 
blame thyſelf (a)? 
Thou canſt not pretend, and I at ho wilt not, 


that thou wert afraid of thy life by taking ſuch a mea- 


ſure: For a braver fellow lives not, nor a more fearleſs, 
than Jack Belford. I remember ſeveral inſtances, and 
thou canſt not forget them, where thou haſt ventured 
7 bones, thy neck, thy, life, againſt _— in a 
cauſe 

(a) Sce Vol. V. p. 379, 555. | 
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cauſe of roguery; and hadſt thou had a ſpark of that 
virtue, which now thou art willing to flatter thyſelf thou 
haſt, thou wouldſt ſurely have run a riſk to ſave an in- 
nocence, and a virtue, that it. became every man to 
protect and eſpouſe. This is the truth of the caſe, 
greatly as it makes againſt myſelf, But J hate an by po 
crite from my ſoul. 

I believe I ſhould have killed thee at the 0g if Icould, 
hadſt thou betrayed me thus. But I am ſure now; that I 
would have thanked thee for it, with all my heart; and 
thought thee more a father, and a friend, than my real 
father, and my beſt friend —And it was natural for thee 
tothink, with ſo exalted a merit as this Lady had, that 
this would have Tarn the caſe, when conſideration took 
place of paſſion ; or, rather, when that damn'd fondneſs 
for intrigue ceaſed, 'which never was my pride ſo much, 
as it is now, upon reflection, my curſe. ä 

Set about defending thyſelf, and I will probe thee Nil 

deeper, and convict thee ſtill more effectually, that thou 

haſt more guilt than merit even in this affair. And as to 

all the others, in which we were accuſtomed to hunt in 

couples, thou wert always the forwardeſt whelp, and 

more ready, by far, to run away with me, than I with 

thee. Yet canſt thou now compoſe thy horſe-muſcles, 

and cry out, How much more haſt thou, Lovelace, to 

anſwer for, than I have! Saying nothing, neither, when 

thou ſayſt this, were it true: For thou wilt not be 
tried, when the time comes, by compariſon. 

In ſhort, thou mayſt, at this rate, ſo miſerably 15 6 
ceive thyſelf, that, notwithſtanding all thy ſelf-denial 
and mortification ; when thou cloſeſt thy eyes, thou 
mayſt perhaps open them in a place where thou | 
thoughteſt leaſt to be. 

However, conſult thy old woman on this ſubject. 5 
ſhall be thought to be out of character, if I go on in 
this ſtrain. - But really, as to a title to merit in this af- 
fair, I do aſſure thee, Jack, that thou leſs deſerveſt 
praiſe than an horſepond : And I wiſh I had the ſouſe- 


ing of thee. | 
EY LAM 
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I am actually now employed i in raking leave of my 
friends in the country. I had once thoughts of taking 
Tomlinſon, as I called him, with me: But oh deſtiny 
has fruſtrated that intention. 

Next Monday I think to ſee you in town and then 
you, and I, and Mowbray, and Tourville, will laugh 
off that evening together. They will both accompany 
me (as I expect you will) to Dover, if not croſs the wa- 
ter. I muſt leave you and them good friends. They 
take extremely amiſs the treatment you have given 
them in your laſt Letters. They ſay, you ſtrike at 
their underſtandings. I laugh at them; and tell them, 
that thoſe people who have leaſt, are the moſt apt to 
be angry when it is called 1 in queſtion. £145 

Make up all the papers and narratives you can ſpare 
me againſt the time. The Will particularly I expe& 
to take with me. Who knows but that thoſe things, 
which will help to ſecure you in the way you are got 

into, may convert ne? 

Thou talkeſt of a wife, e What thinkeſt thou 
of our Charlotte? Her family and fortune, I doubt, 
according to thy ſcheme, are a little too high. Will 
thoſe be an objection? Charlotte is a ſmart girl. For 
piety (thy preſent turn) I cannot ſay much: Tet ſne is 
as ſerious as moſt of her Sex, at her time of life— 
Would flaunt it a lictle, J believe too, oe the reſt of 
them, were her reputation under covert. 

But it won't do neither, now I think of i it ps=="Thou 
art ſo homely, and ſo aukward a creature! Haſt ſuch a 
boatſwain-like air People would think ſhe had picked 
thee up in Wapping, or Rotherhith; or in going to ſee 
ſome new Ship launched, or to view the docks at Chat- 
ham, or Portſmouth. So gaudy and ſo clumſy! Thy 
tawerineſs won't do with Charlotte !—So ſit thee down 
contented, Belford: Altho' I think, in a whimſical way, 
as noto, I mentioned Charlotte to thee once before (a). 

. Yer would I fain ſecure thy morals too, if matrimony 
5 wil do it. Let me ſee Now I have it. 

(a) See Vol. VI. p. 355, 356. 
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Has not the widow Lovick a daughter or a niece ? 
Ie is not every girl of fortune and family. that will go 
to prayers with thee once or twice @ day. But ſince 
thou art for taking a wife to mortify with, what if 
thou marrieſt the widow herſelf ?—She will then have 
a double concern in thy converſion. You and ſhe may 
tte a tẽte paſs many a comfortable winter's. evenin 


together, came e as the 00 folks call 
them. | 


I am ſerious, Jack: faith I am. ad I would have 
thee take it into. .chy wiſe conſideration. 


R. L. 


Mr. Belford returns a very ſerious Anſwer to the 
preceding Letter; which appears not. 
In it, he moſt heartily wiſhes that he had withſtood 
* Mr. Lovelace, whatever had been the conſe- 
* quence, in Deſigns ſo elaborately baſe and in- 
* orateful, and ſo long, and ſteadily purſued, 
* againſt a Lady whoſe merit and innocence enti- 
* tled her to the protection of every man who. had 
the leaſt pretences to the title of a Gentleman; 
* and who deſerved to be even the Public Care. 
* He moſt ſeverely cenſures himſelf for his falſe no- 
* tions of Honour, to his Friend, on this head ; 
and recolle&s what the Divine Lady, as he calls 
her, ſaid to him on this very ſubject, as related 
by himſelf in his Letter to Lovelace, Ne Ixxxviii. 
Vol. V. to which Lovelace alſo (both Inſtigator 
and Accuſer) refers, 9p to his-own regret and 
* ſhame on the occaſion*® He diſtinguiſhes, how- 
ever, between an irreparable injury intended to 
* a CLar1884, and to one deſigned to ſuch of 
the Sex, as contribute by their weakneſs and in- 
” diſcretion to their own fall, and thereby entitle 
* themſc]ves to a large ſhare of rhe guilt” which 
_ * accompanies the crime. 
He offers not, he ſays, to palliate or extenuate the 
' -» crimes he himſelf has been guilty of: Bur la- 
WM ments, for Mr, Lovelace's own — that he 


* 3 5 gives 
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gives him, with ſo ludicrous and unconcerned 
an air, ſuch ſolemn and uſeful Leſſons and 

. * Warnings. Nevertheleſs, he reſolves to make 

. _. * jt his whole endeavour, he tells him, to render 

* them efficacious to himſelf : And ſhould think 

+ himſelf but too happy, if he ſhall be enabled to 

. »+ ſet him ſuch an example, as may be a means to 

bring about the Reformation of a man ſo dear 

* to him as he has always been, from the firſt of 

their acquaintance ; and who is capable of think- 

ing ſo rightly and deeply; tho' at preſent to 

* ſuch little purpoſe, as makes his very Knowlege 
add to his Condemnation.” 


C 
Mr. BELITORD, To Colonel Mox DEN. 


8 | = Thurſday, Sept. 21. 
NIVE me leave, dear Sir, to addreſs myſelf to you 
in a very ſerious and ſolemn manner on a ſubject 
that I muſt not, cannot, diſpenſe with; as I promiſed 
the divine Lady, that I would do every-thing in my 
power to prevent that further miſchief of which ſhe was 

10 very apprehenſive. ; | 
Il will not content myſelf with diſtant hints. It is 
with very great concern that I have juſt now heard of a 
declaration which you are ſaid to have made to your 
relations at Harlowe-Place, That you will not reſt till 
mou have avenged your Couſin's wrongs upon Mr. 

velace. | 8 8 

Far be it from me to offer to defend the unhappy 
man, or even duly to extenuate his crime: But yet 
I muſt fay, that the family, by their perſecutions of the 
dear Lady at firſt, and by their implacableneſs after- 
wards, ought, at leaſt, to ſhare the blame with him. 
There is even great reaſon to believe, that a Lady of 
ſuch a religious turn, her virtue neither to be ſurpriſed 
nor corrupted, her will inviolite, would have got over 
a mere perſonal injury ; eſpecially as he would have 


done 
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done all that was in his power to repair it ; and as, 


from the application of all his family in his favour, 


and other circumſtances attending his ſincere and vo- 
luntary offer, the Lady might have condeſcended, with 
greater glory to herſelf, than if he had never offended. 
When I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you next, I will 
acquaint you, Sir, with all the circumſtances of this 
melancholy Story; from which you will ſee, that 
Mr. Lovelace was extremely il|-treated at firſt, by the 


whole family, this admirable Lady excepted. This 


exception, I know, heightens his crime: But as his 
principal intention was but to try her virtue; and that 


he became ſo earneſt a ſuppliant to her for marriage; 


and as he has ſ:ffered fo deplorably in the loſs of his 
reaſon, for not having it in his power to repair her 
wrongs ; I preſume to ) hope, that much is to be pleaded 


againſt ſuch a reſolution as you are ſaid to have made. 


I will read to you at the ſame time ſome paſſages 
from Letters of his ; two of which (one but this mo- 


ment received) will convince you, that the unhappy _ 


man, who is but now recovering his intellects, needs 
no greater puniſhment than what he has from his own 
reflections. 

[ have Juſt now read over the Copies of the FRY La- 
dy's poſthumous Letters. 1 ſend them all to you, ex- 
cept that directed for Mr. Lovelace; which I reſerve 
till I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you. Let me entreat 
you to read once more that written to yourſelf; and 
that to her Brother (a); which latter I now ſend you; 
as they are in point to the preſent ſubject. 

I think, Sir, they are unanſwerable. Such, at leaſt, 
is the effect they have upon me, that I hope I ſhall ne- 
ver be provoked to draw my {word again in a private 
quarrel, 

- To the weight theſe muſt 3 have upon you, let 
me add, that the unhappy man has given no nem oc- 
calion of offence, ſince your viſit to him at Lord M's, 


when you were ſo well ſatisfied of his intention to atone - 


(a) See Letter xxxii. 
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for his crimes, that you yourſelf urged to your dear 
Couſin her forgiveneſs of him. | 

Let me 8l/o (tho? I preſume to hope there is no need, 
when you cooly conſider every-thing) remind you of 
your own promiſe to your departing Couſin z relying 
upon which, her laſt moments were the eaſier. 1 

Reflect, my dear Colonel Morden, that the higheſt 
injury was to her: Her family all have a ſhare in the 
cauſe : She forgives it: Why ſhould we not endeavour 
to imitate what we admire ? N 

You aſked me, Sir, when in town, If a brave man 
could be a premeditatedly baſe one? — Generalhy ſpeak- 
ing, I believe Bravery and Baſeneſs are incompatible. 
But Mr. Lovelace*s character, in the inſtance before 
us, affords a proof of the truth of the common obſerva- 
tion, That there. is no general rule but has its excep- 
tions: For England, I believe, as gallant a nation as 
it is deemed to be,. has not in it a braver ſpirit than 
his; nor a man who has a greater ſkill at his weapons; 
nor more calmneſs with his ſkill, _ 

1 mention not this with a thought that it can affect 
Col. Morden; who, if he be not with-held by supBRIOR 
_ MorTives, as well as influenced by thoſe I have re- 
minded him of, will tell me, That this ſkill, and this 
' bravery, will make him the more worthy of being 
called upon by him. | 

To theſe svyERIOR motives then I refer myſelf : 

And with the greater confidence ; as a purſuit ending 
in blood would not, at this time, have the plea lie for 
it with any-body, which ſudden paſſion might have with 
ſome : But would be conſtrued by all, to be a cool and 
_ deliberate act of revenge for an evil abſolutely irre- 
trievable : An act, of which a brave and noble ſpirit 
| (ſuch as is the gentleman's to whom I now write) is 
not capable. | 

Excuſe me, Sir, for the fake of my executorial duty 
and promiſe, keeping in eye the dear Lady's perſona! 
imunctions, as well as written Will, enforced by Letters 
poſi bumous. Every article of which (ſolicitous 1 no 
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zoth are to ſee it duly performed) ſhe would have diſ- 


penſed with, rather than farther miſchief ſhould hap- 
pen on her account. I am, 
Re, Dear SIR, | 
Your affectionate and faithful Servant, 
DF J. BzLFrorD. 


The following is the poſthumous Letter to Col. Marden, 


referred to in the above. 


JET TRKN LY. 
Superſeribed, 
To my beloved Couſin WILLIAM Mog DEN, Eſq; 
20 be delivered after my death. 
My deareſt Couſin, 720 
S it is uncertain, from my preſent weak ſtate, 
whether, if living, I may be in a condition to 


receive as I ought the favour you intend me of a vilit, 
when you come to London, I take this opportuuity to 


return you, while able, the humble acknowlegements 
of a grateful heart, for all your goodneſs to me from 
childhood till now : And more particularly for your 
preſent kind interpoſition in m favour—God Almighty 


tor ever bleſs you, dear Sir, for the kindneſs you en- 
deavoured to procure for me. | - 
One principal end of my writing to you in this ſo- 


lemn manner, 1s, to beg of you, which I do with 


the utmoſt earneſtneſs, that when you come to hear 


the particulars of my Story, you will not ſuffer active 


reſentment to take place in your generous breaſt on my 
account. - 
Remember, my dear Couſin, that Vengeance is 


| God's province, and he has undertaken to repay it ; 


nor will you, 1 hope, invade that province: Eſpeci- 
ally as there is no neceſſity for you to attempt to vindi- 


cate my fame; ſince the offender himſelf (before he is 


the 
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the juſtice that you could have extorted from him, had 

I lived: And when your own perſon may be endan- 
red by running an equal riſque with a guilty man. 
Duelling, Sir, I need not tell\youv, who have adorned 


a public character, is not only an uſurpation of the 


Divine prerogative ; but it is an inſult upon ma- 
giſtracy and good government. Tis an impious act. 
Tis an attempt to take away a life that ought not to 
depend upon a private fword : An act, the conſequence 
of which is to hurry a ſoul (all its ſins upon its head) 
into perdition ; endangering that of the poor triumpher 
Since neither intend to give to the other that chance, 
as I may call it, for the Divine mercy, in an oppor- 
tunity for repentance, which each preſumes to hope 
for himſelf. 1 8 | 

Seek not then, I beſeech you, Sir, to aggravate my 
fault, by a purſuit of blood, which muſt neceſſarily be 
deemed a conſequence of that fault. Give not the un- 
happy man the merit (were you aſſuredly to be the 
victor) of falling by your hand. At preſent he is the 
perfidious, the ingrateful deceiver ; but will not the 
forfeiture of his life, and the probable loſs of his ſoul, 
be a dreadful expiation for having made me miſerable 
for a few months only, and thro* that miſery, by the 
Divine favour, happy to all Eternity ? | 
In ſuch a caſe, my Couſin, where ſhall the evil ſtop ? 


And who ſhall avenge on you? And who on your 


avenger ? 5 | 
Let the poor man's conſcience, then, dear Sir, 
avenge me. He will one day find puniſhment more 
than enough from that. Leave him to the chance of 


' repentance. If the Almighty will give him time for 


it, why ſhould you deny it him ?—Let him ſtil] be the 
ouilty aggreſſor ; and let no one ſay, Clariſſa Har- 
lowe is now amply revenged in his fall; or, in the 
caſe of yours (which Heaven avert !) that her fault, 
inſtead of being buried in her grave, is perpetuated, and 
aggravated, by a loſs far greater than that of herſelf. 
Often, Sir, has the more guilty been the — 
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of the leſs. An Earl of Shrewſbury, in the reign of 
Charles II. as I have read, endeayouring to revenge 
the greateſt injury that man can do to man, met with 
his death at Barn-Elms, from the hand of the ignoble 
Duke who had vilely diſhonoured him. Nor can it be 
thought. an unequal diſpenſation, were it generally to 
happen, that the uſurper of the Divine Prerogative 
ſhould be puniſhed for his preſumption by the man 
whom he ſought to deſtroy, and who, however pre- 
viouſly criminal, is put, in this caſe, upon a neceſſary 
act of ſelf-defence. | HL. 
May Heaven protect you, Sir, in all your ways; 
and, onee more I pray, reward you for all your kind- 


neſs to me: A kindneſs ſo worthy of your heart, and 


ſo exceedingly grateful to mine: That of ſeeking to 
make peace, and to reconcile parents to a once beloved 
Child; Uncles to a Niece late their favourite; and a 
Brother and Siſter to a Siſter whom once they thought 
not unworthy of that tender relation. A kindneſs fo 
greatly preferable to the vengeance of the murdering 
word. | e 3 5 

Be a comforter, dear Sir, to my honoured Parents, 
as you have been to me: And may we, thro' the Di- 
vine goodneſs to us both, meet in that bleſſed Eternity 
into which, as I humbly truſt, I ſhall have entered 
when you read This. | | 

So prays, and to her lateſt hour will pray, my dear 
Couſin Morden, my Friend, my Guardian, but not 
my Avenger—[Dear Sir! remember That!! 
Your ever-affefFionate and obliged i 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


% 
Colonel MoRx DEN, To Joun BELTORD, E;, 
Dear Sir, Sat. Sept. 23. 
AM very ſorry that any- thing you have heard I have 
faid ſhould give you uneaſineſs. 


I am obliged to you for the Letters you have com- 
| municated 
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— to me; and ſtill further for your promiſe 
to favour me with others occaſionally. 


All that relates to my dear Couſin [ ſhall be glad to 


ſee, be it from whom it will. 


1 leave to your own. diſcretion, what may or may 
not be proper for Mis Howe to fee from a pen ſo 


free as mine. 


I admire her ſpirit, Were ſhe a man, "ek you think, 
Sir, be, at this time, would have your advice to take 
upon ſuch a ſubject as that upon which you write? 
Fear not, however, that your communications ſhall 
ut me upon any meaſures that otherwiſe I ſhould not 
—— taken. The wickedneſs, Sir, is of ſuch a nature, 
as admits not of aggravation. 
| Yet I do aſſure you, that I have not made any reſo- 
lations that will be a tie upon me. 
I have indeed expreſſed myſelf. with vehemence upon 
the occaſion. W ho could forbear to do fo ? But it is 
not my way to reſolve in matters of moment, till op- 


portunity brings the execution of my purpoſes within 


my reach. We ſhall ſee by what manner of ſpirit this 
young man will be acted, on his recovery. It he con- 
tinue to brave and defy a family, which he has ſo irre- 
parably injured—If—But reſolutions depending upon 
future contingencies are beſt left to future determination, 
as I juſt now hinted. 

Mean time, I will own, that I think my Couſin's 

ments unanſwerable. No good man but muſt be 

influenced by them.— But, alas! Sir, who is good? 

As to your arguments ; IJ hope you will believe me, 
when I aſſure you, as I now do, that your opinion, and 
your reaſonings, have, and will always have, great and 
deſerved weight with me: And that I reſpect you ſtill 
more than I did, if poſſible, for:your expoſtulations in 
ſupport of my Coufin's pious injunctions to me. They 
come from you, Sir, with the greateſt propriety, as her 


Executor and Repreſentative; and likewiſe as you are 
a man of humanity, and a well-wiſher to both parties. 


Þ am pot exempt m violent paſſions, Sir, any 
lt more 


* 
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more than your friend; but then I hope they are only 
capable of being raiſed by other peoples inſolence, and 
not by my own arrogance. If ever I am ſtimulated by 
my imperfections and my reſentments to act againſt my 


Judgment, and my Couſin's injunctions; ſome ſuch 
reflections as theſe that follow, will run away with my 


reaſon. Indeed they are always preſent with me. 


In the firſt place; My own diſappoinment: Who 

came over with the hope of paſſing the remainder 
of my days in the converſation of a kinſwoman ſo 
beloved; and to whom I had a double relation, 
as her Couſin and Truſtee. 1 

Then I reflect, too too often perhaps for my en- 

geagements to her in her laſt hours, that the dear 

creature could only forgive for herſelf. She, no 

doubt, is happy: But who ſhall forgive for a 
whole family, in all. its branches made miſerable 
for their lives? ; | 


That the more faulty her friends were as to her, the 


more enormous his ingratitude, and the more inex- 


cuſable—W hat! Sir, was it not enough, that ſhe 
ſuffered what ſhe did for him, but the barbarian _ 


muſt make her ſuffer for her ſufferings for his ſake ? 
E — Paſſion makes me expreſs this weakly : Paſſion 
refuſes the aid of expreſſion ſometimes, where the 


| propriety of a reſentment prima facie declares ex- 


| preſſion to be needleſs. I leave it to you, Sir, to 
give this reflection its due force. 

That the author of this diffuſive miſchief perpetrated 
it premeditatedly, wantonly, in the gaiety of his 
heart. To yy my Couſin, ſay you, Sir? To 


try the virtue of a Clariſſa, Sir !—Had ſhe then 


given him any cauſe to doubt her virtue lt 
could zot be.—If he averrs that ſhe did, I am 
indeed called upon But I will have patience. | 
That he carried her, as now it appears, to a vile 
Brothel, purpoſely to put her out of all human re- 


ſource ; Himſelf out of the reach of all humane 
remorſe: 


4 ® 
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remorſe: And that, finding her proof againſt all 
the common arts of deluſion, baſe and unmanly 
arts were there uſed to effect his wicked purpoſes. 
Once dead, the injured Saint, in her Will, ſays, 
he has ſeen her. ; 

That I could not know this, when I ſaw him at M, 
Hall: That, the object of his attempts conſidered, 
I could not ſuppoſe there was ſuch a monſter 
breathing as he: That it was natural for me to im- 
pute her refuſal of him rather to tranſitory reſent- 
ment, to conſciouſneſs of human frailty, and 
mingled doubts of the ſincerity of his offers, than 
to villainies, which had given the irreverſible 
blow, and had at that inſtant brought her down 
to the gates of death, which in a very few days 
incloſed her. : | 
That he is a man of defiance : A man who thinks to 
awe every one by his inſolent darings, and by his 
pretenſions to ſuperior courage and ſkill. | 
That, diſgrace as he is to his name, and to the cha- 
rater of a gentleman, the man would not want 
merit, who, in vindication of the diſhonoured 
diſtinction, ſhould expunge and blot him out of. 
the worthy lift. 
That the injured family has a Son, who, however 
unworthy of ſuch a Siſter, 1s of a temper vehement, 
. unbridled, fierce ; unequal therefore (as he has 
once indeed been found) to a contention with this 
man.: The loſs of which Son, by a violent death, 
on ſuch an occaſion, and by an hand ſo juſtly hated, 
would complete the miſery of the whole family : 
And who, nevertheleſs, reſolves to call him to 
account, it I do not: His very miſbehavieur per- 
haps to ſuch a Siſter ſtimulating his perverſe heart 
to do her memory the more /ignal juſtice ; tho 
the attempt might be fatal to himſelf, _ 
hen, Sir, to be a witneſs, as I am every hour, to 
the calamity and diſtreſs of a family to which I am 


related; every one of whom, however averſe to 


wy awe 4 
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an alliance with him while it had 0. taken place, 
would no doubt have been ſoon reconciled to the 
admirable creature, had the man (to whom, for his 


family and fortunes it was not a diſgrace to be 


allied) done her but common juſtice ! 


To ſee them hang their penſive heads; mope about, 


ſhunning one another; tho formerly never uſed to 
meet but to rejoice in each other; afflicting them- 
ſelves with reflections, that the laſt time they re- 


ſpectively ſaw the dear creature, it was here, or 


there, at ſuch a place, in ſuch an attitude ; and 


could they have thought that it would have been 


the laſt? 


Every-one of them reviving inſtances of her excel- 


lencies that will for a long time make their very 


+ 


bleſſings a curſe to them ! | 
Her cloſet, her chamber, her cabinet, given up to 
me to disfurniſh; in order to anſwer (now zoo late 
obliging !) the legacies bequeathed ; unable them- 
ſelves to enter them; and even making uſe of leſs 
convenient back ſtairs, that they may avoid paſſing 
by the doors of her apartment! 8 
Her parlour locked up; the walks, the retirements, 
the ſummer- houſe in which ſhe delighted, and in 
which ſhe uſed to purſue her charming works; 


that, in particular, from which ſhe went to the 
fatal interview; ſhunned, or hurried by, or over! 


Her perfections, nevertheleſs, called up to remem- 
brance, and enumerated : Incidents and graces, 
unheeded before, or paſſed over in the groupe of 
her numberleſs perfections, now brought into no- 
tice, and dwelt upon 


The very ſervants allowed to expatiate upon theſe 
 praiſeful topies to their principals ! Even eloquent 


in their praiſes—The diſtreſſed principals liſtening 
and weeping ! Then to ſee them break in upon 
the zealous applauders, by their impatience and 


remorſe, and throw abroad their helpleſs hands, 


and exclaim; then again to fee them liſten to hear 
| more 
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more of her praiſes, and weep again—They even 
encouraging the ſervants to repeat, how they uſed 
to be ſtopt by ſtrangers to aſſe after her, and by 
thoſe who knew her, to be told of ſome new in- 
| ſtances to her honour How aggravating all this 

In dreams they ſee her, and defire to ſee her: Al- 
ways an angel, and accompanied by angels: Al. 
ways clad in robes of light : Always endeavouring 
to comfort them, who declare, that they ſhall ne- 

ver more know comfort! 

What an example ſhe ſet ! how ſhe indited! How 

mme drew ! How ſhe wrought! How ſhe talked ! 
How. ſhe ſung! How ſhe played! Her voice, 
muſic ! Her accent, harmony ! 

Her converſation how inſtructive! how ſought after 
The delight of perſons of all ages, of both ſexes, _ 

-* all ranks! Vet how humble, how condeſcend- 
ing |! Never were dignity and humility ſo illuſtri- 

_ ouſly mingled ! 

At other times, how generous, hank tioble, how cha- 
ritable, how judicious 1 in her charities ! In every 
action laudable ! In every attitude attractive! In 
every appearance, whether full-drefſed, or in 

* the houſewife's more humble garb, equally ele- 
gant, and equally lovely! Lite or reſembling Mils 
Clariſſa Harlowe, they now remember to be a 
praiſe denoting the higheſt degree of excellence, 
with every-one, whatever pet :ſon, action, or rank, 
ſpoken of. | 

N deſirable Daughter; the obliging Kinſwoman; 
the affectionate Siſter (All Envy now ſubſided!); 
the faithful, the warm friend; the affable, the 
kind, the benevolent Miſtreſs Not one fault 
remembred ! All their ſeverities called cruelties: 
Mutually accuſing each other; each him and her- 
ſelf; and all to raiſe Ber character, and torment 
themſelres. 5 


Such, Sir, was the angel, of 4 the vileſt of men 
las dc priwed the world ! You, Sir, who know * 
| - 0 
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of the barbarous rhachinations and practices of this 
ſtrange man, can help me to ſtill more inflaming rea- 
ſons, were they needed, why a man not perfect may 
ſtand excuſed to the generality of the world, if he 
ſhould purſue his vengeance ; * and the rather, as 
thro' an abſence of fix years (high as juſt report, 
and the promiſes of her early youth from childhood, 
had raiſed her in his eſteeni) he could not till now 
* know one half of her excellencies—Till now! that 
we have loſt, for ever loſt, the admirable crea- 
wture! —* 
But ] will force myſelf from the ſubject, after I have 
repeated, that I have not yet made any reſolutions that 
can bind me. Whenever I do, I ſhall be glad they may 
be ſuch as may merit the honour of your approbation. 


Iſend you back the copies of the poſthumous Let- 


ters. I ſee the humanity of your purpoſe, in the 
tranſmiſſion of them to me; and I thank you moſt 
heartily for it. I preſume, that it is owing to the ſame 


laudable conſideration, that you kept beck the copy 
of that to the wicked man himſelf. 

I intend to wait upon Miſs Howe in perbbn with the 
diamond ring, and ſuch other of the effects bequeathed 
to her as are here. I am, SIR, | 

Dou our nat A and oe, Servant, | 
u. Mon p EN. 


Mr. Belferd, in bis Arſwer to this 2 farther 
inforces the Lady's dying injunctions; and rejoices 
that the Colonel has made no vindifive reſolutions ;; 
and hopes every-thing from his prudence and con- 
federation, and from his promiſe given to, the dying 
Lady. 

He refers to the ſeeing him in fown on account of the 
dreadful ends of two of the greate ft criminals in 
his Couſin's affair. © This, ſays he, together with 

Mr. Lovelace's diſorder of mind, looks as if 
© Providence had already taken the puniſhment of 

-" ma mbeppr wretches into its own hands. 
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He defires the Colonel will give him a day's notice of 
is coming to town, leſt otherwiſe he may be abſent 
Fo 7 © NF ay 75 
This be does, tho be tells him not the reaſon, with a 
view to prevent a meeting between him and Mr. 
Lovelace; who might be in town (as be appre- 
| bends) about ihe ſame time, in bis way to go 


abroad. 
i ETF N 
Colonel Moxp Ex, To Jonn BELITORD, Eſq; 
%%% Snag, Septic 26. 
Cannot help congratulating my ſelf as well as you, 
that we have already got thro' with the Family 


every article of the Will, where hey have any concern. 
You left me a diſcretional power, in many inſtances; 


and, in purſuance of it, J have had my dear Couſin's 


15 rſonal jewels valued; and will account to you for 


em, at the higheſt price, when I come to town, as 


well as for other matters that you were pleaſed to intruſt 
to my management. 


| Theſe jewels I have preſented to my Couſin Dolly 


Hervey, in acknowlegement of her love to the dear 
departed. I have told Miſs Howe of this; and ſhe 


is as well pleaſed with what I have done, as if ſhe 


had been the purchaſer of them herſelf. As that 
young Lady has jewels of her own, ſhe could only-have 
5 to purchaſe theſe becauſe they were her beloved 
end's. es 257 e 

The Grandmother's jewels are alſo valued; and the 
money will be paid me for you, to be carried to the 
cc 
Mrs. Norton is preparing, by general conſent, to 
enter upon her office as houſekeeper at The Grove, But 
it is my opinion, that ſhe will not be long on this ſide 
VCC "= 

- I waited upon Miſs Howe myſelf, as I told you 


I would, with what was bequeathed to her and her 


| Mother, 
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Mother. You. will not be diſpleaſed, perhaps; if I :aake 
a few obſervations with regard to that young Lady, fo 
dear to my beloved Couſin, as you have not à perſonal 
acquaintance with her. | 90 
There never was a firmer and nobler friendſhip in 
women, than that between my dear Couſin and Miſs 
Howe, to which this wretched man has given a period, 
Friendſhip, generally ſpeaking, Mr. Belford, is too 


fervent a flame for female minds to manage: A light, 


that but in few of their hands burns ſteady, and often 
hurries the Sex into flight and abſurdity. Like other 
extremes, it is hardly ever durable. Marriage, which 
is the higheſt ſtate of friendſhip, generally abſorbs the 
moſt vehement friendſhips of female to female; and 
that whether the wedlock be happy, or not. 
What female mind is capable of two fervent friend- 
ſhips at the ſame time? | | 


This 1 mention as a general obſervation : But the 


friendſhip that ſubſiſted between theſe two Ladies 
affords a remarkable exception to it: Which I account 
for from thoſe qualities and attainments in Soth, which, 
were they more common, would furniſh more exceptions 
{till in favour of the Sex. +7 98 £ 
Both had an enlarged, and even a liberal education: 
Both had minds thirſting after virtuous knowlege. 


Great readers both: Great writers And early familiar 


writing I take to be one of the greateſt openers and im- 
provers of the mind, that man or woman ean be em- 
ployed in.] Both generous. High in fortune; there- 
fore above that dependence each on the other, that fre- 
quently deſtroys the familiarity which is the cement of 
friendſhip. Both excelling in different ways, in which 
neither ſought to envy the other. Both bleſſed with 
clear and diſtinguiſhing faculties z with ſolid ſenſe; and 
from their firſt intimacy [1 have many of my lights, Sir, 
from Mrs. Norton] each ſeeing ſomething in the other 
to fear, as well as to love; yet making it an indiſ- 
penſable condition of their friendſhip each to tell the 
other of her failings; and to be thankful for the 1 2 
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taken. One by nature gentle; the other made ſo, by her 


love and admiration of her exalted friend—Impoſſible 
that there could be a friendſhip better calculated for 
duration. 

1 muſt, Weben take the liberty to blame Miſs 
Howe for her behaviour to Mr. Hickman. And I infer 
from it, that even women of ſenſe are not to be truſted 
with power. 

By the way, I am ſure I need not deſire you not to 


communicate to this fervent young Lady the liberties I. 


take with her character. 
I dare ſay, my Couſin could not approve of Mit 
Howe's behaviour to this gentleman: A behaviour 
which is talked of by as many as know Mr. Hickman and 
her. Cana wiſe young 21 be eaſy een 21 cenſure? 
She muſt know it. 

Mr. Hickman is really a very worthy man. Every- 
body ſpeaks well of him. But he is gentle- diſpoſitioned, 
and he adores Miſs Howe ; and Love admits not of an 
air of even due dignity to the object of it. Yet will 
Mr. Hickman hardly ever get back the reins he has 
yielded up; unleſs ſhe, by carrying too far the power of 
which ſhe ſeems at preſent too ſenſible, ſhould, when 

| ſhe has no favours to confer which he has not a right to 
demand, provoke him to throw off the too heavy yoke. 
And ſhould: he do ſo, and then treat her with negli- 
gence, Miſs Howe, of all the women I know, will be 
the leaſt able to ſupport herſelf under it. She will then 
be more unhappy than ſne ever made him: For a man 
who is uneaſy at home can divert himſelf abroad; which 
a woman cannot ſo eaſily do, without ſcandal. | 
Permit me to take further notice, as to Miſs owe; ; 
| chat it is very obvious to me, that ſhe has, by her haughty 
behaviour to this worthy man, involved herſelf in one 
difficulty, from which ſhe knows not how to extricate 
herſelf with that grace, which accompanies all her actions. 
She intends to have Mr, Hickman. I believe ſhe does 
not diſlike him. And it will coſt her no ſmall pains to 
deſcend from the elevation the has climbed to. 
Arbother 
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Another inconvenience ſhe will ſuffer from her having 
taught every-body (for ſhe is above diſguiſe) to think, 
by her treatment of Mr. Hickman, much more meanly 


of bim than he deſerves to be thought of. And muſt ſhe | 


not ſuffer diſhonour in Bis diſhonour ? 

Mrs. Howe is much difturbed at her Daughter's be- 
haviour to the gentleman. He is very deſervedly a fa- 
vourite of hers. But [another failing in Miſs Howe!] 


her Mether has not all the authority with her that a 


* Mother ought to have. Miſs Howe is indeed a wo- 
* man of fine ſenſe; but it requires a high degree of 


good underſtanding, as well as a ſweet and gentle 


diſpoſition of mind, and great diſcretion, in a child, 


_* when grown-up, to let it be ſeen, that ſhe mingles 
Reverenct with her Love, to a Parent, who has ta- 


lents viſibly inferior to her own. 
Miſs Howe is open, generous, noble. The Mother 
has not any of her fine qualities. Parents, in order to 


preſerve their childrens veneration for them, ſhould take 
great care not to let them ſee any-thing in their conduct, 
or behaviour, or principles, which they.themſelves would 


not approve of in others. 

Mr. Hickman has, however, this conſideration to 
comfort himſelf with; that the ſame vivacity by which 
* be ſuffers, makes Miſs Howe's own Mother, at times, 


* equally ſenſible. And as he ſees enough of this be- 


* forehand, he will have more reaſon to blame himſelf 


* than the Lady, ſhould ſhe prove as lively a Wife, as 


* ſhe was a Miſtreſs, for having continued his addreſſes, 
and married her againſt ſuch threatening appearances, 


 * There, is alſo another circumſtance which good- 
* natured men who engage with even lively women, 
* may look forward to with pleaſure ; a circumſtance 
* which generally lowers the ſpirits of the Ladies, and 
* domeſticates them, as I may call it: And which, as it 
* will bring thoſe. of Mr. Hickman and Miſs Howe 
* nearer to a par, that worthy gentleman will have 
double reaſon, when it happens, to congratulate him- 
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But, after all, I ſee that there is ſomething ſo charm- 
ingly brilliant and frank in Miſs Howe's diſpoſition, al- 
tho? at preſent viſibly overclouded by grief, that it is im- 
poſſible not to love her, even for her failings. She may, 

and I hope ſhe will, m ke Mr. Hickman an obliging 
wife. And if ſhe do, ſhe will have an additional merit 

with me; ſince ſhe cannot be apprehenſive of check or 
controul; and may therefore by her genero/ity and pru- 
dence lay an obligation upon her huſpand, by the per- 

formance of what is no more than her duty. 

Her Mother both loves and fears her. Vet is Mrs. 
Howe alſo a woman of vivacity, and ready enough, ] 


dare ſay, to cry out when ſhe is pained. But, alas! ſhe 


has, as I hinted above, weakened ber authority by the 
aarrowneſs of her mind. 

Yet once ſhe praiſed has Daughter to me with fo 
much warmtb for the generoſity of her ſpirit, that had 
J not known the old Lady's character, I ſhould have 
thought her generous Berſelf. And yet I have always 
obſerved, that people even of narrow tempers are ready 
to praiſe generous ones: And thus have I accounted for 
it; That ſuch perſons generally find it to their purpoſe, 
that all the world ſhould be 1 e but them- 
ſelves. 

The old Lady 1 herſelf to me, to urge to the 


young one the contents of the Will, in order to haſten 


her to fix a day for her marriage: But deſired that 1 
would not let Miſs Howe know that ſhe did. 

I took the liberty upon it to tell Miſs Howe, that 1 
hoped that her part of a Will, fo ſoon, and ſo punctu- 
ally, in almoſt all its other articles, fulfilled, would not 
be the only one that would be ſlighted. 


Her anſwer was, She would conſider of it: And 


made me a courteſy with ſuch an air, as ſnewed me, 
that ſhe thought me more out of my ſphere, than 1 
could allow her to think me, had I been permitted to 
-argue'the point with her. | 


I found Miſs Howe and her own ſervant-maid 5 


ns mourning. | * his, it ſeems, had Og a great 
debate 
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debate at firſt between her Mother and her. Her Mo- 


ther had the words of the Will on her fide ; and Mr. 
Hickman's intereſt in her view; her daughter having 
ſaid, that ſhe would wear it for Six months at leaſt. But 


the young Lady carried her point Strange, faid ſhe, 
if I, who ſhall mourn the heavy, the irreparable loſs 


to the laſt hour of my life, ſhould not ſhew my con- 


© cern to the world for a few months!“ 


Mr. Hickman, for his part, was ſo far from uttering 
an oppoſing word on this occaſion, that, on the very day 
that Miſs Howe put on hers, he waited on her in a new 
ſuit of mourning, as for a near relation. His ſervants 
and equipage made the ſame reſpectful appearance. 

Whether the Mother was conſulted by him in it, I 
cannot ſay ; but the Daughter knew nothing of it, till 
ſhe ſaw him in it. She looked at him with ſurprize, 
and aſked him, for whom he mourned ? 

The dear, and ever-dear Miſs Harlowe, he ſaid. 

She was at a loſs, it feems—At laſt—AIll the world 
ought to mourn for my Clariſſa, ſaid ſhe; but who, 
Man, (that was her whimſical addreſs to him) thinkeſt 
thou to oblige by this appearance? 12 

It is more than appearance, madam. I love not my 


'own Siſter, worthy as ſhe is, better than I loved Mils 


Clariſſa Harlowe. 1 oblige myſelf by it. And if I diſ- 
oblige not you, that is all wiſh. He 9 

She ſurveyed him, I am told, from head to foot. 
She knew nat, at firſt, whether to be angry or pleaſed— 
At length, I thought at firſt, ſaid ſhe, that you might 


| have a_ bolder and freer motive—©:But* (as my Mamma 


fays) you may be a well-meaning man, tho' generally a 


little wrong-headed—However, as the world is cenſo- 


* rious, and may think us nearer of kin than I would 
have it ſuppoſed, I muſt take care, that I am not ſeen 
abroad in your company“. | 
But let me add, Nr. Belford, that if this compli- 
ment of Mr. Hickman (or, this more than compliment, 
as J may well call it, ſince the worthy man ſpeaks not 
of my dear Couſin without emotion) does not produce 
5 | a > a ſnort 
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a ſhort day, 1 ſhall think Miſs Howe has leſs generoſity 
in her temper than I am wi illing to allow her. 

You will excyſe me, Mr. Belford, for the particu- 
larities which you invited and encouraged. 
Having now ſeen every - thing that relates to the Wil 

of my dear Couſin brought to a deſireable iſſue; 1 will 
ſet about making my own. I ſhall follow the dear crea: 
ture's example, and give my reaſons for every article, 
that there may be no room for after-contention. , 
What but a fear of death, a fear unworthy of a crea- 
ture who knows that he muſt one day as ſurely die as he 
was born, can hinder any one from making ſuch a diſpo- 
fiction ? 

I hope ſoon to pay my 2 to you in town. Mean 

time, I am, with great reſpect, dear DIR! 
Your fai 0 and Heel onate bumble Servant, 
WM. Mokpkx. 


offs L E T s E K LXIN. | 
2 BzLFrorD, To Miſs Hows. 


Madam, e Sept. 28. 

DO myſelf the honour to ſend you with This, ac- 
1 cording to my promiſe (a), copies of the poſthu- 
mous Letters written by your exalted friend. 

Theſe will be accompanied with other Letters, par- 
ticularly a copy of one from Mr. Lovelace, begun to 
be written on the 14th, and continued down to the 
18th (5). You will ſee by it, Madam, the dreadful 

anguiſh that his f. ſpirits Iabour with, and his deep 
remorſe. _ + 

Mr. 3 ſent for this Letter back. | complied; 
but I firſt took a copy of it. As I have not told him 
that I have done fo, you will be pleaſed to forbear com- 
municating of it to any-body but Mr. Hickman. , That 
gentle man's peruſal of it will be the ſame as if n0-body 
but yourſelf ſaw it. 

One of the Legen of Colonel Morden which I 4 

cloſe, 


(a) See p. 199. Een See P. 203208, 
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cloſe, you will obſerve, Madam, is only a copy (c). 
The true reaſon for which, as I will ingenuoully ac- 
knowlege, is, ſome free, but reſpectful animadverſions 
which the Colonel has made upon your declining to 
carry into execution your part of your dear friend's laſt 
requeſts. I have therefore, in reſpect to that worthy 
gentleman (having a caution from him on that head) 
omitted thoſe parts, rene 

Will you allow me, Madam, however, to tell you, 
that I myſelf could not have believed that my inimitable 
Teſtatrix's own Miſs Howe would have been the moſt 
backward in performing ſuch a part of her dear friend's 
Laſt Will, as is entirely in her own power to perform 
Eſpecially, when that performance would make one of 
the moſt deſerving men in England happy; and whom, I 
preſume, ſhe propoſes to honour with her hand ? . 
Excuſe me, Madam. I have a moſt ſincere veneration 
for you; and would not diſoblige you for the world. 

will not preſume to make remarks on the Letters I 


ſend you; nor upon the informations I have to give 
you of the dreadful end of two unhappy wretches, who 
yere the greateſt criminals in the affair of your adorable 


friend. Theſe are the infamous Sinclair, and a perſon 
whom you have read of, no doubt, in the Letters of the 


charming Innocent, by the name of Captain Tomlinſon. 


The wretched woman died in the extremeſt tortures 
and deſpondency : The man from wounds got in defend- 
ing bimſelf in carrying on a contraband trade: Both ac- 
culing themſelves, in their laſt hours, for the parts they 
had acted againſt the moſt excellent of women, as of the 
crime that gave them the deepeſt remorſe. _ 

Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that F your compaſſion 
be not excited for the poor man who lutfers ſo greatly 
from his own anguiſh of mind, as you will obſerve by 
his Letter he does; and for the unhappy family, whoſe 
remorſe, as you will ſee by Col. Morden's, is fo deep; 
—your terror muſt, And yet I ſhall not · wonder, if 
the juſt ſenſe of the irreparable lois you have ſuſtained 
. „ hardens 
le)] Vis. The preceding. | 
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hardens a heart againſt pity, which, on a leſs 00 
nary occaſion, would want its principal grace, if it were 
Not compaſſionate. 
Iam, Madam, with the greateſt reſpect and gratitude, 
Your moſt obliged and Faun bumble Servant, 
J. BeLyrory, 


L E 'T TER LXIV. 
NMiſi How x, To Joan BzLrorD, E: 


Sis,; Sat. Sept. 30. 


Little thought I ever could have owed ſo much ob- 
ligation to any man, as you have laid me under, 
And yet what you have ſent me has almoſt broken my 

heart, and ruined my eyes. 
J am ſurpriſed, tho? agreeably, that you have ſo ſoon, 


and ſo well, got over that part of the Truſt you have en- 


gaged in which relates to the family. 
It may be preſumed, from the exits you mention of 


two of the infernal man's accomplices, that the thunder- 


bolt will not ſtop ſhort of the principal. Indeed I have 
ſome pleaſure to think it ſeems rolling along towards the 
devoted head that has plotted all the miſchief. But let 
me, however, ſay, that altho' I think Mr. Morden not al- 
together in the wrong in his reaſons for reſentment, as he 


18 the dear creature's Kinſman and Truſtee yet I think 


ou very much in the right in endeavouring to diſſuade 
bim from it, as you are her Executor, and act in purſu- 
ance of her earneſt requeſt. 

But what a Letter 1 is that of the infernal man! T can- 
not obſerve upon it. Neither can I, for very different 
reaſons, upon iny dear creature's poſthumous Letters; 
particularly on that to him. OR! Mr. Belford ! what 
numberleſs perfeCtions died, when my Clariſſa drew her 
laſt breath! 

It decency be obſerved in his Letters ; for I have not 

et . had patience to read above two or three of 3 
(beſides this horrid one, which I return you incloſed); I 
may ſome time hence be curious to look, by their means, 

into 
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into the hearts of wretches, which, tho* they muſt be 
the abhorrence of virtuous minds, will, when laid open 
(as I preſume they are in them) afford a proper warning 
to thoſe who read them, and teach them to dereſt men of 
ſuch profligate characters. 

If your reformation be ſincere, you will not de of- 


fended that 1 do not except you on this occaſion. —And 


thus have J helped you to a criterion to try yourſelf by. 

By this Letter of the wicked man it is apparent, that 
there are ſtill wickeder women. But ſee what a guilty 
commerte with the devils of your Sex will bring thoſe to, 
whoſe morals ye have ruined !—For theſe women were 
once innocent : It was man that made them otherwiſe. 
The firſt bad man, perhaps, threw them upon worſe 
men: Thoſe upon ftill worſe; till they commenced 
devils incarnate—The height of "wickedneſs, or of ſhame, 
is not arrived at all at once, as 1 have ſomewhere heard 
obſerved. | 

But this man, this cider Maler for him to curſe 


theſe women, and to curſe the dear creature's fami 


(implacable as the latter were) in order to lighten a bur- 
den he voluntarily took up, and groans under, is mean- 
neſs added to wickedneſs : And in vain will he one day 
find his low-plea'of ſharing with Her friends, and with 
thoſe common wretches, a guilt which will be adjudged 
him As all bis own, cho they too may meet with their 
puniſhment : As it is evidently begun; in the f/f, in 
their ineffectual reproaches of one another; in oe ſecond 
—as you have told me. 

This Letter of the abandoned wretch'] bave not ſhe wn 
to anybody; not even to Mr. Hickman : For, Sir, I 
mult tell you, I do not as yet think it the ſame thing as 
bogs ſeeing it myſelf. 

Mr. Hickman, like the reſt of his Sex, — grow 
upon indulgence. One diſtinction from me would make 
him pay two to himſelf. Inſolent creepers, or encroach- 


ers, all of you! To ſhew any of you a favour to- day, 


you would expect it as a rig h to-morrow. 
Jam, as * ve; very 6 Hincere with you; 
5 
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and deſign in another Letter to be {till more ſo, in anſwer 
to your call, and Colonel Morden's call, upon me, in a 
point that concerns me to explain myſelf upon to my 
beloved creature's Executor, and to the Colonel, as her 
only tender and only worthy relation, | 

I cannot but highly applaud Colonel Morden 4 his 
generoſity to Miſs Dolly Hervey. 

O that he had arrived time enough to 8 my inimi- 
table friend from the machinations of the vileſt of men, 
and from the envy and malice of the moſt ſelfiſh and im- 

* al Brothers and Siſters! 
3 AxNA Hows, 


LETTER LXV. 
1225 Ho vx, To 10 BzLFoRD, Ef 


Monday, OZ. 2. 


H EN you queſtion me, Sir, as you do, and 
on a ſubject ſo affecting to me, in the character 
of the repreſentative of my beſt- beloved friend, and 
have in every particular hitherto acted up to that cha- 
racter, you are entitled to my regard: Eſpecially as you 
are joined in your queſtioning of me by a gentleman 
whom I look upon as the deareſt and neareſt (becauſe 
worthieſt) relation of my dear friend: And who, it 
ſeems, has been ſo ſevere a cenſurer of my conduct, that 
your politeneſs will not permit you to ſend me his Let- 
ter, with others of his; but a copy only, in which the 
paſſages reflecting upon me are omitted. 

I preſume, however, that what is meant by thi 
alarming freedom of the Colonel, is no more than 
what you both have already hinted to me; as if you 
thought I were not inclined to pay ſo much regard co my 
beloved creature's Laſt Will, in my own caſe, as I would 
have others pay to it. A charge that I ought not to be 
quite filent under. 

You have obſerved, no doubt, that I have ſeemed to 
value myſelf upon the freedom I take in declaring my 
ſentiments without reſerye upon every ſubject that 1 — 

ten 
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tend to touch upon: And I can hardly queſtion that 1 
have, or ſhall, in your opinion, by my unceremonious 
treatment of you upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance, run into 
the error of thoſe, who, wanting to'be thought above hy- 
pocriſy and flattery, fall into ruſticity, if not ill- manners; 
2 common fault with ſuch, who, not caring to correct 
conſtitutional failings, ſeek to gloſs them over by ſome 
nominal virtue ; when all the time, perhaps, theſe failings 
are entirely owing to native arrogance ; or, at leaſt, to a 
contracted ruſt, that they will not, becauſe it would give 
them pain, ſubmit to have filed off. 

You ſee, Sir, that I can, however, be as free with my- 
ſelf as with you: And, by what I am going to write, you 


- will find me ſtill more free: And yet I am aware, that 


ſuch of my Sex as will not aſſume ſome little dignity, 
and exact reſpect from yours, will render themſelves 
cheap; and perhaps, for their modeſty and diffidence, 
be repaid with ſcorn and inſult. 

But the ſcorn I will endeavour not to deſerve; z and 
the inſult J will not bear. 

In ſome of the dear creature's papers which you have 
had in your poſſeſſion, and' muſt again have in order to 
get tranſcribed, -you will find ſeveral friendly but ſevere 
reprehenſions of me, on account of a natural, or, at 
leaſt, an habitual, warmth of temper, which the was 
pleaſed to impute to me. 

I was thinking to give you her charge Ph me in 
her own words, from one of her Letters delivered to 
me with her own hands, on taking leave of me, on the 


laſt viſit ſhe honoured me with. But I will ſupply that 


charge by confeſſion of more than it imports; to wit, 
That I am haughty, uncontroulable, and violent in 
* my temper z * This 7 ſay: © Impatient of contra- 
* dition,” was my Beloved's charge [From any-body 
but her dear ſelf, ſhe ſhould have ſaid]; and aim not 


* at that affability, that gentleneſs next to meekneſs, 


© which, in the Letter I was. going to communicate, 
© ſhe tells me are the peculiar and indiſpenſable cha- 
e * rateriltics of a real fine Lady 3 z who, ſhe is pleaſed 
| 99" "Wl 
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© to ſay, ſhould! appear to be gall-leſs as a dove; and 
never ſhould know-what, warmth, on high ſpirit is, but 
in the caule of Religion or Virtue ; or in caſes where 
© her own'honour, the honour of a friend, or that of 
* an innocent perſon, is concerned.“ 

Now, Sir, as I muſt, needs plead guilty to this in- 
dictment, do you think I ought not to reſolve: upon a 
Single Lite ?—I, who have ſuch an opinion of your Sex, 
that I think there is not one man in an hundred whom 
a woman. of. ſenſe and ſpinit can either honour or obey, 
tho“ you make us promiſe botb, in that ſolemn form 
of wor which unites or rather &inds us to you in mar- 
| riage © 

When I look round gpon all the married people of 
my acquaintance, and ſee how they live, what they 
bear who live 3%, I am confirmed i in my diſlike to the 
State. 

Well do your Sex contriye to bring us up fools and 
idiots, in order to make us bear the yoke you lay upon 
our ſhoulders ; and that we may nat deſpiſe you from 
our hearts (as we certainly ſhould, if we were brought 
up as you are) for your ignorance, as much as you often 
make us do (as it is) for your inſolence. 

Theſe, Sir, are ſome of my notions. And, with 
theſe notions, let me repeat my queſtians Do you chunk 
1 ought to marry at all? 

If I marry. either a fordid or an imperious wretch, 
can I, do you think, live with him? And ought a man 
of a contrary character, for the ſake of either of our 
reputations, to be plagued with me?? 

Long did I ſtand out againſt all the offers made me, 
and againſt all the perſuaſions of my Mother; and, to 
tell you the truth, the longer, and with the more ob- 
ſtinacy, as the nerſfan.. my choice would have firſt fallen 
upon, was neither approved by my Mother, nor 1 
my dear friend. This riveted me to my pride, an 
to my oppoſition: For altho" I was convinced wy a 
while, that my choice would neither have been prudent 
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he had made me believe he was; yet could I not eaſily 
think of any other man: And indeed from the detection 
of him, took a ſettled averſion to the whole Sex. 


At laſt Mr, Hickman offered himſelf ; a man worthy 


of a better choice. He had the good fortune [ He thinks 
it ſo] to be agreeable (and to make his propoſals agree- 
ohle].to_ mn , ad now. 

As to myſelf; I own, that were I to have choſen a 
Brother, Mr. Hickman ſhould have been the man; vir- 


tous, ſober, ſincere, friendly, as he is. But I wiſhed 


not to marry : Nor knew I the man in the world whom 
| could think deſerving of my beloved Friend. But 
neither of our parents would let us live ſingle. 

The accurſed Lovelace was propoſed warmly to her, 
at one time; and, while ſhe was yet but indifferent to 
him, they by ungenerous uſage of him (for then, Sir, 
he was not known to be Beelzebub himſelf) and by en- 
deavouring to force her inclinations in favour firſt of one 
worthlefs man, then of another, in antipathy to him, 
thro? her fooliſh Brother's caprice, turned that indiffer- 
ence (from the natural generoſity of her ſoul) into a 
regard which ſhe never otherwiſe would have had for a 
man of his character. e 213th 8 

Mr. Hickman was -propoſed o me. I refuſed him 
again and again. He perſiſted : My Mother his ad- 
vocate. My Mother made my beloved Friend his ad- 
vocate too. I told him my diſlike of all men: Of him: 
Of matrimony. —Still he perſiſted. I uſed him with 
tyranny : Led indeed partly by my temper, partly by 
deſign z hoping thereby to get rid of him; till the 
poor man (his character unexceptionably uniform) ftill 
perſiſting, made himſelf a merit with me by his pa- 
tence, This brought down my pride [I never, Sir, 
was accounted very ungenerous, nor quite ingrateful] and 
gave me, at one time, an inferiority in my own opinion 
to him; which laſted juſt long enough for my friends 
to prevail upon me to promiſe him encouragement z 


* 


and to receive his addreſſes. 72 
Having fo done, when the weather-glaſs of my pride 
7 | e got 
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ot up again, I found I had gone too far to recede. My 
Mother and my Friend both held me to it. Let! 
tried him; I vexed him an hundred ways ; ; and not ſo 
much neither with defign to vex him, as to make him 
hate me, and decline his ſuit, 5 mb 
He bore this, however; and got nothing but my 
pity.: Yet ſtill my Mother and my Friend, having ob- 
tained my promiſe (made, however, not to him, but 
to them) and being well aſſured that I valued no man 
more than Mr, Hickman (who never once diſobliged 
me in word, or deed, or look, except by his fooliſh 
perſeverance) inſiſted upon the performance. | 
While my dear Friend was in her unhappy uncer. 
tainty, I could not think of marriage : And now, what 
encouragement have I?—She, my Monitreſs, my 
Guide, my Counſel, gone, for ever gohe!—By whoſe 
advice and inſtructions I hoped to acquit myſelf tole- 
rably in the State into which I could not avoid entering, 
For, Sir, my Mother is fo partially Mr. Hickman' 
friend, that I am ſure, ould any difference ariſe, ſhe 
would always cenſure me, and acquit him; even were 
he ungenerous enough to remember me in his day. 
This, Sir, being my ſituation, conſider how difficult it 
is for me to think of marriage. Whenever we approve, 
we can find an hundred good reaſons to juſtify our ap- 
| probation. Whenever we diſlike, we can find a thou- 
ſand to juſtify our diſlike. Every-thing in the latter 
caſe is an impediment : Every ſhadow a bugbear.— 
Thus can I enumerate and ſwell perhaps only imaginary 
grievances ; I muſt go whither he would have me to 
© oo: Viſit whom he would have me to viſit: Well as! 
© love to write (tho* now, alas! my grand inducement 
to write is over) it muſt be to whom he pleaſes: 
And Mrs. Hickman (who, as Miſs'Howe, cannot do 
wrong) would hardly ever be able to do right. Thus, 
the tables turned upon me, I am reminded of my 
vowed obedience ; Madam'd up perhaps to matrimo- 
nial Pe erfeCtion, and all the wedded warfare practiſed 


com rtably over between us ä I ſhall not be ea. 
| under 
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y under inſolent treatment) till we become curſes to each 
[ MW other, a bye-word to our neighbours, and the jeſt of 
0 our own ſervants. | | | | 
n But there muſt be bear and forbear, methinks ſome 
wiſe body will tell me: But why muſt I be teazed into 
y a State where that muſt be neceſſarily the caſe ; when 
5 now I can do as I pleaſe, and wiſh only to be let alone 
It to do as beſt pleaſes me? And what, in effect, does 
n MW my Mother fay? © Anna Howe, you now do every- 
d thing that pleaſes you: You now have no-body to 
h © controul you: You go and you come; you dreſs 
and you undreſs; you riſe and you go to reſt ; juſt 
r- as you think beſt: But you muſt be happier (till, 
„ 1 1 
As how, Madam? f b ee 
Why, you muſt marry, my dear, and have none 
© of theſe options; but, in every- thing, do as your 
© Huſband commands you.? 8 
This is very hard, you will own, Sir, for ſuch a 
one as me to think of. And yet, engaged to enter 
re mto that State, as I am, how can I help myſelf? My 
Mother preſſes me; my Friend, my beloved Friend, 
it WW writing as. from the dead, preſſes me; and You, and 
e, Mr. Morden, as Executors of her Will, remind me; 
p- the Man is not afraid of me [I am ſure, were I the man, 
u- [ ſhould not have half his courage]; and I think I ought 
er to conclude to puniſh him (the only effectual way I 
have to do it) for his perverſe adherence and perſecution, 
7) WW 701th the grant of bis own wiſhes; a puniſhment which 
to many others who enjoy theirs, very commonly experience. 


51 Let me then aſſure you, Sir, that when I can find, in 
nt the words of my charming Friend in her Will, write- 
ing of her Couſin Hervey, that my grief for her is 


do WW mellowed by time into a remembrance more ſweet than 
us, WH Painful, that I may not be utterly unworthy of the paſ- 
ny ſion a man of ſome merit has for me, I will anſwer the 
10- W requeſt of my dear Friend, ſo often repeated, and ſo 
ed I earneſtly preſſed ; and Mr. Hickman ſhall find, if he 

vc WF continue to deſerve my gratitude, that my endeavours 
der "TEL ET fn | watt 


ſhall 
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ſhall not be wanting to make him amends for the pa- 
tience he has had, and muſt (till a little while longer have 
with me: And then will it be his own fault (I hope not 
mine) if our marriage anſwer not thoſe happy progneſtics, 
which filled her generous preſaging mind, upon this view, 
as ſhe once, for my encouragement, and to induce me 
to encourage him, told me. 


Thus, Sir, have I, ina very free manner, accounted 


to you, as to the Executor of my beloved Friend, for 
all that relates to you, as ſuch, to know; and even for 
more than I needed to do, againſt myſelf: Only that 
you will find as much againſt me in ſome of her Letters; 
and fo, leing nothing, I gain the character of ingenuity 
with you. 'Y 3 
And thus much for the double reprimand, on my de- 
laying my part of the performance of my dear Friend's 


- | Wil J. 


And now, while you are admoniſhing me on this 
ſubject, let me remind you of one great article relating 
to yourſelf: It is furniſned me by my dear Creature's 
ſthumous Letter to you—l hope you will not forget, 
that the moſt benevolent of her Sex expreſſes herſelf as 
earneſtly concerned for your thorough reformation, as 
ſhe does for my marrying. You'll ſee to it then, that 
her wiſhes are as completely anſwered in that particular, 
as you are deſirous they ſhould be in all others. 

I have, I own, diſobeyed her in one article; and that 
is, where ſhe deſires that I will not put myſelf into 
mourning. I could not help it. 

I ſend this and mine of Saturday laſt together: And 
will not add another word, after I have told you, that! 
think myſclf Your obliged Servant, 

. 1 A. Hows. 


i 52: the he 986 bs ip. + 7 A 
Mr. BeLroRD, To Miſs Hows. 
HHS F yuburſday Night, Oct. 5. 
Return you, Madam, my moſt reſpectful thanks for 


jour condeſcending hint, in relation to the fer 
© | wiſhes 
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wiſhes of your exalted friend for my thorough refor- 
I will only fay, that it ſhall be my earneſt and un- 
wearied endeavour to make thoſe generous wiſhes ef- 


fectual: And I hope for the Divine bleſſing upon ſuch 


my endeayours, or elſe I know they will be in vain. 
I cannot, Madam, expreſs how much I think myſelf 
obliged to you for your further condeſcenſion, in write- 
ing to me ſo frankly the ſtate of your paſt and preſent 
mind, in relation to the Single and Matrimonial Life, 
If the Lady by whom, as the Executor of her inimitable 
Friend, I am thus honoured, has failings, never were 
failings ſo lovely in woman How much more lovely, 
indeed, than the virtues of many of her Sex! _ 
I might have ventured into the hands of ſuch a Lady 


the Colonel's original Letter entire. That worthy gen- 


tleman exceedingly admires you; and his caution was 


the effect of his politeneſs only, and of his regard for you. 


I ſend; you, Madam, a Letter from Lord M. to 
myſelf ;; and the copies of three others written in con- 
ſequence of that, Theſe will acquaint you with Mr, 
Lovelace's departure from England, and with other 
particulars, - which you will be curious to know; _ 
Be pleaſed to keep to yourſelf ſuch of the contents 
as your own prudence will ſuggeſt to you ought not to 
be ſeen by/any-body elſe. | 
I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt and moſt grate- 
ful reſpect, 

Your faithful and obliged humble Servant, 

M Yoni CD. „a ONS DELFORD. 


Tord M. To Jon BELToR , Ef, 
Dear Sir, . Hall, Friday, Sept. 29. 


| don; propoſing to ſee you, and then to go to 
Dover, and 5 God ſend him well out of the 
kingdom! of Ot. 1977 ras Banner 

S 2 | . On 


FEY kinſman Lovelace is now ſetting out for Lon- 
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On Monday he will be with you, I believe. Pray 
let me be favoured with an account of all your conver- 
ſations; for Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville are to 
be there too; and whether you think he is grown quite 
his own man again. What I moſtly write for is, to 
wiſh you to keep Colonel Morden and him aſunder; 
and fo I give you notice of his going to town. I ſhould 
be very loth there ſhould be any miſchief between 
them, as you gave me notice that the Colonel threatened 
my Nephew. But my kinſman would not bear that; 
ſo no-body let him know that he did. But I hope 
there is no fear: For the Colonel does not, as 1 hear, 
\ threaten now. For his own fake, I am glad of that; 
for there is not ſuch a man in the world as my kinſman 
is ſaid to be, at all the weapons—As well he was not; 
he would not be ſo daring. 
We ſhall all here miſs the wild fellow. To be ſure, 
there is no man better company when he pleaſes. . 
Pray, do you never travel thirty or forty mile ; I 
ſhould be glad to ſee you here at M. Hall. It will be 
charity, when my kinſman is gone; for we ſuppoſe 
you will be his chief correſpondent : Altho' he has pro- 
miſed to write to my Nieces often. But he is very apt 
to forget his promiſes ; To us his relations particularly. 
God preſerve us all; Amen! prays —= 
| e Your very humble Servant, 


* 


ET TERN TIN. 

M. BeirorD, To Lord M. 
My Lord, © London, Tueſday Night, Oct. 3: 
FOR your Lordſhip's commands with great plea- 

_ | PE, 

FPeſterday in the afternoon Mr, Lovelace made me 
a vilit at my lodgings. As I was in expectation of one 
from Colonel Morden about the ſame time, I thought 
| ore to carry him to a Tavern which neither of us 
requented (on pretence of an half appointment); order- 
4 Fx 849 Fe | ing 
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ing notice to be ſent me thither, if. the Colonel came: 
And Mr. Lovelace ſent to Mowbray, and Tourville, 
and Mr, Doleman of Uxbridge (who came to town to 
take leave of him) to let them know where to find us. 
Mr, Lovelace is too well recovered, I was going to 
ſay. I never ſaw him more gay, lively, and handſome. 
We had a good deal of bluſter about ſome parts of the 
Truſt I have engaged in; and upon freedoms I had 
treated him with; in which, he would have it, that I had 
exceeded our agreed-on limits : But on the arrival of our 
three old companions, and a Nephew of Mr. Doleman's 


(who had a good while been deſirous to paſs an hour 


with Mr. Lovelace) it blew off for the preſent. 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville had alſo taken ſome 
exceptions at the freedoms.of my pen; and Mr. Love- 
lace, after his way, took upon him to reconcile us 
and did it at the expence of all three; and with ſuch 
an infinite run of humour and raillery, that we had no- 
thing to do but to laugh at what he ſaid, and at one 
another, I can deal tolerably with him at my pen ; but 


in converſation he has no equal. In ſhort, it was his 


day, He was glad, he ſaid, to find himſelf alive; and 
his two friends, clapping and rubbing their hands twenty 
times in an hour, declared, that now once more he was 
all himſelf ; the charming'ſt fellow in the world; and 


they would follow him to the fartheſt part of the globe. 


I threw a bur upon his coat now-and-then ; but none 


would ſtick. | 


Your Lordſhip knows, that there are many things 
which occaſion a roar of applauſe in converſation, when 
the heart is open, and men are reſolved to be merry, 
which will neither bear repeating, nor thinking of after- 


wards, Common things, in the mouth of a man we 


admire, and whoſe wit has paſſed upon us for ſterling, 
become, in a gay hour, «uncommon, We watch every 


turn of ſuch a one's countenance, and are reſolved to 
laugh when he ſmiles, even before he utters what we are 


expecting to flow from his lips. 
Mr. Doleman and his Nephew took leave of us by 
SS” : T welve. 


. 
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Twelve. Mowbray and Tourville grew very noiſy by 
One; and were carried off by Two. Wine never 
moves Mr. Lovelace, notwithſtanding a vivacity which 
generally helps on over-gay ſpirits. As to myſelf, the 
little part I had taken in their gaiety kept me uncon- 
cerned. + | in WEL T3TOT 5 
The clock ſtruck Three before I could get him into 
any ſerious or attentive way—So natural to him is 
gaiety of heart; and ſuch ſtrong hold had the livelineſs 
of the evening taken of him. His converſation you 
know, my Lord, when his heart is free, runs off to 
the bottom without any dregs. ti e 
But after that hour, and when we thought of part- 
ing, he became a little more ſerious: And then he told 
me his deſigns, and gave me a plan of his intended 
Tour ; wiſhing heartily, that I Could have accompanied 
him. e ! 
We parted about Four; he not a little diſſatisfied with 
me; for we had ſome talk about ſubjects, which, he ſaid, 
he loved not to think of; to wit, Miſs Harlowe's Will; 
my Executorſhip z Papers J had in confidence commu- 
nicated to that admirable Lady (with no unfriendly de- 
ſign, I aſſure your Lordſhip); and he inſiſting upon, 
and I refuſing, the return of the Letters he had written 
to me, from the time that he had made his firſt addreſſes 
to her. M17 TO | 1++51 34+) nner LHLOY 
He would ſee me once again, he ſaid; and it would 
be upon very ill terms if 1 complied not with his re- 
queſt. Which I bid him not expect. But, that I might 
not deny him every-thing, I told him, that I would 
give him a copy of the Will; tho' I was ſure, I ſaid, 
when he read it, he would wiſh he had never ſeen it. 
I had a meſſage from him about Eleven this morning, 
deſiring me to name a place at which to dine with Him, 
and Mowbray, and Tourville, for the laſt time: And 
ſoon after another from Colonel Morden, inviting me 
to paſs the evening with him at the Bedford-Head in 
Covent-Garden. And, that I might keep them at di- 
ſtance from one another, I appointed Mr, Lovelace at the 
Fagle in Suffolk- ſtreet. 5 
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There I met him, and the two others. We began 
where we left off at our laſt parting; and were very 
high with each other. But, at laſt, all was made up, 
and he offered. to forget and forgive every-thing, on 


condition that I would correſpond with him while abroad, 


and continue the ſeries which had been broken thro” by 
his illneſs; and particularly give him, as I had offered, 


a copy of the Lady's Will. 


I promiſed him: And he then fell to raillying me on 
my gravity, and on my Reformation-ſchemes, as he 
called them. As we walked about the room expecting 
dinner to be brought in, he laid his hand upon my 
ſhoulder ; then puſhed me from him with a curſe; 
walking round me, and ſurveying me from head to 
foot ; then calling for the obſervation of the others, he 
turned round upon his heel, and, with one of his pecu- 
liar wild airs, * Ha, ha, ha, ha, burſt he out, that theſe 
* ſour-faced proſelytes ſhould take it into their heads 
* that they cannot be pious, without forfeiting both their 
* good-nature and good manners Why, Jack, turning 
me about, pr'ythee look up, man !—Doſt thou not 
* know, that Religion, if it has taken proper hold of the 
heart, is the moſt chearful countenance-maker in the 
world? —I have heard my beloved Miſs Harlowe fay 
ſo: And ſhe knew, or no-body did. And was not 
* ber aſpect a benign proof of the obſervation ? But by 


© theſe wamblings in thy curſed gizzard, and thy auk- 


ward grimaces, I ſee thou'rt but a novice in it yet!— 
Ah, Belford, Belford, thou haſt a confounded parcel of 
* briars and thorns to trample over barefoot, before Re- 
* ligion will illumine theſe gloomy feature? 

I give your Lordſhip this account, in anſwer to your 


deſire ro know, if I think him the man he was? 
In our converſation at dinner, he was balancing whe- 


ther he ſhould ſet out the next morning, or the morning 
after, But finding he had nothing to do, and Colonel 
Morden being in town (which, however, I told him not 
of.) I turned the ſcale ; and he agreed upon ſetting out 
to-morrow: morning; they to ſce him embark; and I 

5 | S 4 promiſcd 
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promiſed to accompany them for a morning's ride (as 
they propoſed their horſes); but ſaid, that I muſt re- 
turn in the afternoon. | $5.4 | 
With much reluctance they let me go to my evening's 
appointment: They little thought with whom : For 
Mr. Lovelace had put it as a caſe of honour to all of us, 
whether, as he had been told that Mr. Morden and Mr. 
James Harlowe had thrown out menaces againſt him, he 
ought to leave the kingdom till he had thrown himſelf 
in their way. v 
Mowbray gave his opinion, that he ought to leave it 
like a man of honour, as he was; and if he did not take 
thoſe gentlemen to taſk for their opprobrious ſpeeches, 
that at leaſt he ſhould be ſeen by them in public before 
he went away ; elſe they might give themſelves airs, as 
if he had left the kingdom in fear of them. 

To this he himſelf ſo much inclined, that it was with 
difficulty I perſuaded him, that, as they had neither of 
them proceeded to a direct and formal challenge; as they 
knew he had not made himſelf difficult of acceſs; and as 
he had already done the family injury enough; and it 

Was Miſs Harlowe's earneſt deſire, that he would be con- 
tent with that; he had no reaſon, from any point of ho- 
nour, to delay his journey ; eſpecially as he had ſo juſta 
motive for his going, as the eſtabliſhing of his health; 
and as he might return the ſooner, if he ſaw occaſion 
for it. | | 

I found the Colonel in a very ſolemn way. We had 
a good deal of diſcourſe upon the ſubject of certain 
Letters which had paſſed between us in relation to Miſs 
Harlowe's Will, and to her family. ts, 
He has ſome accounts to ſettle with his Banker; 
which, he fays, will be adjuſted to-morrow ; and on 
Thurſday. he propoſes to go down again, to take leave 

of he friends; and then intends to ſet out directly for 

taly. | | . 

I wiſh Mr. Lovelace could have been prevailed upon 

to take any other Tour, than that of France and Italy. I 

did propoſe Madrid to him; but he laugh'd at me, oy 

5 | to 
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told me, that the propoſal was in character from a 
Mule; and from one who was become as grave as a 
Spaniard of the Old Cut, at Ninety. 

I expreſſed to the Colonel my apprehenſions, that his 
Couſin's dying injunctions would not have the force upon 
him, that were to be wiſhed. 

They have great force upon me, Mr. Belford, ſaid 
© he; or one world would not have held Mr. Lovelace 
and me thus long. But my intention is to go to Flo- 
« rence; not to lay my bones there, as upon my Cou- 
ſin's death I told you I thought to do; but to ſettle 
all my affairs in thoſe parts, and then to come over, 
and reſide upon a ey paternal Eſtate in Kent, which 
is ſtrangely gone to ruin in my abſence. Indeed, were 
© I to meet Mr. Lovelace, either here or abroad, I might 
* not be anſwerable for the conſequence.” | 

He would have engaged me for to-morrow. But 
having promiſed to attend Mr. Lovelace on his journey, 
as I have mentioned, I ſaid, I was obliged to go out of 
town, and was uncertain as to the time of my return in 
the evening. And ſo I am to ſee him on Thurſday 
morning at my own lodgings. 

I will do myſelf the honour to write again to your 
Lordſhip to-morrow night, Mean time, Iam, my Lord, 
t Your Lordſbip's, Sc. 


LETTER LXIX. 
Mr. BEBLrox D, To Lord M. 


My Lord, Wiednu. Night, Oct. 4. 

1 AM juſt returned from attending Mr. Lovelace as 
far as Gad's-Hill near Rocheſter. . He was exceed- 

ing gay all the way, Mowbray and Tourville are gone 
on with him. They will ſee him embark, and under 
fail; and promiſe to follow him in a month or two; 
for they ſay, there is no living without him, now he is 
once more himſelf, - 

He and I parted with great and even ſolemn tokens 
of affection; but yet not without gay intern ixtures, as 
I will acquaint your Lordſhip. 
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Taking me aſide, and claſping his arms about me, 
Adieu, dear Belford! ſaid he: May you proceed in 
the courſe you have entered upon! Whatever airs I 
give myſelf, this charming creature has faſt hold of 
© me bere—{clapping his hand upon his heart] ; and I 
© muſt either appear what you ſee me, or be what I ſo 
© lately was, —O the divine creature]! lifting up his 
But if I live to come to England, and you remain 
© fixed in your preſent way, and can give me encourage- 
© ment, I hope rather to follow your example, than to 
© ridicule you for it. This Will [for J had given him a 
copy of it] I will make the companion of my ſolitary 
hours. You have told me part of its melancholy 
© contents; and That, and her poſthumous Letter, 
* ſhall be my ſtudy; and they will prepare me for being 
, © your diſciple, if you hold on. FI 

Dou, Jack, may marry, continued he; and I have 
< a wife in my eye for you.—Only thou'rt ſuch an 
< aukward mortal? [He ſaw me affected, and thought 
to make me ſmile]: © But we don't make ourſelves, 
© except it be worſe, by our dreſs: Thou art in mourn- 
© ing. now, as well as I: But if ever thy ridiculous 
© turn lead thee again to be Beau- Brocade, I will edizer 
© thee, as the girls ſay, on my return, to my own fancy, 
© and according to thy own natural appearance—Thou 
© ſhalt doctor my ſoul, and I will doctor thy body: 
Thou ſhalt ſee what a clever fellow I will make of 
© thee. | | 
As for me, I never will, I never can, marry—That 
I will not take a few liberties, and that I will not try 
to ſtart ſome of my former game, I won't promiſe— 
© Habits are not eaſily ſhaken off—Bur they ſhall be 
by way of Weng. So return and reform ſhall go 
together. „ ip 

And now, thou forrowful monkey, what aileth thee?” 
[1 do love hjm, my Lord.] | 

< Adieu!—And once more adieu !—embracing me. 


And when thou thinkeſt thou. haſt made thyſelf an 
| | 6 intereſt 


22 wo, cj, © 5 
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© intereſt out yonder (looking up) then put in a word 


for thy Lovelace. 
Joining compa 194 he recommended to me, to write 


often; and promiſed to let me quickly hear from him; 
and chat he would write to your Lordſhip, and to all his 
family round ; for he ſaid, that you had all been more 
kind to him, than he had deſerved. 

And ſo we parted. 

I hope, my. Lord, for all your noble family 8 fike, 
that we ſhall ſee him ſoon return, and reform, as he 
promiſes. 

I return your Lordſhip my humble thanks for the 
honour of your invitation to M. Hall. The firſt Letter 
[ receive from Mr. Lovelace ſhall give me the pferd 
tunity of embracing it. I am, my Lord, 

Your moſt FRO and obedient Servant, 
| . BzLyonD, 


L KT TE R 3 
Mr. BELTORD, To Lord M. 


N burſday Morning, OZ. 5. 


7 may be ame ſatisfaction to your Lordſhip, to 


have a brief account of what has Juſt now paſſed 


| between Colonel Morden and me. 


We had a good deal of diſcourſe about the Harlowe- 
family, and thoſe parts of the Lady's Will which ſtill re- 


main unexecuted; after which the Colonel addreſſed him- 


ſelf to me in a manner which gave me ſome ſurprize. 
He flattered himſelf, he ſaid, from my preſent happy 


turn, and from my good conftitution, that I ſhould hve 


a great many years. It was therefore his requeſt, that I 
would conſent to be his Executor; fince it was impoſſible 
for him to make a better choice, or purſue a better ex- 
ample, than his Couſin had ſet. 

His heart, he ſaid, was in it: There were id things 
in his Couſin's Will and 575 analogous ; and he had 


named one perſon with me, with whom he was ſure 1 


would not refuſe to be PR and to whom he intended 


to 
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to apply for his conſent, When he had obtained mine (a). 
[Intimating, as far as I could gather, that it was Mr, 
Hickman, ſon of Sir Charles Hickman ; to whom I 
know your Lordſhip is not a ſtranger : For he ſaid, 
Every one who was dear to his beloved Couſin, muſt 
be ſo to him: And he knew, that the gentleman whom 
he had thoughts of, would have, beſides my advice and 


aſſiſtance, the advice of one of the moſt ſenſible Ladies 
in England.] r 5 
He took my hand, ſecing me under ſome ſurprize: 
You muſt not heſitate, much leſs deny me, Mr. Bel. 
ford. Indeed you muſt not. Two things I will aſſure 
you of : That I have, as I hope, made every-thing ſo 
clear, that you cannot have any litigation : And that! 
have done ſo juſtly, and I hope it will be thought ſo 
generouſly, by all my relations, that a mind like yours 
will rather have pleaſure than pain in the execution of 
this Truſt. And this is what I think every honeſt man, 
who hopes to find an honeſt man for his Executor, 
ſhould do. | „ 

I told him, that I was greatly obliged to him for his 
good opinion of me: That it was ſo much every man's 


duty to be an honeſt man, that it could not be inter- 


preted as vanity to ſay, that I had no doubt to be found 
ſo. But if I accepted of this Truſt, it muſt be on con- 


dition 2 


I could name no condition, he ſaid, interrupting me, 
which he would refuſe to comply with. 

This condition, I told him, was, that as there was as 
great a probability of his being my ſurvivor, as I Bis, he 
would permit me to name him for mine; and, in that 
caſe, a week ſhould not paſs before I made my Will. 

With all his heart, he ſaid ; and the readier, as he had 
no apprehenſions of ſuddenly dying ; for what he had 
done and requeſted was really the effect of the ſatisfaction 
he had taken in the part I had already acted as his 
Couſin's Executor; and in my ability, he was pleaſed to 

(a) What is between crotchets, thus [J, Mr. Belford omitted in 
the tranſcription of this Letter to Miſs Ho We. | 


I add: 
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add: As well as in purſuance of his Couſin's advice in 
the Preamble to her Will; to wit, That this was a 
« work which ſhould be ſet about in full health, both of 
body and mind.“. | 

I told him, that I was pleaſed to hear him ſay, that he 
was not in any apprehenſion of ſuddenly dying; as this 
gave me aſſurance that he had laid aſide all thoughts of 
acting contrary to the dying requeſt of his beloved Couſin. 

Does it argue, ſaid he, ſmiling, that if I were to 
purſue a vengeance ſo juſtifiable in my own opinion, 
muſt be in apprehenſion of falling by Mr. Lovelace's 
hand ?—I will aſſure you, that I have no fears of that 
ſort.— But I know this is an ingrateful ſubject to you. 
Mr. Lovelace is your friend; and I will allow, that a 
good man may have a friendſhip for a bad one, ſo far as 
to wiſh him well, without countenancing him in his evil. 

I will aſſure you, added he, that I have not yet made 
any reſolutions either way. I have told you what force 
my Couſin's repeated requeſts have with me. Hitherto 
they have with-held me — But let us quit this ſubject. 

This, Sir [giving me a ſealed- up parcel] is my Will. 
It is witneſſed, I made no doubt of prevailing upon 
you to do me the requeſted favour. I have a duplicate 
to leave with the other gentleman z and an atteſted 
copy, whieh I ſhall depoſit at my Banker's. At my 
return, which will be in Six or Eight months at far- 
theſt, I will allow you to make an exchange of yours, 
if you will have it ſo. I have only now to take leave 
of my relations in the country. And ſo God protect 
you, Mr. Belford ! You will ſoon hear of me again. 
He then very ſolemnly embraced me, as I did him: 
And we parted. : 

I heartily congratulate your Lordſhip on the. narrow 
eſcape each gentleman has had from the other: For I 
apprehend, that they could not have met withour fatal 
conſequences. Fi 69d 

Time, I hope, which ſubdues all things, will ſubdue 
their reſentments. I am, my Lord, 

Tour Lordſhip" s moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 

7 is BELFORD: 
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Several other Letters paſſed between Miſs Howe and 
Mr. Belford, relating to the diſpoſition of the Papers 
and Letters; to the Poor's Fund; and to other ar- 
ticles of the Lady's Will: Wherein the method of 
proceeding in each caſe was adjuſted. After which 

' the Papers were returned to Mr. Belford, that be 
might order the two direlted copies of them to be 


Mao: 2: beine 
In one of theſe Letters Mr. Belford requeſts Miſs Howe 
to give the Character of the Friend ſhe ſo dearly 
loved: A taſk, he imagines, that will be az 

* agreeable to herſelf, as worthy of her pen.“ 
I am more eſpecially curious to know, ſays be, what 
was that particular diſpoſition of her time, which 
© I find mentioned in a Letter which I have juſt 
dipt into, where her Siſter is enviouſly reproach- 
ing her on that ſcore (a). This information 
may perhaps enable me, ſays he, to account for 
what has often ſurpriſed me; How, at ſo tender 
an age, this admirable Lady became miſtreſs of 
ſuch extraordinary and ſuch various qualifi- 

cations.” 110} N e 


n LET. TE R I 
Aſs Howe, To Jonn BrLroRD, Eſq; 
Six, 80 | Thurſday, OB. 12. 
AM incapable of doing juſtice to the character of 


my beloved Friend; and that not only from want 
of talents, but from grief; which, I think, rather in- 


6 6 fn „ A „„ 6 


_ creaſes than diminiſhes by time; and which will not let 
me ſit down to a taſk that requires ſo much thought, 


and a greater degree of accuracy than I ever believed 
myſelf miſtreſs of. an hc 417259 


And yet J ſo well approve of your motion. that Iwill 
throw into your hands a few materials, that may ſerve by 


way of ſupplement, as I may ſay, to thoſe you will be 


able to collect from the papers themſelves, from Col. 
AR Miorden's 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 278. = 
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Morden's Letters to you, particularly that of Sept. 
23. (a); and from the Letters of the deteſtable wretch 
himſelf, who, I find, has done her juſtice, altho' to his 
own condemnation: All theſe together will enable you, 
who ſeem to be ſo great an admirer of her virtues, to 

rform the taſk z and, I think, better than any perſon 

know. But I make it my requeſt, that if you do 
any-thing in this way, you will let me ſee it.— If I find 
it not to my mind, I will add or diminiſh, as juſtice 
ſhall require, 1 | | 

She was a wonderful creature from her infancy : But I 
ſuppoſe you intend to give a character of her at thoſe 


years when ſhe was qualified to be an example to other 


* 


young Ladies, rather than a hiſtory of her life. 
Perhaps, nevertheleſs, you will chuſe to give a de- 


ſcription of her perſon: And as you knew not the dear 


creature when her heart was eaſy, I will tell you, what 
yet, in part, you can confirm; 
That her ſhape was ſo fine, her proportion ſo exact, 
her features ſo regular, her complexion ſo lovely, and. 
her whole perſon and manner ſo diſtinguiſhedly charm- 
ing, that ſhe could not move without being admired 
and followed by the eyes of every one, tho? ſtrangers, 
who never ſaw her before. Col. Morden's Letter, above 
referred to, will confirm this. | 
In her dreſs ſhe was elegant beyond imitation ; * and 
* generally led the faſhion to all the Ladies round her, 
' without ſeeming to intend it, and without being proud 
of doing ſo (5). ag | 
She was rather tall, than of a middling ſtature z and 
had a dignity in her aſpect and air, that beſpoke the 
mind that animated every feature. de: 
This native dignity, as I may call it, induced ſome 
ſuperficial perſons, who knew not how to account for the 
reverence which involuntarily filled their hearts on her 
appearance, to impute pride to her. But theſe were 
' ſuch as knew that they ſhould have been proud of any 
one of her perfections: Judging therefore by their 
* OWN 
(a) See Letter 1xi, (4) See Vol. VI. p. 177. 
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* own narrowneſs, they thought it impoſſible that the 
Lady who poſſeſſed /o many, ſhould not think herſelf 
* ſuperior to them all. 


Indeed, I have heard her noble aſpect found fault 
* with, as indicating pride and ſuperiority, But people 


- * awed and controuled, tho? but by their own conſciouſ- 


* neſs of inferiority, will find fault, right or wrong, with 


'* thoſe of whoſe rectitude of mind and manners, their 


* own culpable hearts give them to be afraid.* But, in 
the bad ſenſe of the word, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe kn 
not what pride was. 

You may, if you touch upon this ſubje&, throw in 
theſe ſentences of hers, ſpoken at different times, and 
on different occaſions. 

« Perſons of accidental or ſhadowy merit may be 
proud: But inborn worth muſt be always as much 
© above conceit as arrogance,” =] 

* Who can be better, or more worthy, «than they 
© ſhould be? And, Who ſhall be proud of talents they 
give not to themſelves?* _ | 

The darkeſt and moſt contemptible ignorance is that 
© of not knowing one's ſelf ; and that all we have, and 
all we excel in, is the gift of God. 

All human excellence is but comparative There 
© are perſons who excel us, as much as we fanſy we excel 
© the meaneſt.? : | 

© In the general ſcale of beings, the loweſt is as uſe- 
ful, and as much a link of the great chain, as the 
« bigheſt.” 4 | 9 

* The grace that makes every other grace amiable, 
is HuMiLITy.” POD 
| © There is but one pride pardonable ; That of being 
© above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action.“ 

Such were the ſentiments by which this admirable 
young Lady endeavoured to conduct herſelf, and to re- 
gulate her conduct to others. 

And in truth, never were affability and complacency 
(graciouſneſs, ſome have called it) more eminent in any 


perſon, man or woman, than in her, to thoſe wo put it 
N e in 


I 


G 4yv. 
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in her power to oblige them : Inſomuch that the bene- 


fired has ſometimes not known which to prefer ; the 
grace beſtowed, or the manner in which it was con- 
Rel.. 8 | 
It has been obſerved, that what was ſaid of Henry IV. 
of France, might be ſaid of her manner of refuſing a 
requeſt ; That ſhe generally ſent from her preſence the 
perſon refuſed nearly as well fatisfied, as if ſhe had 
ranted it. | | 
Then ſhe had ſuch a ſacred regard to Truth—You 
cannot, Sir, expatiate too much upon this topic. I dare 
ſay, that in all her Letters, in all the Letters of the 
wretch, her Veracity will not once be found impeach- 


able, altho* her calamities were ſo heavy, the horrid 


man's wiles ſo ſubtle, and her ſtruggles to free herſelf 
from them ſo active. 4 

Her charity was ſo great, that ſhe always choſe to de- 
fend or acquit where the fault was not ſo flagrant, that 
it became a piece of juſtice to condemn it: And was 
always an advocate for an abſent perſon, whoſe diſ- 
cretion was called in queſtion, without having given ma- 
niſeſt proofs of indiſcretion. 

Once I remember in a large circle of Ladies, every 
one of which [I among the reſt} having cenſured a 
generally reported indiſcretion in a young Lady 
' Come, my Miſs Howe, faid ſhe [for we had agreed 
to take each other to taſk when either thought the 
other gave occaſion for it; and when by blaming each 
other we intended a general reprehenſion, which, as 
ſhe uſed to ſay, it would appear arrogant or aſſuming to 
' level more properly] let me be Miſs Fanny Darling- 
'ton. Then removing out of the circle, and ſtanding 
' up,—Here I ſtand, unworthy of a ſeat with the reſt 
'0 


the company, till J have cleared myſelf. And now, 


' ſuppoſe me to be her, let me hear your charge, and 
do you hear what the poor culprit can ſay to it in her 
' own defence. And then anſwering the conjectural 
and unproved circumſtances, by circumſtances as fairly 
to be ſuppoſed favourable, ſhe brought off triumph- 
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antly the cenſured Lady; and ſo much to every one's 
ſatisfaction, that ſhe was led to her chair, and voted a 
double rank in the circle, —as the reinſtated Miſs Fanny 
Darlington, and as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 
Very few perſons, ſhe uſed to ſay, would be con- 
** demned, or even accuſed, in the circles of Ladies, 
were they preſent: It is generous therefore, nay, it 
eis but juſt, ſaid ſhe, to take the part of the abſent, if 
e not flagrantly culpable,? 32 8 

* But tho* Wiſdom was her birthright, as I may ſay, 
* yet ſhe had not lived years enow to pretend to ſo much 
experience, as to exempt her from the neceſlity of 
* ſometimes altering her opinion both of perſons and 
things: But, when ſhe found herſelf obliged to do 
* this, ſhe took care, that-the particular inſtance of mil- 
* taken worthineſs in the perſon ſhould not narrow or 
* contract her almoſt univerſal charity into general doubt 
or jealouſy, An inſtance of what I mean, occurs to 
my memory. | 

Being upbraided, by a ſevere cenſurer, with a per- 
ſon's proving baſe, whom ſhe had frequently defended, 
and by whoſe baſeneſs my beloved friend was a ſufferer: 
Fou, Madam, ſaid ſhe, had more penetration than 
< ſuch a young creature as I can pretend to have. But 
* altho* human depravity may, I doubt, oftener juſtity 
* thoſe who judge harſhly, than human rectitude can 
* thoſe who judge favourably, yet will I not part with 
my charity. „ for the future, I will en- 
© deavour, in caſes where the judgment of my elders 1s 

* againſt me, to make mine conſiſtent with caution and 


* prudence.” . | 

Indeed, when ſhe was convinced of any error or mil- 
take (however ſeemingly derogatory to her judgment 
and ſagacity] no one was ever ſo acknowleging, ſo in- 
* genuous, as ſhe," It was a merit, ſhe uſed to ay, 
next in degree to that of having avoided error, 
* frankly to own an error. And that the offering at 
* an. excuſe in a blameable matter, was the undoubted 


* mark of a diſingenuous, if not of a perverſe mind. 
| | | | | But 


ul 
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But I ought to add, on this head [of her great cha- 
* rity where character was concerned, and where there 
was room for charity] that ſhe was always deſervedly 
* ſevere in her reprehenſions of a wwilful and ſtudied vile- 
* neſs. How could ſhe then forgive the wretch by 
* whoſe premeditated villainy ſhe was entangled ?: 
Lou muſt every-where inſiſt upon it, that had it not 
been for the ſtupid perſecutions of her relations, ſhe 
never would have been in the power of that horrid 
Lovelace. And yet, on ſeveral occaſions, ſhe acknow- 
leged frankly, that were perſon, and addreſs, and alli- 
ance, to be allowably the principal attractives in the 
choice of a Lover, it would not have been difficult for 
her eye to miſlead her heart. | | 
When ſhe was laſt with me (three happy weeks to- 
gether!) in every viſit the wretch made her, he left her 
more diſſatisfied with him than in the former. * And 
yet his behaviour before her was too ſpecious, to have 
been very exceptionable to a woman who had a leſs 


| * ſhare of that charming delicacy, and of that penetra- 


tion, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed her. | 

In obedience to the commands of her gloomy Father, 
on his allowing her to be my gueſt, for hat laſt time, 
las it moſt unhappily proved ] ſhe never would ſee him 
out of my company; and would often ſay, when he 
was gone, O my Nancy! This is not THE man.'— 
At other times, * Gay, giddy creature! he has always 
* ſomething to be forgiven for !— At others, This 
man will much ſooner excite one's fears, than attract 
* one's love.“ And then would ſhe repeat, This is 
not THe man. All that the world ſays of him cannot 
* be untrue. But what title have I to call him to ac- 
* count, who intend not to have him ?? 

In ſhort, had ſhe been left to a judgment and diſ- 
cretion, which nobody ever queſtioned who had either, 


| ſhe would ſoon have diſcovered enough of him to cauſe 7 


her to diſcard him for ever. 
* She was an admirable miſtreſs of all the graces of 
* elocution, The hand ſhe wrote, for the neat and free 
| Es 2 . 
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cut of her letters (like her mind, ſolid, and above all 
* flouriſh) for its fairneſs, evenneſs, and ſwiftneſs, di- 
ſtinguiſhed her as much as the correctneſs of her ortho- 
graphy, and even punctuation, from the generality of 
her own Sex, and left her none among the moſt ac. 
* curate of the other, who excelled her.“ 

And here you may, if you pleaſe, take occaſion to 
throw in one hint for the benefit of ſuch of our Sex, as 


are too careleſs in their orthography [a conſciouſneſs of 


a defe& in which generally keeps them from writing]— 
She was uſed to ſay, It was a proof that a woman un- 
« derſtood the derivation as well as ſenſe of the words 
© ſhe uſed, and that ſhe ſtopt not at ſound, when ſhe 
« ſpelt accurately. | | 

On this head you may take notice, that it was always 
matter of ſurprize to her, that the Sex are generally ſo 
averſe as they are to writing; ſince the Pen, next to the 
Needle, of all employments, is the moiſt proper, and 
beſt adapted to their genius's; and this as well for im- 
provement, as amuſement : Who ſees not, would ſhe 
« fay, that thoſe women who take delight in writing, 
excel the men in all the graces of the familiar ſtyle? 
»The gentleneſs of their minds, the delicacy of their 
« ſentiments (improved by the manner of their education) 
and the livelineſs of their imaginations, qualify them 
to a high degree of preference for this employment: 
* While men of learning, as they are called (that is to 
* ſay, of mere learning) aiming to get above that na- 
* tural eaſe and freedom which diſtinguiſh This (and in- 
* deed every other) kind of writing, when they think 
they have beſt ſucceeded, are got above, or rather 
« beneath, all natural beauty.” 2 

Then, ſtiffened and ſtarched [Let me add] into dry 
and indeleQable affectation, one ſort of theſe ſcholars 
aſſume a ſtyle as rough as frequently are their manners: 
* They ſpangle over their productions with metaphors: 
They rumble into bombaſt : The ſublime, with them, 
lying in words and not in ſentiment, they fanſy them- 


* ſelves moſt exalted when leaſt underſtood ; and Ron 
ther 
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they fit, fully ſatisfied with their own performances, 
and call them MascuLline. While a ſecond ſort, 
aiming at wit, that wicked milleader, forfeit all title 
* to judgment, And a third, ſinking into the claſſical 
* pits, there poke and ſcramble about, never ſeeking to 
* ſhew genius of their own; all their lives ſpent in com- 
mon- place quotation; fit only to write Notes and Com- 
ments upon other peoples Texts; all their pride, that 
they know thoſe beauties of two thouſand years old in 
* another tongue, which they can only admire, but not 
* imitate, in their own, 

And theſe, truly, muſt be learned men, and deſpiſers 
* of our infipid Sex | 

* But I need not mention the exceptions which my be- 
loved friend always made [and to which Iſubſcribe] in 
* favour of men of ſound learning, true taſte, and ex- 
* tenſive abilities: Nor, in particular, her reſpect even 
to reverence for gentlemen of the cloth: Which, I 
dare ſay, will appear in every paragraph of her Letters 
* where-ever any of the Clergy are mentioned. Indeed 
' the pious Dr. Lewen, the worthy Dr. Blome, the in- 
* genious Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Tompkins, gentlemen 


whom ſhe names in one article of her Will, as learned 


' Divines with whom ſhe held an early correſpondence, 
well deſerved her reſpect ; ſince to their converſation 


and correſpondence the owed many of her valuable 


* acquirements. | | 

Nor were the little flights ſhe would now-and-then 
(following, as I muſt own, my lead) put upon ſuch 
* mere ſcholars [ And her ſtupid and pedantic Brother was 


one of thoſe who deſerved thoſe lights] as deſpiſed not 


only our Sex, but all ſuch as had not had their oppor- 
' tunities of being acquainted with the Parts of Speech 
* [I cannot ſpeak low enough of ſuch] and with the dead 
Languages, owing to that contempt, which ſome affect 
for what they have not been able to maſter ; for ſhe 


had an admirable facility in learning languages, and 


' re*d with great eaſe both Italian and French. She had 
begun to apply herſelf to Latin; and having ſuch a 
| 7 critical 
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critical knowlege of her own tongue, and ſuch a foun- 
* dation from the two others, would ſoon have made 
* herſelf an adept in it. 

But, notwithſtanding all her acquirements, ſhe was 
an excellent Ox conomisT and HousEwIrE. And theſe 
qualifications, you muſt take notice, ſhe was particu- 
larly fond of inculcating upon all her reading and write- 
ing companions of the Sex: For it was a maxim with 
her, That a woman who negle&s the U/eful and the 
Elegant, which diſtinguiſh her own Sex, tor the ſake 
of obtaining the learning which is ſuppoſed more pe- 
© culiar'to the other, incurs more contempt by what ſhe 
* foregoes, that ſhe gains credit by what ſhe acquires.” 

All that a woman can learn, ſhe uſed to ſay [ex- 
** patiating on this maxim] above the uſeful knowlege 
proper to her Sex, let her learn. This will ſhew that 
** ſhe is a good houſewife of her time; and that ſhe has 
not a narrow or confined genius. But then let her 
not give up for theſe, thoſe more neceſſary, and there- 
fore, not meaner, employments, which will qualify 
her to be a good Miſtreſs of a family, a good Wife, 
** and a good Mother: For what can be more diſgrace- 
*< ful to a woman, than either, thro” negligence of dreſs, 
** to be found to be a learned Slattern; or, thro' igno- 
** rance' of houſhold-management, to be known to be a 
* ſtranger to domeſtic oeconomy?ꝰ I 

* Then would ſhe inſtance to me two particular 
* Ladies one of which, while ſhe was fond of giving 
* ber opinion, in the company of her Huſband, and of 
* his learned friends, upon doubtful or difficult paſſages 
in Virgil or Horace, knew not how to put on her 
* cloaths with that neceſſary grace and propriety, which 
* ſhould preſerve to her the love of her Huſband, and the 
reſpect of every other perſon : While the other, 
affecting to be thought as learned as men, could find 
* no better way to aſſert her pretenſions, than by de- 
ſpiſing her own Sex, and by diſmiſſing that charac- 
* teriſtic delicacy, the loſs of which no attainment can 


e ſupply. 
8 Fry She 
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She would have it indeed; ſometimes, from the 
frequent ill uſe learned Women make of that reſpect- 
able acquirement, that it was no great matter whether 
the Sex aimed at any-thing but excelling in the know- 
lege of the beauties and graces of their mother- tongue: 
And once ſhe ſaid, that This was field enough for a 
voman; and an ampler was but endangering her family 
* uſefulneſs. But I, who think our Sex inferior in 


nothing to the other, but in want of opportunities, 
of which the narrow-minded mortals induſtriouſly ' 
* ſeek to deprive us, leſt we ſhould ſurpaſs them as 


much in what they chiefly value themſelves upon, as 
we do in all the graces of a fine imagination, could 


never agree with her in hat. And yet J was entirely 


of her opinion, that thoſe women who were ſolicitous 


to obtain that knowlege or learning, which they ſup- 
* poſed would add to their ſignificance in ſenſible com- 
* pany, and in their attainment of it imagined themſelves 
above all domeſtic uſefulneſs, deſervedly incurred the 


* contempt which they hardly ever failed to meet with. 
Perhaps you will not think it amiſs further to obſerve 


on this head, as it will ſhew that precept and example 


always went hand in hand with her, That her Dairy 
at her Grandfather's was the delight of every one who 
ſaw it; and ſhe of all who ſaw her in it. 

* Her Grandfather, in honour of her dexterity, and 
of her ſkill in all the parts of the dairy- management, 
* as well as of the elegance of the offices allotted tor that 
* uſe, would have his Seat, before known by the name 
of The Grove, to be called, The Dairy-houſe (a). 
She had an eaſy, convenient, and graceful habit made 


on purpoſe, which ſhe put on when ſhe employed 


* herſelf in theſe works; and it was noted of her, that 
in the ſame 'hour that ſhe appeared to be a molt ele- 


* gant Dairy-maid, ſhe was, when called to a change of 


* dreſs, the fineſt Lady that ever graced a circle. 


Her Grandfather, Father, Mother, Uncles, Aunt, 


* and even her Brother and Siſter, made her frequent 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 6. 


1 4 wißt 


- 
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* viſits there, and were delighted with her. ſilent eaſe 
and unaffected behaviour in her works; for ſhe 
* always out of modeſty choſe rather the operative than 
the directius part, that ſhe might not diſcourage the 
* ſervant whoſe proper buſineſs it was. 

Each was — of taking a regale from her hands 
in her Dairy-bouſe. Her Mother and Aunt Hervey 
generally admired her in filence, that they might 
not give uneaſineſs to her Siſter ; a ſpiteful, per- 
* verſe, un-imitating thing, who uſually looked upon 
* her all the time with ſpeechleſs envy. Now-and- 
- then, however, the pouting creature would ſuffer 
* extorted and ſparing praiſe to burſt open her lips; 
* though looking at the ſame time like Saul medi- 
* tating the pointed javelin at the heart of David, 
the glory of his kingdom. And now, methinks, I 
ſee my Angel- friend (too ſuperior to take notice of 
her gloom) courting her acceptance of the milk- white 
- curd from hands more pure than that. 

* Her ſkill and dexterity in every branch of family 
* management, ſeem to be the only excellence of her * 
* innumerable ones, which ſhe owed to her family : 
* Whoſe narrowneſs, immenſely rich, and immenſely 
* carking, put them upon indulging her in the turn ſhe 
took to this part of knowlege; while her elder Siſter 
affected dreſs without being graceful in it; and the 
Fine Lady, which ſhe could never be; and which 
her Siſter was without ſtudying for it, or ſeeming to 
know ſhe was ſo. 

It was, uſual with the one Siſter, when company 
was expected, to be half the morning dreſſing; while 
the other would give directions for the whole buſineſs 
and entertainment of the day; and then go up to her 
dreſſing- room, and, before ſhe could well be miſſed, 
* [having all ber things in admirable order] come down 
fit to receive company, and with all that graceful 
eaſe and tranquillity as if ſne had had nothing elſe to 


e think of. | [es 
Long after ber [hours perhaps of previous prepa- 
f N | | ration 


« buſtling the tawdry and aukward Bella, diſordering 


both genius and obſervation to ſay them. 
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ration having paſſed] down would come ruſtling and 


more her native diſorderlineſs at the ſight of her 
ſerene Siſter, by her ſullen envy, to ſee herſelf fo 
much ſurpaſſed with ſuch little pains, and in a ſixth 
part of the time.” 3 | 

Yet was this admirable creature miſtreſs of all theſe 
domeſtic qualifications without the leaſt intermixture of 
narrowneſs. She knew how to diſtinguiſh between 
Frugality, a neceſſary virtue, and Niggardlineſs, an 
odious- vice: And uſed to ſay, That to define Gene- 
* roſity, it muſt be called, the happy medium betwixt + 
* parſimony and profuſion.” | 

* She was the moſt graceful Reader I ever knew. 
She added by her melodious voice graces to thoſe ſhe 
found in the parts of books ſhe re*d-out to her 
* friends z and gave grace and ſignificance to others 
where they were not. She had no tone, no whine. 
* Her accent was always admirably placed. The em- 
phaſis ſhe always forcibly laid, as the ſubje& required. 
No buſkin elevation, no tragedy-pomp, could miſlead 
her; and yet poetry was poetry indeed, when ſhe 
'rd& WE 

But if her voice was melodious when ſhe ed, it was 
all harmony when ſhe /ang. And the delight ſhe 
* gave by that, and by her ſkill and great compaſs, was 
* heightened by the caſe and gracefulneſs of her air and 
* manner, and by the alacrity with which ſhe obliged. 

* Nevertheleſs ſhe generally choſe rather to hear 
* others ſing or play, than either to play or ſing herſelf. 

* She delighted to give praiſe where deſerved : Yet 
* ſhe always beſtowed it in ſuch a manner, as gave not 
' the leaſt ſuſpicion that ſhe laid out for a return of it 
to herſelf, tho? ſo univerſally allowed to be her due. 

* She had a talent of ſaying uncommon things in 
' ſuch an eaſy manner, that every-body thought they 
could have ſaid the ſame; and which yet required 


Even ſevere things appeared gentle, tho“ they loſt - 
a | _ * not 


ee ee V rr 
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* not their force, from the ſweetneſs of her air and 


 * utterance, and the apparent benevolence of her pur. 


* poſe. 

F We form the trueſt judgment of perſons, by their 
* behaviour on the moſt familiar occaſions. I will give 
an inſtance or two of the correction ſhe favoured me 
with on ſuch a one. 
When very young, I was guilty of the fault of 
* thoſe who want to be courted to ſing. She cured me 
* of it, at the firſt of our happy intimacy, by her own 
example; and by the following correctives, occaſion- 
* ally, yet privately enforced. 

Well, my dear, ſhall we take you at your word? 

Shall we ſuppoſe, that you ſing but indifferently? Is 
not, however, the af of obliging (the company ſo 
* worthy !) preferable to the talent of Singing? And 
** ſhall not young Ladies endeavour to make up for 


their defects in one part of education, by their ex- 


** cellence in anotber? | 
Again, Lou muſt convince us, by attempting to 
*© ſing, that you cannot ſing; and then we will rid 
you, not only of preſent, but of future importu- 
* nity.'—An indulgence, however, let me add, that 
but rolerable ſingers do not always wiſh to meet with. 
Again, I know you will favour us by-and-by; 
** and what do you by your excuſes, but raiſe our ex- 
* pectations, and enhance your own difficulties ?? 
At another time, Has not this accompliſhment 
been a part of your education, my Nancy? How 
then, for your own honour, can we allow of your 
»** excules ?? | | 
And I once pleading a cold, the uſual pretence of 


_* thoſe who love to be entreated—* Sing, however, 


** my dear, as well as you can. The greater the dif- 
** ficulty to you, the higher the compliment to the 
company. Do you think you are x7 Hap who 
know not how to rake allowances? You fouls 
fing, my Love, leſt (there ſhould be any- body pre- 


ſent who may think your excuſes owing to > 
L E2 1 * f >. 0 * 


* * 3 


tion.“ 
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At another time, when I had truly obſerved, that 
a young Lady preſent ſung better than I; and that 
therefore I choſe not to ſing before that Lady Fie!? 
ſaid ſhe (drawing me on one ſide) * is not this pride, 
my Nancy? Does it not look as if your principal 
motive to oblige, was to obtain applauſe? A ge- 
nerous mind will not ſcruple to give advantage to a 
* perſon of merit, tho not always to her own advan- 
* tage. And yet ſhe will have a high merit in doing 
** that. Suppoſing this excelling perſon abſent, who, 
my dear, if your example ſpread, ſhall ſing after 
7? You know every one elſe muſt be but as a foil 
* to you. Indeed I muſt have you as much ſuperior to 
** other Ladies in theſe ſmaller points, as you are in 
greater. So ſhe was pleaſed to ſay to ſhame me. 

She was as much above Reſerve as Diſguiſe. So com- 
municative, that no young Lady could be in her com- 
pany half an hour and not carry away inſtruction with 
her, whatever was the topic, Yet all ſweetly inſi- 
nuated ; nothing given with the air of preſcription : 


So that while ſhe'ſeemed to aſk a queſtion for informa- 


tion-ſake, ſhe dropt in the needful inſtruction, and left 
the inſtructed unable to decide, whether the thought 
(which being ſtarted, ſhe, the inſtructed, could im- 
prove) came primarily from herſelf, or from the ſweet 
inſtructreſs. | 
* She had a pretty hand at drawing, which ſhe ob- 
* tained with a very little inſtruction. Her time was 
too much taken up, to allow, tho? to ſo fine an art, 
* the attention which was neceſſary to make her greatly 
excel in it: And ſhe uſed to ſay, * That ſhe was afraid 
of aiming at too many things, for fear ſhe ſhould 
not be tolerable at any-thing 2* 
For her years, and her opportunities, ſne was an 
extraordinary judge of Painting. In this, as in every- 
thing elſe, Nature was her Art, her Art was Nature. 
She even prettily performed in it. Her Grandfather, 
for this reaſon, bequeathed to her all the family pic- 
* tures, Charming was her fancy: Alike ſweet pd 
| : eaſy 
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eaſy was every touch of her pencil and her pen. Yet 
* her judgment exceeded her performance. She did 
not practiſe enough to excel in the executive part. 
She could not in every-thing excel. But, upon the 
whole, ſhe knew what every ſubject required, ac- 
* cording to the nature of it: In other words, was an 


* abſolute miſtreſs of the ſbould- be. 
To give, a familiar inſtance for the ſake of young 
Ladies; ſhe (untaught) obſerved when but a child, that 
* the Sun, Moon, and Stars, never appeared at once; and 
* were therefore never to be in one piece: That bears, 
* tygers, lions, were not natives of an Engliſh climate, 
* and ſhould not therefore have place in an Eggliſh 
landſchape: That theſe ravagers of the foreſt confined 
not with lambs, kids, or fawns : Nor kites, hawks, 
and vulturs, with doves, partridges, and pheaſants. 
And, alas! ſhe knew, before ſhe was nineteen 
years of age, by fatal experience ſhe knew ! that all 
* theſe beaſts and birds of prey were outdone in trea- 
* cherous cruelty by MAN] Vile, barbarous, plotting, 
+ deſtructive Man! who, infinitely leſs excuſeable 
than thoſe, deſtroys thro* wantonneſs and ſport, what 
* thoſe only deſtroy thro* hunger and neceſſity !* 

The mere pretenders to thoſe branches of Science 
which ſhe aimed at acquiring, ſhe knew how to detect; 
and all from Nature. Propriety, another word for Na- 
ture, was (as I have hinted) her Law, as it is the 
foundation of all true judgment. But nevertheleſs, 
- ſhe was always uneaſy, if what ſhe ſaid expoſed thoſe 
» pretenders to knowlege, even in their abſence, to the 
* ridicule of lively ſpirits, „ 

* Let the modern Ladies, who have not any one of 
her excellent qualities; whoſe whole time, in the ſhort 
days they generally make, and in the inverted night 
* and day, where they make them longer, is wholly 
* ſpent in dreſs, viſits, cards, plays, operas, and mu- 
* ſical entertainments; wonder at what I have written, 
and ſhall further write: And let them look upon it as 


* an incredible thing, that when, at a maturer age, they 
can- 
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cannot boaſt one of her perfections, there ſhould have 
been a Lady ſo young, who had ſo many. 
* Theſe muſt be ſuch as know not how ſhe employed 
« her time; and cannot form the leaſt idea of what may 
be done in thoſe hours, in which they lie enveloped with 
* the ſhades of death, as ſhe uſed to call fleep.- | 
But before I come to mention the diſtribution ſhe 
* uſually made of her time, let me ſay a few words upon 
another ſubject, in which ſhe excelled all the young 
Ladies I ever knew. | 85 
This was her ſkill in almoſt all forts of fine Needle- 
works: Of which, however, I ſhall ſay the leſs, ſince poſ- 
ſibly you will find it mentioned in ſome of the Letters.“ 
That piece which ſhe bequeaths to her Couſin Mor- 
den, is indeed a capital piece; a performance ſo ad- 
mirable, that 'that gentleman's Father, who reſided 
chiefly abroad, was (as is mentioned in her Will) very 
defirous to obtain it, in order to carry it to Italy with 
him, to ſhew the curious of other countries (as he uſed to 
ſay) for the honour of his own, that the cloiſter'd con- 
finement was not neceſſary to make Engliſh women excel 
in any of thoſe fine arts upon which Nuns and Recluſes 
value themſelves. 50 | 
Her quickneſs at theſe fort of works was aſtoniſhing ; 
and a great encouragement to herſelf to proſecute them. 
Mr. Morden's Father would have been continually 
making her preſents, would ſhe have permitted him to 
do ſo: And he uſed to call them, and ſo did her Grand- 
father, Tributes due to a merit fo ſovereign, and nat 
Preſents, apr | „ 
As to her diverſions, the accompliſnments and ac- 
quirements ſhe was miſtreſs of, will ſhew, what they 
* muſt have been. She was far from being fond of Cards, 
the faſhionable foible of modern Ladies: Nor, as will 
be eaſily perceived from what I have ſaid, and more 
from what I ſhall further ſay, had ſhe much time for 
Play. She never therefore promoted their being 
called for; and often inſenſibly diverted the company 
from them, by ſtarting ſome entertaining iter 
a * when 
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* when ſhe could do it without incurring the imputation 
of particularity. | | | 

* Indeed very few of her intimates would propoſe 
- Cards, if they could engage her to read, to talk, to 
touch the keys, or to ſing, when any new book, or 
* new piece of muſic, came down. But when company 
* was ſo numerous, that converſation could not take that 
_ * agreeable. turn which it ofteneſt does among four or 
* fivefriends of like years and inclinations, and it became 
in a manner neceſſary to detach off ſome of it, to make 
the reſt better company, . ſhe would not refuſe to play, 
if, upon caſting-in, it fell to her lot. And then ſhe 
* ſhewed, that her diſreliſh to cards was the effect of 
choice only; and that ſhe was an eaſy miſtreſs of every 
_ * genteel game played with them. But then ſhe always 
declared againſt playing high.. Except for trifles, 
< ſhe uſed to ſay, ſhe would not ſubmit to Chance what 
© ſhe was already ſure of.” 

At other times, She ſhould make her friends a very 
ill compliment, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe ſuppoſed they would 
© wiſh to be poſſeſſed of what of right belonged to her; 
< and ſhe ſhould be very unworthy, if ſhe deſired to 
* make herſelf a title to what was theirs.” | 

© High gaming, in ſhort, ſhe uſed to ſay, was a ſor- 
© did vice; an immorality; the child of avarice; and a 
£ dire& breach of that commandment, which forbids us 
© to covet what is our neighbour's.? Hs | 
She was exceedingly charitable ; the only one of her 
family that knew the meaning of the word: And this 
with regard both to the ſouls and the bodies of thoſe 
who were the well-choſen objects of her benevolence. 
She kept a liſt of theſe, whom ſhe uſed to call her 
* Poor, entering one upon it, as another was provided 
* for, by death, or any other way : But always made a 
* reſerve, nevertheleſs, for unforeſeen caſes, and for ac- 
* cidental diſtreſſes. And it muſt be owned, that in 
the prudent diſtribution of them, ſhe had neither 
+ Example nor Equal. | 
* The Aged, the Blind, the Lame, the Widow, the 
J Orphan, 
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n Orphan, the unſucceſsful Induſtrious, were particularly 


| the objects of it; and the contributing to the ſchool- 
0 ing of ſome, to the putting out to trades and huſ- 
0 bandry the children of others of the labouring or 
v - needy poor, and ſetting them forward at the expira- 
Jy tion of their ſervitude, were her great dehghts ; as 


t was the giving good books to others, and, when ſhe 
had opportunity, the inſtructing the poorer ſort of her 
* honeſt neighbours, and Father's tenants, in the uſe 
of them. That charity, ſhe uſed to ſay, which pro- 
e vides for the morals, as well as for the boodily wants 
of the poor, gives a double benefit to the Public, as 
it adds to the number of the hopeful, what it takes 
* from that of the profligate. And can there be, in the 
eyes of that God, ſhe was wont to ſay, who requires 
nothing ſo much from us as acts of beneficence to one 
another, a charity more worthy ?* ET 
Her Uncle Antony, when he came to ſettle in Eng- 
* land, with his vaſt fortune obtained in the Indies, uſed 
to ſay, * This girl by her charities will bring down a 
** bleſſing upon us all.” And it muſt be owned they 
* truſted pretty much to this preſumption, 
* But I need not fay more on this head; nor perhaps 
* was ĩt neceſſary to fay ſo much; ſince the charitable 
begqueſts in her Will ſufficiently ſer forth her excellence 
in this branch of duty. _ 
She was extremely moderate in her diet. Quan- 
* zity in food, ſhe uſed to ſay, was more to be re- 
garded than quality: That a full meal was the great 
enemy both to ſtudy and induſtry : That a well- built 
houſe required but little repairs.” r 
By this moderation in her diet, ſhe enjoyed, with 
a delicate frame of body, a fine ſtate of health; was 
* always ſerene, lively; chearful of courſe. And I ne- 
ver knew but of one illneſs ſhe had; and that was by 
a violent cold caught in an open chaiſe, by a ſudden 
* ſtorm of hail and rain, in a place where was no ſhel- 
ter; and which threw her into a fever, attended with 
* dangerous Goon, that no doubt were lightened 


* by 


- ; 
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by her temperance but which gave her friends, who 
* zhen knew her value, infinite apprehenſions for her (a). 
- In all her Readings, and in her Converſations upon 
them, ſhe was fonder of finding beauties than blemiſhes, 
and choſe to applaud. both Authors and Books, where 
ſhe could find the leaſt room for it. Yet ſhe uſed to 
lament, that certain writers of the firſt claſs, who were 
capable of exalting virtue, and of putting vice out of 
countenance, too generally employed themſelves in 
works of imagination only, upon ſubjects merely ſpecu- 
lative, diſintereſting, and unedifying ; from which no 
uſeful moral or example could be drawn. | 
But ſhe was a ſevere Cenſurer of pieces of a ligbi or 
indecent turn, which had a tendency to corrupt the 
* morals of youth, to convey polluted images, or to 
* wound religion, whether in itſelf, or thro? the ſides of 
its profeſſors, and this whoever were the authors, and 
how admirable ſoever the execution. She often pitied 
the celebrated Dr. Swift for ſo employing his admirable 
pen, that a pure eye was afraid of looking into his 
works, and a pure ear of hearing any-thing quoted 
from them. Such authors,” ſhe uſed to ſay, were 
** not Honeſt to their own talents, nor grateful to the 
God who gave them.“ Nor would ſhe, on theſe oc- 
caſions, admit their beauties as a palliation; on the 
* contrary, ſhe held it an aggravation of their crime, 


(4) © In her Common-place-book ſhe has the following note upon 
* the recollection of this illneſs, in the time of her diftreſs. 

In a dangerous illneſs, with which I was viſited a few years 
*© before I had the unhappineſs to know this ungrateful man! 
[Would to Heaven I had died in it!] my bed was ſurrounded by 
my dear Relations—Father, Mother, Brother, Siſter, my two 
* Uncles weeping, kneeling round me, then put up their vows to 
Heaven for my recovery; and I, fearing that I ſhould drag down 
e with me to my grave, one or other of my ſorrowing friends, 
** wiſhed and prayed to recover for ther ſakes. —Alas | how ſhall 
** Parents in ſuch caſes know what to wiſh for! How happy for 
*© them, and for me, had I then been denied to their prayers !|— 
*© But now am I caſed of that care. All thoſe dear Relations ar 
living ſtill-—But not one of them (ſuch, as they think, has be 
** the heinouſneſs of my error!) but, far from being grieved, would 
*© rejoice to hear of my death.” 1 

F that 


” be 
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neceſſity for foreign aſſiſtances. 
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that they who were ſo capable of mending the hearts 
ſhould in any places ſhew a corrupt one in themſelves 
* which muſt weaken the influences of their good works; 
and pull down with one hand what they built up with 


C the other. 


* 


All the ſaid, and all me did, was accompanied with 


a natural eaſe and dignity, which ſet her above affect 


ation, or the ſuſpicion of it; inſomuch that that de- 
grading fault, ſo generally imputed to a learned woman, 
was never laid to her charge, For, with all her excel- 
lencies, ſhe was forwarder to hear than ſpeak; and hence 
no doubt derived no ſmall part of her improvement. 

* Altho? ſhe was well read in the Engliſh, French, 
and Italian Poets, and had read the beſt tranſlations of 
* the Latin Claſſics; yet ſeldom did ſhe quote or repeat 
from them, either in her Letters or Converſation, tho? 
* exceedingly happy in a tenacious memory ; principally 
* thro? modeſty, and to avoid the imputation of that 


_ * affe tation which I have juſt mentioned. 


Mr. Wyerley once ſaid of her, ſhe had ſuch a fund 


* of knowlege of her own, and made naturally ſuch fine 


* obſervations upon perſons and things, being capable 
* by the Eco [that was his familiar expreſſion] of judg- 
ing of the Bis, that ſhe had ſeldom either room or 


But it was plain from her whole conduct and be- 


* haviour, that ſhe had not ſo good an opinion of her- 


* ſelf, however deſerved; ſince, whenever ſhe was urged 


- * to give her ſentiments on any ſubject, altho' all ſhe. 
thought fit to ſay was clear and intelligible ; yet ſhe 


* ſeemed in haſte to have done ſpeaking. Her reaſon 
* for it, I know, was twofold ; That ſhe might not 
' lofe the benefit of other peoples ſentiments, by en- 
* groſſing the converſation ; and leſt, as were her words, 


he ſhould be praiſed into /oquaciouſneſs, and fo for- 
* feit the good opinion which a perſon always maintains 


* with her friends, who knows when ſhe has ſaid enough. 
Alt was, finally, a rule with her, to leave her 
*© hearers wiſhing her to ſay more, rather than to give 

Vol. VII. 8 them 


o 
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« then cauſe to ſhew, by their inattention, an uneaſi- 


*© neſs that ſhe had ſaid fo much. —** . 
You are curious to know the particular Ffiriburion of 


her Time; which you ſuppoſe will help you to account 


for what you own yourſelf ſurpriſed at; to wit, how ſo 
young a Lady could make herſelf miſtreſs of ſo many 


accompliſhments. 

I will premiſe, that ſhe was from infancy enured to 
riſe early in a morning, by an excellent, and, as I may 
ſay, a learned woman, Mrs. Norton, to whoſe Care, 


_ wiſdom, and example, ſhe was beholden for the ground. 


work of her-taſte and acquirements, which meeting with 
ſuch alliſtances from the Divines I have named, and with 
ſuch a genius, made it the leſs wonder that ſhe ſurpaſſed 
moſt of her Age and Sex. 
Her Sex, did I ſay ? What honour to the other doe 
* this imply! When one might challenge the proudeſ 
Pedant of them all, to ſay he has tions 4 -.45-vgh into 
Fe dn improvement, than ſhe had made from the mer: 
force of genius and application. But it is demonſtrable 
* to all who know how to make obſervations on their ac. 
uaintance of both Sexes, arrogant as ſome are of their 
Peres that a Lady at Eighteen, take the world 


* thro”, is more prudent and converſable than a man at 


* Twenty-five. I can prove this by Nineteen inſtances 
out of Twenty in my own knowlege. Yet how do 
- - the poor boaſters value themſelves upon the advan- 
es their education gives them! Who has not ſeen 

1 2 one of them, juſt come from the Univerſity, diſ 
* dainfully fmile at a miſtaken or ill-pronounced ord 
from a Lady, when her ſenſe has been clear, and her 
ſentiments juſt ; and when he could not himſelf utter a 

* ſingle ſentence fit to be repeated, but what he borrowed 


2. from the authors he had been obliged to ſtudy, as 4 


painful exerciſe to ſlow and creeping parts? But how 
I digreſs !: 
| This excellent, young Lady uſed to fay, It was in- 


© credible to think what might be done by early rig 


and w long days well filled up.” 
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It may be added, That had ſhe calculated according to 
the practice of too many, ſhe had actually lived more years 
at Sixteen, than they had at Twenty-ſix, _ 

She was of opinion, * That no one could Rs their 
time properly, who did not live by ſome Rule: Who 


did not appropriate the hours, as near as might be, to 


particular purpoſes and employ ments. 
In conformity to this ſelf-ſet Leſſon, the uſual diſtri- 
bution of the twenty-four hours, when left to her own 
choice, was as follows: 


For REST ſhe alluted 8 I * 1er only. 


She thought herſelf not ſo well, and ſo clear in her 
intellects [ſo much alive, ſhe uſed to fay] if ſhe ex- 
ceeded this proportion. If ſhe ſlept not, ſhe choſe to 
riſe ſooner. And in winter had her fire laid, and a 
taper ready burning to light it; not loving to give 
trouble to ſervants, © whoſe harder work, and later 
hours of going to bed, 22 uſed to ſay, required con- 
« ſideration.* 

I have blamed her for les greater regard to them, 
than to herſelf: But this was her anſwer: I have my 


choice: Mo can wiſh for more? Why ſhould I op- 
* preſs others, to gratify myſelf? You ſee what free - 


* will enables one to do; while impaſition would make 
cy light burden heavy. 


Her Firſt THREE Morning Hours 


Were generally paſſed in her Study, and in her Cloſet- 
duties: And were occaſionally augmented by thoſe ſhe 
ſaved from Reſt : And in theſe paſſed her 2 
amuſements. | 


TWO Hours ſhe rel ly allotted to Domeſtic 
Management. 


Theſe at different times of the day, as occaſions re- 
quired; all the houſekeeper's bills, in eaſe of her Mo- 
ther, paſſing thro* her hands. For ſhe was a perfect 


miſtreſs of the four principal rules of arithmetic. 
| 12 F IVE 
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f FIVE Hours to ber Needle, Drawings, Muſic, &c. 


In theſe ſhe included the aſſiſtance and inſpection ſhe 
gave to her own ſervants, and to her Siſter's ſervants, 


in the Needleworks required for the family: For her 
Siſter, as I have above hinted, is a MopERN. In theſe 


ſhe alſo included Dr. Lewen's converſation-viſits ; with 


whom likewiſe ſhe held a correſpondence by Letters, 
That reverend gentleman delighted himſelf and her, 


twice or thrice a week, if his health permitted, with 
theſe viſits: And ſhe always preferred his company to 


any other engagement. 


TWO Hours ſhe allotted to ber Two firſt Meals. 
But if converſation, or the deſire of friends, or the 


falling in of company or gueſts, required it to be other- 


wiſe, ſhe never ſcrupled to oblige ; and would, on ſuch 


occaſions, borrows as ſhe called it, from other diſtri- 
butions. And as ſhe found it very hard not to exceed 
In this appropriation, ſhe put down 


ONE Hour more to Dinner-time Converſation, 


To be added or ſubtracted, as occaſions offered, or 
the deſire of her friends required: And yet found it dil. 
ficult, as ſhe often ſaid, to keep 'this account even; 
eſpecially if Dr. Lewen obliged them with his company 
at their table: Which however he ſeldom did; for, 
being a valetudinarian, and in a regimen, he generally 


made his viſits in the afternoon, 


0 NE Hour t Viſits to the neighbouring Poor; 
To a ſelect number of whom, and to their children, 
ſhe uſed to give · brief inſtructions, and good books: 
And as this happened not every day, and ſeldom above 
twice a week, ſhe had two or three hours at a time to 


beſtow in this benevolent employment. 


* . 


- 


3 


boupe remaining FOUR Hours | 
Were occaſionally allotted-to ſupper, to converſation, 
2 i * 4 Gr 


* 
© 
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or to reading after ſupper to the family. This allot- 


SS % @.% 


keeper, and gueſt, as alſo at either of her Uncles, her 
uſual diſtribution of time was varied; But ſtill ſhe had an 
eye to it as nearly as circumſtances would admit. 


When J had the happineſs of having her for my gueſt, 

fora fortnight or ſo, ſhe likewiſe diſpenſed with her rules, 

in mere indulgence to my foibles, and idler habits; for 
* I alſo (tho? I had the benefit of an example I ſo much 


admired) am too much of a Modern, Yet, as to morn- 


Le 


8 2 


| 
| 
| 
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ing Rif 7755, I had corrected myſelf by ſuch a prece- 
dent, in the ſummer- time; and can witneſs to the be- 
nefit I found by it in my health; as alſo to the many 
uſeful things Iwas enabled by that means with eaſe and 
pleaſure to perform. And in her Account- Book 1 
* have found this memorandum ſince her ever- to- be 
* lamented death: From ſuch a day, to ſuch à day, 
© all holidays, at my dear Miſs Howe's. At her re- 
turn: Account reſumed ſuch a day, naming it; and 


then ſhe proceeded regularly, as before. 
Once a week the uſed. to reckon with herſelf; when, 


if within the 1 144 hours, contained in the ſix days, ſhe had 
made her account even, ſhe noted it accordingly : If 
otherwiſe, ſhe carried the debit to the next week's ac- 
count; as thus: Debtor to the article of. benevolent viſits, 
ſo. many hours. And ſo of the reſt. 

But it was always an eſpecial part of her cate, that, 
whether viſiting or viſited, ſhe ſhewed in all companies 
an entire eaſe, latisfaction, and chearfulneſs, as if ſhe 

kept no ſuch particular account, and as if the did not 
make herſelf anſwerable to herſelf for her occaſional ex· 
ceedings. 

This method, which to others will appear pet lexing 
and unneceſſary, her early hours, and cuſtom, had made 


Eaſy and pleaſant to her. 
And indeed, as I uſed to tell her, greatly as I ad- 
mired her in all her methods, I could not bring myſelf 
- to this, mi ight I have had the world for my reward. 
I had indeed too much impatience in my temper, 
to obſerveſuch a regularity in accounting between me 
and myſel f. Tfatisfied myfelf in a Lump Account, as | 
I may call it, if 1 had nothing greatly wrong to re- 
* proach 15615 with, when I locked back on a paſt 
, Ee as ſhe had taught me to do. 


For he uſed indutgently to ſay, I do not think 
© AL, I do neceſſary for another to do: Nor even for 

© myſelf: But when it is more pleaſant to me to kee 

© ſuch an account, than to let it alone; why may 


c not Proceed in my ſupererogatories 2—There can be 
no 


Mw 


F $5 8. 
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«no harm in it. It keeps up my attention to accounts; 


© which one day may be of uſe to me in more material 


« inſtances... Thoſe who will not keep a ſtrict account, 

6] * [ſeldom Jang ng I negle& not more uſeful em- 

« ployments for it. And it. teaches me to be covetous 

6. — Time; the only thing of which we can be allowably 

* covetous; ſince we live but once in this world; and 
ven gone, are gone from it for ever.“ 

She always reconciled the neceſſity under which 

. "theſe interventions, as the called them, laid her, of 

now · and- then breaking into ſome of her appropria- 

* tions z ſaying, © There was good ſenſe, and good 

manners too, in the common leſſon, I ben at Rome, 

« do as 4 ibey do at Rome : And that to be eaſy of per- 

c ſuaſion, in matters where one could oblige without 


© endangering virtue, or worthy habits, was an Apo- 


0 ſtolical excellency; ſince, if a perſon conformed with 
4 à view of making herſelf an intereſt in her friend's 
0 affections, in order to be heeded in greater points, 
* it was imitating his example, who became all things | 
* to all men, that be might gain ſome. or 1s it to 
be doubted, had life been ſpared her, that the ſweet- 
' nels. of her, temper, and her chearful piety, would 
have made Virtue and Religion appear ſo > lovely, that 
her example would have had. no ſmall influence u 
the minds and manners of thoſe. who would have had 


| . * honour of converſing with 


00 Mr. Belford! 1 can write ce "FA on this ſubject. 
For, looking into the Account · book for other particu- 
lars, I met with a moſt affecting memorandum; which, 


being written on the extreme edge of the paper, with a 


fine pen, and in the dear creature s ſmalleſt hand, I ſaw 
not before. — This it is; written, I ſuppoſe, at ſome ca- 


lamitous period after the day named in it Help me 
to a curſe to blaſt the monſter who gave occaſion for 


11 


ApRII 10. 7 be account concluded. 
Ew. wich it all * worldly hopes and praſpects ö It 
S 
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I TAKE up my pen; but not to apologize for my 
execration— Once more I pray to God to avenge me of 
him 1 Me ſay For mine is the loſsHers the gain. 

O Sir | You did not, you could not know her, as I 
knew her! Never was ſuch an excellence !—So warm, 
yet ſo cool a friend !—So much what I wiſh to be, bur 
never ſhall be! For, alas! my Stay, my Adviſer, my 
Monitreſs, my Directreſs, is gone! for ever gone! 

She honoured me with the title of The Siſter of ber 
heart : But I was only ſo in the Love 1 bore her (A 
Love beyond a Siſter *S—irifinitely beyond her Siſter's?!); 
in the hatred I have to every mean and ſordid action; 
and in my love of Virtue For, otherwiſe, I am of a 

igh and haughty temper, as I have acknowleged here- 
tofore, and very violent in my paſſions. '' - 

In ſhort, ſhe was the neareſt perfection of any crea- 
ture I ever knew. She neyer preached to me leſſons 
which ſhe practiſed not herſelf. She lived the life ſhe 
taught. All humility, meekneſs, ſelf-accuſing, others- 
acquitting, tho? the ſhadow: of the fault was hardly hers, 
a ng theirs whoſe. on! y honour was: Wr e 
to er. . DA 

To loſe ſuch a Friend, fach a Gude—1f ever my 
violence was juſtifiable, it is upon this recollection.— 
For ſhe only lived to make me ſenſible of my failings, 
but not long enough to enable me e them; as 
I was reſolved to endeavour. to do. 

Once more then let me execrate - But now violence 
and N again -predot ye ping Nene can it be 
otherwiſe? e 


. 


A. Hows, 


1 
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LETTER IXXII. " 
Mr. Poe, To art Bron, EG 


Wat Orb. 14. 
Seandunt das quo 5 neque ; 
D grata triremi, & oe or 
Pat eguitem ſedet aira cura, 1524 


15 a gd ſo expreſſive as the Engliſh, I hate the 


pedantry of tagging or prefacing what I write with 
Latin ſcraps; and. ever was a cenſuter of the motto- 


mongers among our weekly and daily ſcribblers. But 
theſe verſes of Horace are ſo applicable to my caſe, that, 
whether on ſhipboard, whether in my Poſt; chaiſe, or 
in my inn at night, I am not able to Ea them out of 
my head. 1 once F KI _ I in DNS: 
bouncing lines: 


Man makes his Fats ae fo bis Py 

be weak, low fpirit Fortune makes her "ny ; 

But ſhe's a drudge, when bettor*d by the brave. © 
2 Fate weave common thread, Þ'll change the vow, 
Aud with mew 1 775 Weave 4 nobler loom. : 


Andi in theſe: 18 ieee * | 


Les Forth « empty ber with quiver on ne, 
I bave a ſoul, that, like an ample ſpield, 
Enn tate in all, and verge enough for more. 
Fate was not mine: Nor am 1 Fates 
Souls know no conquerors - 


But in the firſt-quoted lines, confidetin 8 Goſcly. 
there is nothing but bluſtering abſurdity: In the other, 
the poet ſays not truth; for Coxscixx ex is the Con- 
queror of Souls; At leaſt | It is the W audio of mine: 
And who ever thought it a narrow one? 

But this is occaſioned partly by poring over the affect- 
ing Will, and poſthumous Letter. What an army of 
texts * the. drawn vp in array * me in the latter 
89 1 But 


1 
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her. | 
I ought to tab erik 6 vol Toh But 1 loiter'd 


two days at Calais, for an Anſwer to a Letter I wrote to 


him, and he is now with me. 


Electoral Courts. That of Bavaria, I think, will engage 
me longeſt. Perhaps I may ſtep out of my way (if I 
can be out of my way any-where) to thoſe of Dreſden 
and Berlin: And it is not impoſſible that you may have 
one Letter from me at Vienna. And then perhaps I 
may fall down into Italy we "un TT ; whe 1 12 bg 
Turin in my way, return to P 1 hope to ſee 
Mowbray and. ourville: Nor 401 AGE. of you. 

This a good. deal differs from, the plan I gave you. 
But you may expect to hear from me as I move; and 


whether I ſhall-purſue this Route, or the other. 


I have my former lodgings in the Rue: St. Antoine: 
Which! mall hold, notwithſtanding my Tour: So they 
will be ready to accommodate any two of you, if you 


come hither before IF, return: And for this I have con- 


ditioned. 

I write to Charlotte; ; and that's writing to. all my re- 
lations at once. 

Do thou, Jack, inform me duly of every- thing that 
paſſes :— Particularly, How thou proceedeſt in thy Re- 
formation-ſclieme : How Mowbray and Tourville go on 
in my abſence: Whether thou haſt any chance for a wife 

[I am the more ſolicitous on this head, becauſe thou 
ſt to think, that thy Mortification vill not be com- 
ete, nor thy Reformation ſecure, till thou art ſhackled]: 


Hom the — — in their A 5 Miſs 
owe 


| my former travelling valet, De la Tour; an in. 
genious, ready fellow, as you have heard mefay. have 


Tall make no ſtay here but intend rfl the 


—_— I... Kal  koe@c cot. ana ca. 3 EIFS =! 
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Howe be matried, or neat being ſo: How honeſt Dole- 


nan goes on with his Empiric, now he has diſmiſfed his 
Regulars, ' or they bim; and if any likelihood of his 


rte& recovery. Be ſure be very minute: For every 
trifling occurrence relating to thoſe we value, becomes 
intereſting, when we are at 4 diftance from them. Fi- 
nally, c are thou to piece © 99, broken thread, if. thou 


would lige 
_ Thy rohre ger. ; 


| LETTER LXXIII. 
My. BzuronD, To Renta D UN 


. mY ©" London, Of. 25. 


e to ſhew you, that I am incapable of fli ighting 
even the mihuteſt requeſts of an abſent and diftant 


great alterations in the little time that you have been out 


_ of England, with re ſpect to the ſubjects of your enquiry. 
Nevertheleſs I will anſwer to each for the reaſon above 


given; and for the reaſon you mention, that even trifles 
and chit- chat are reeable from friend to friend, and of 
ren, and eveho thoſe to whom ay giye the 1 SPE 


$3 


it, 1 Rope 7 I bs 15 very Har” Tic ou had entere 
upon the like, and could fa ay o too. Fou would then 
find infinitely more peace of mind, than you are likel 
ever otherwiſe to be acquainted with. When L 16ok 
back upon the ſweep that has been made among us in 
the two or three paſt years, and forward upon what may 
ſtill happen, I hardly think myſelf ſecure; tho? of late 
I have been guided by other lights than thoſe of ſenſe 
and appetite, which have hurried ſo many of our con- 
fraternity 1 into worldly ruin, if not into eternal perdition. 

I am very earneſt in my wiſhes. to be admitted into the 
Nuptial State. But I think I ought to paſs ſome time as a 
probationary, till, by ſteadineſs in my good reſolutions, I 


can — ſome woman, whom I could love and ho- 


nour, 
i 


friend. Yet you may believe, that there cannot be any 
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nour, and whoſe, worthy. example might confirm my 
morals, that there is one Libertine who had the grace to 
reforin, before Age. or Diſcaſe put it our of tis power 


ro fin on. 


» \ £4 % F 


. "The Harlowes continue inconſoleable ; and I date ſay 
will to the end of their lives. | | 


Miſs Howe is not yet married; but I have reaſon to 
think will ſoon. I have the honour of correſpogdin 
with her; and the more I know of her, the more I ad- 
mire the nobleneſs of her mind. She muſt be conſcious, 
that ſhe is ſuperior to half our Sex, and to moſt of her 
own; which may make her give way to a temper natu- 
rally haſty and impatient i But, if The meet with conde- 
ſcenſion in her man And who would not veil to a ſupe- 
riority ſo viſible, if it be not exacted with arrogance ?] I 

dare fay ſhe will make an excellent wife. 

As to Doleman, the poor man goes on trying and 
hoping with his Empiric. I cannot but fay, that as the 
latter is a ſenſible and judicious man, and not raſh, 
opinionative, or over-ſanguine, I have great hopes 
(little as I think of Quacks and Noſtrum- mongers in 
general) that he will do him good, if his caſe will admit 
of it. My reaſons are, That the man pays a regular 
and conſtant attendance upon him: Watches, with his 
; pwn eye, every change, and new ſymptom of his pa- 
fient's malady : Varies his applications as the indications 
vary: Fetters not himſelf to rules laid down by the 
fathers of the art, who lived many hundred years ago; 
when diſeaſes, and the cauſes of them, were different, 
as the modes of living were different fram what they are 
Dor, as well as climates and accidents ; That he is to 
habe his reward, got in daily fees; but (after the firſt 
five, guineas for medicines) in proportion as the patient 
Him ſeik ſhall find amendment. 
As to Mowbray and Tourville; what novelties can 
be expected, in fo ſhort a time, from men, who have 
not ſenſe enough to ſtrike out or purſue new lights, 
either good or bad? Now, eſpecially, that you are gone, 
who were the ſoul of all enterprize, and in . 


aka. 
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| Jects would be as new to thyſelf, as to 


© his cradle /) that ſerving me was 
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their ſoul. Beſides, I ſee them but ſeldom. I ſuppoſe 
they'll be at Paris before you can return from Germany; 
for they cannot live without you: And you gave them 


ſuch a ſpecimen, of your recovered volatility, in the laſt 
evening's converſation, as equally delighted them, and 


concerned me. 


I wiſh, with all my vet: that thou wouldſt bend thy 
wu, towards the Pyreneans. I ſhould then (if thou 
writeſt to thy Couſin nr pile an account of what is 
moſt obſervable'in thy Tour) put in for a Copy of thy 
Letters, I wonder thou Wit not; ſince then thy ſub- 


Thy Bz1ronp. 


LETTER LXXIx. 
Ir. LovZLACE, To Joux BzLroRD, Ei. 


Paris, Of. 16—27, 
Follow my laſt of the 1th, on occaſion of a Letter 

juſt now come to hand from Joſeph Leman. The 
fellow is Conſcience-ridden, Jack; and tells me, That 
© he cannot reſt either day or night for the miſchiefs 
£ which he fears he has been, and may: ſtill further be the 
© means of doing. He wiſhes, if it pleaſe God, and 


by 5 it pleaſe me, that he had never ſeen my Honour 8 
vs ace. 


And what is the cauſe of his preſent concern, as to his 
own particular ? What, but the ſights and contempts 


which he receives from every one of the Harlowes 
from thoſe particularly, he ſays, whom he has endea- 
_ © voured to ſerve as faithfully as his engagements to me 
would let him ſerve them? And I always made him 


believe, he tells me (poor wweak 2 as be was from 
erving both, in the 


| © long-run. But this, and the death of his dear young 
Lady, is a grief, he declares, that he ſhall never claw 
| © off, were he to live to the age of Matrbew-Salem : 
© Altboff, and howſomever, he is ſure, that he ſhall not 
ve a month to an end; being ſtrangely pined, and his 
RN 5 * 
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© omach nothing, like what it Was: And Mrs. Betty 
being alſo (now ſhe bas got his Love) very croſs and 
bling: But, thank his God for puniſhing her! ſhe 
ö CINE: 
But the chief occaſion of troubling my Honour 
© now, is not his own griefs only, ulboff they are very 
great; but to prevent future miſchiefs to me: For he 
can aſſure me, that Colonel Morden has ſet out from 
them all, with a full reſolution to have his will of me: 
And he is well aſſured, that he ſaid, and ſwore. to it, 
© as how he was reſolved that he would either have my 
© Honour's heart*s-blood, or I ſhould have his; or ſom: 
* fuch-like ſad threatenings : And that all the family re- 
© joice in it, and hope I ſhall come ſbort home.” 
This is the ſubſtance of Joſeph's Letter; and IT have 
one from Mowbray, which has a hint to the ſame effect. 
And 1-recollect now, that you was very importunate 
with me to go to Madrid, rather than to France and 
Italy, the lait evening we paſſed together. 
What I deſire of you, is, by the firſt diſpatch, to let 
me faithfully know all that You know on this head. 

I can't bear to be threatened, Jack. Nor ſhall any 
man, unqueſtioned, give himſelf airs in my abſence, if 
7 5 5 it, that ſhall make me look mean in any-body's 
eyes: That ſhall give my friends pain for me: That 

ſhall put them upon wiſhing me to change my inten- 
tions, or my plan, to avoid him. Upon ſuch deſpicable 
terms as theſe, think you that I could bear to live? 

But why, if ſuch were his purpoſe, did he not let me 
know it, before I left England? Was he unable to work 

himſelf up to a reſolution, till he knew me to be out of 
A N | 


As ſoon as I can inform myſelf where to direct to him, 

I will write to know his purpoſe ; for I cannot bear ſuſ- 
penſe, in ſuch a caſe as this: That ſolemn act, were it 
even to be Marriage or Hanging, which muſt be done 
to-morrow, 1 had rather ſhould be done to-day. My 
mind tires and ſickens with impatience on ruminating 


upon ſcenes that can afford neither variety nor e, 
144 „ I. * 2 . 3 Fa £ 4 3 \. 4 , . : RA R 
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To dwell twenty days in expectation of an event that 


may be decided in a quarter of, an hour, is grievops.. 
11 he come to Paris, altho' I ſhould be on my Tour, 


he will very eaſily find Of my lodgings : For I every | 


day ſee ſome or other of my. countrymen, and divers | 
of them have J-entertained bers. I go frequently to the 
Opera, and to the Play, and appear at. Court, and at 


all public places. And, on my quitting this city, will 


8 a direction eee my Letters from England, or 
elſewhere, ſhall from time to time be forwarded. Were 
I ſure, that his 1 intention is what Joſeph Leman tells me 
it is, I would ſtay here, or ſhorten. Nee to me, let 
him be where he would. _ 

1 cannot get off my regrets on account of this a 
Lady for the blood of me. If the Colonel and I are to 


meet, as he has done me no injury, and loves the me- 


mory of his Couſin, we ſhall engage with the ſame ſen- 


iments, as to the object of our diſpute: And that, you 


know, is no very common caſe. 

In ſhort, I am as much convinced that 1 have: done 
wrong, as he can be; and regret it as. much. But I will 
not bear to be threatened by any man in the world, how- 
ever conſcious I may be of having deſerved blame. 

Adieu, Belford] Be ers wk me. No pallation, 


= thou vile 
Th LoyzLace. | 


on E T. T E 1. LXXV. \ 
Mr. beuten, To ROBERT Lorzlaer, Efe, 
| London, OZ. 26. 


1 Cannot 1 my FRA. Lovelace, that Colonel Mor- 
den has either threatened you in thoſe groſs terms 
mentioned by the vile, hypocritical, and j ignorant Joſeph 
Leman, or intends to folſow you. They are the words 


of people of that fellow's claſs 5 and not of a gentle- 
man: Not of Colonel Morden, I am ſure. You'll ob- 
ſerve, that ] 195 ee 5 to We 2 * heard him 


ek them. 


e as eee I have 


* 
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Is have been very ſolicitous to ſound the Colonel, for 
your fake, and for his own, and for the fake of the in- 
junctions of the excellent Lady to me, as well as to him, 
on that ſubject. He is (and you will not wonder that he 
| * ſhould be) extremely affected; and owns, that he has ex- 
preſſed himſelf in terms of reſentment on the occaſion. 
Once he ſaid to me, That had his beloved Couſin's cafe 
been that of a common ſeduction, her own credulity or 
weakneſs contributing to her fall; he could have forgiven 
you. But, in ſo many words, He aſſured me, that he 
had not taken any reſolutions; nor had he declared him- 
ſelf to the family in ſuch a way as ſhould bind him to 
reſent: On the contrary, he has owned, that his Cou- 
ſin's injunctions have hitherto had the force upon him 


AF: 


which I could wiſh they ſhould have. 
He went abroad in a week after you. When he took 
his leave of me, he told me, That his deſign was to go 
to Florence; and that he would ſettle his affairs there; 
and then return to England, and here paſs the remainder 

of his days. e 208 TO! 
Il I was indeed apprehenſive, that if you and he were to 
meet, ſomething unhappy might fall out: And as! 
knew that you propoſed to take Italy, and very likely 
Florence, in your return to France, I was very ſolicitous 
to prevail upon you to take the Court of Spain into 
Four plan. I am ftill ſo. And if you are not to be 
prevailed upon to do that, let me entreat you to avoid 
> Florence or Leghorn in your return, ſince you have vi- 
ſited both heretofore. At leaſt, let not the propoſal of 

a meeting come from you. 

It would be matter of ſerious reflection to me, if the 
 _ "'wery fellow, this Foſeph Leman, who gave you ſuch an 
opportunity to turn all the artillery of his maſters againſt 
_ themſelves, and to play them upon one another to fa- 
vour your plotting purpoſes, ſhould be the inſtrument 
in the devil's hand (unwittingly too) to avenge them all 
upon you: For ſhould you even get the better of the 
Cclonel, would the miſchief end there? It would but. 
add remorſe to your preſent remorſe ; fince the ifiter- 
N EL, view 
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view muſt end in death; for he would not, I am con- 
fident, take his life at your hand. The Harlowes would, 
moreover, proſecute you in a legal way. Tou hate 
them; and they would be gainets by Bis death: Re- 
joicers in yours—=And have you not done miſchief 
enough already? | 
Let me therefore (and thro? me all your friends) have 
the ſatisfaction to hear, that you are reſolved to avoid this 
gentleman. Time will ſubdue all things. Nobody 
doubts your bravery. Nor will it be known, that Your 
plan is changed thro? perſuaſion. © * 
Young Harlowe talks of calling you to account. This 
is a plain evidence, that Mr. Morden has not taken the 
- quarrel upon himſelf for their family. 
J am in no apprehenſion of any-body but Colonel 
Morden. I 4 it will not be a means to prevail 
upon you to oblige me, if I ſay, that I am well affured, 
that this gentleman is a ſkilful ſwordſman; and that be 
is as cool and ſedate as ſkilful, But yet I will add, that 
if I had a value for my life, he ſhould be the laſt man, 
except Jourſelf, with whom I would chuſe to have a con- 
| tention. 
I have, as you required, Fo very candid and ſincere 
with you. I have not aimed at palliation. If you ſeek 
| not Colonel Morden, it is my opinion he will not ſeek 
you: For he is a man of principle. But if you ſeek 
him, I believe he will not ſhun you - 
Let meffe· urge [It is the effect of my love for you 1] 
| that you know your own guilt in this affair, and ſhould 
not be again an aggreſſor. It would be pity, that ſo brave 
a man as the Colonel ſhould drop, were you and he to 
meet: And, on the other hand, it would be dreadful, 
that you ſhould be ſent to your account unprepared for | 
it; and purſuing a freſh violence. Moreover, ſeeſt | 
thou not, in the deaths of two of thy principal agents, | 
the hand- writing upon the wall againſt thee 7 | | | 
| My zeal on this occaſion may make me guilty of re- ' 
Petition. | Indeed I know not how to quit the ſubject. 


| 
But if what I have written, added to your own remorſe i 
| Vo L. VII. | X and 
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and nonſtiduſhe, cannot prevail, all that 1 might fur- 
ther urge would be ineffectual. 

Adieu therefore! Mayſt thou reperit of the paſt! 
and, May no new violences add to thy heavy reffections, 


and overwhelm thy future hopes ! are the wiſhes 5 
Thy true Friend, 
Joux Br LFORD, 


0 . LETTER LXXVI. 
Mr. DEAT IN To Joun BELFORD, Ef 
Munich, Nov. 11— 22. 


7 Received yours ti moment, juſt as I was ſetting 


out for Vienna. 
As togoing to Madrid, or one fingle ſte out of the 
way, to avoid Colonel Morden, let me periſh, if I do! 
| You cannot think me ſo mean a wretch _ 

And ſo you own, that he bas threatened me; but 
not in groſs and ungentlemanly terms, you fay. If he 
has threatened me like a gentleman, I will reſent his 
threats like à gentleman. But he has not done is a man 
of honour, if he has threatened me at all behind my 
back. I would ſcorn to threaten any man to whom! 
Eneto 1 to addreſs myſelf either enn, or by pen 
and in 

As to what you mention FP guilt; of the hand- 
writing on the wall; of a eee if he meet 
his fate from my hand; of his ſkill, coolneſs, courage, 
und ſuch- like poltroon ſtuff; what can you mean by it? 
Surely you cannot believe, chat ſuch inſinuations as thoſe 

will en either my Hands or my heart. No more of 
this ſort of nonſenſe, 1 beſeech you, in any of your 
future Letters. 

He had not taken any reſolotions, you ſay, when you 
ſaw him. He mm} and will take reſolutions, one way 
or other, very quickly; for I wrote to him yeſterday, 
without waiting for this your anſwer to my laſt. I could 
not avoid it. I could not (as I told you in that) live in 


ſuſpenſe. I — e my Letter to Hasfene. N 1 
| cou 
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could I ſuffer my friends to live in ſuſpenſe as to my 
fafety. But I have couched it in ſuch moderate terms, 


that he has fairly his option. He will be the challenger, 
i he take it in the ſenſe in which he may fo handſomely 
avoid taking it. And if he does, it will demonſtrate 
that malice and revenge: were the predominant paſſions 
with him; and that he was determined but to ſettle his 
affairs, and then take bis reſolutions, as you phraſe it, — 
Yet, if we are to meet [for I know what ny option 
would be, in bis caſe, on ſucb a Letter, complaiſant as 
its] 1 with he had a worſe, T a better cauſe. | It would 
be ſweet revenge to him, were I to fall by his hand. 
But what ſhould I be the better for killing him? 
N the Letter 1 feat him. 


* 
N 


iſs azarviing yours in xls oiament, I cannat 
but thank you for your friendly love, and good inten- 
tions. My value for you, from the firſt hour of our 
ee till now, I have neuer found miſplaced; 

ing at leaſt your intention: Thou muſt; however, 
own a good deal of blunder of the over · do and under · do 
kind, with reſpect to the part thou actedſt between me 
and che Beloved of my heart. But thou art really an 
honeſt fellow, and a ſincere and warm friend. I could 
almoſt wifh I had not written to Florence till I had re- 
ceived thy Letter now before me. But it is gone. Let 
it go. If he wiſh peace, and to avoid violence, he will 
have a fair opportunity to embrace the one, and ſhun 
the other. If not he muſt take his fate. 

But be this as it may, you may contrive to let young 
Harlowe know. He is a menacer too ] that I ſhall be 
in England in March next, at fartheſt. 

This of Bavaria is a gallant and polite Court. Never- 
theleſs, being uncertain whether my Letter may meet 
with the Colonel at Florence, I ſhall quit it, and ſet 
out, as I intended, for Vienna; taking care to have any 
Letter or Meſſage from him conveyed to me there: 
Which will ſoon bring me back hither, or to any other 


Fg which 1 ſhall be invited. 
X 2 As 
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As due to Charlotte, I have nothing more to add, 


* cee to all Sr than that 1 and 


ATT (3: N 24 ; : | _ | "Lovaracs 
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r in the above.] 


ec e e 1-464] Munich, Nov. 1021. 
1 Have ws with a great deal of ſurprize, that you 
have thought fit to throw out ſome ann ex- 
preſſions againſt me.. 


I ſhould have been very glad, that you had thought! 


had puniſhment enough in my own mind, for the wrongs 
J have done to the moſt excellent of women and that 


it had been poſſible for two perſons ſo ardently Joining 


4n one Love (eſpecially as I was defirous, to the utmoſt 
of my power, to repair thoſe wrongs) to have lived, if 


not on amicable terms, in ſuch a way, as not to put 


Either to the pain of hearing of threatenings thrown 
out in abſence, which Either ought to be e for, if 


* had not ſpirit to take notice of them. 


Now, Sir, if what I have heard be owing only to 


. of temper, or to ſudden paſſion, while the loſs 
of all other loſſes the moſt deplorable to me was recent, 


I not only excuſe, but commend you for it. But if you 
are xeally- determined to meet me on any other account 
{which, I own to you, is not however what I wiſh] it 


would be very blameable, and very unworthy of the 


character I deſire to maintain as well with you as with 


every rey gentleman, to nden a pere e 


it. 
Being. uncertain when this Letter may. meet you, J 
thall ſet out to-morrow. for Vienna; where any Letter 


directed to the poſt-houſe in that city, or to Baron Win- 


diſgratz sat the Favorita) * whom 1. bun ert 


; Mom. will come to hand. 


Mean time, believing you — be a man too generou 


to make a wrong conſtrudtion.of what I am going to 


2 9 
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declare, and knowing the value which the deareſt of 
all creatures had for you, and your relation to her, I will 
not ſcruple to aſſure you, that the moſt acceptable re- 
turn will be, that Colonel Morden chuſes to be upon an 
amicable, rather than upon any other, footing, with 

His Ancere Aamirer, and bumble Servant, 

DO is TI bene. = R. LOVELACE. 


LETTER LXXVII. 
Mr. LoveLacr, To JohN BELTORD, Eq; 


| Nov. 28. 
- Lintz, Dec. 9, 


Ar now on my way to Trent, in order to meet Co- 
lonel Morden, in purſuance of his Anſwer to my 


Letter incloſed in my laſt. I had been at Preſburgh, 


and had intended to viſit ſome other cities of Hungary: 
But having obliged myſelf to return firſt to Vienna, I 
there met with his Letter: Which follows. 


5 A HEE 

87 fg : Munich, i Nev Ws 
IR, | 4 2. 

v OUR Letter was at F lorence F our 455 before I | 


arrived there. 

That I might not appear unworthy of your favour, - 
I ſet out for this city the very next morning. I knew 
not but that the politeneſs of this Court might have en- 
gaged, beyond his intention, a gs who has only 
his pleaſures to purſue. | 

But being diſappointed in my hope of wo you 
Wit it becomes me to acquaint you, that J have ſuch a 
defire to ſtand well in the opinion of a man of your 
ſpirit, that 1 cannot heſitate a moment upon the option, 
which I am ſure Mr. Lovelace in my ſituation (thus 
called upon) would make. 

J own, Sir, that I have, on all occaſions, "FX Ol of. 
your treatment of my ever-dear Couſin as it deſerved. 
t would have been very ſurpriſing if I had not. And 
i Den me (no-) you. have given me ſo noble an 
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opportunity of explaining myſelf ) to convince you, 
that no words fell from my lips, of you, merely becauſe 
you were abſent. I acquaint you, therefore, that I will 
attend your appointment z and would, were it to the far- 
theſt part of the globe. 

I ſhall ſtay ſome days at this Court ; and if you pleaſe 
to direct for me at M. Klienfurt's in this city, whether] 
remain here or not, your commands will come ſafely and 
ſpeedily to the hands of, Sir, 

Your nat bumble Servant, 
WM. Moxopex, 


So you ſee, Belford, that the Colonel, by his ready, his 
even eagerly- expreſſed acceptance of the offered inter- 
view, was determined. And is it not much better to 
bring ſuch a point as this to an iſſue, than to Sve pain 
to en for my ſafety, or continue in ſuſpenſe myſelf; 
as I muſt do, if I POT that 8 had aught 


againſt me? 
This Was my r 5 
Viema, © Nur 25, 
81 3 Dec. 6. 


Have this moment the favour of yours. I wil 
1 ſuſpend a Tour I was going to take into Hungary, 
and inſtantly ſet out for Munich: And, if I find you 
not there, will proceed to Trent. "This city _ on 
the confines of Italy, will be moſt convenient, as I pre- 
ſume, to you, in your ef to Tuſcany ; and I ſhall 
hope to meet you in it on the ++ of December. 

I ſhall bring with me only 2 French valet and an 
Engliſh footman. Other particulars may be adjuſted 
when I have the honour to ſee you. Till when, I am, 

5 2 our moſt obedient Servant, 

R. LovEzLAcx. 


"Now, 1 I "ROM no manner of apprehenſion of the 
event of this meeting. And I think I may ſay, He ſeeks 
me; not I him. And ſo let him take the conſequence. 
What is infinitely nearer to my heart, is, my ingrati- 


tude the moſt excellent of 9 at 
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ingratitude!—Yet all the while. enabled to diſtinguiſh 
and to adore her excellencies, in ſpite of the mean 
opinion of the Sex which I had imbibed from early 


ut this Lady has aſſerted the worthineſs of her Sex, 
ad moſt gloriouſly has ſhe exalted it with me now. 
Yet, ſurely, as I have ſaid and written an hundred times, 
there cannot be ſuch another woman. Tos 
But as my loſs in her departure is the greateſt of any 
man's, and as ſhe was nearer to me, than to any other 
perſon in the world, and once ſhe herſelf wiſhed to be 
fo, what an inſolence in any man breathing to pretend 
to avenge her on mne Happy! happy! thrice happy 
had I known how to value, as I ought to have valued, 
the glory of ſuch a preference . 
I will aggravate to myſelf this aggrayation of the Co 
lonel's pretending to call me to account for my treatment 
of a Lady ſo much my own, leſt, in the approaching 
interview, my heart ſhould relent for one ſo nearly re- 
lated to her, and who means honour and Juſtice to her 
memory; and I ſhould thereby give him advantages 
which otherwiſe he cannot have. For I know that 1 
ſhall be inclined to truſt to my ſkill, to ſave. a man who 
was ſo much and ſo juftly valued by her; and ſhall be 
loth to-give way to my reſentment, as a threatened man. 
And in this reſpect only am I ſorry for his ſkill, and 
his courage, leſt I ſhould be obliged, in my own de- 
fence, to add a chalk to a ſcore that is already too long. 
& * XR 3 
In pE Bp, indeed, Belford, I am, and ſhall be, to 
my lateſt hour, the moſt miſerable of beings. Such 
exalted generoſity !—W hy didſt thou put into my crave- 
ing hands the copy of her Will? Why ſenteſt thou to me 


the' poſthumous Letter? — What tho” I was earneſt to 


ſee the Will? Thou kneweſt what they Soth were [I did 
not]; and that it would be cruel to oblige me. 

The meeting of twenty Colonel Mordens, were there 
twenty to meet in turn, would be nothing to me; would 
not give me a moment's concern, as to my own ſafety: 

„ X 4 | But 
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But my reflections upon my vile bd to ſo ſupe. 
rior an excellence will ever be my curſe. 

Had ſhe been a Miſs Howe to me, and treated me as 
if 15 were an Hickman, I had had a call for revenge; 

policy (when I had intended to be an huſband) might 

0 juſtified my attempts to humble her. But a — 
and gentle temper was hers, 'tho* a true heroine, when- 
ever honour or virtue called for an exertion of ſpirit. 

Nothing but my curſed devices ſtood in the way of 
my happineſs. Remembreſt thou not, how repeated- 
ly, from the fir}, I poured cold water upon her riſing 
flame, by meanly and ingratefully turning upon her the 
injun#itions, which virgin delicacy, and. filial duty, in. 
duced her to lay me- r before I got her into my 
power (a)? N 
Did ſhe not tell me, a and did [nor hot it, if ſhe 
had not told me, that fhe could not be guilty of af ets: 


tion or tyranny to the man whom ſhe intended to mar- 


ry (%) I knew, as ſhe once upbraided me, that from 
xk time J had got her from her Father's houſe, I had 
a plain path before me (c). True did ſhe ſay, and! 
triumphed in the diſcovery, that from that time 7 had 
beld her ſoul in ſuſpenſe an hundred times (d). My Ipe- 
cacuanha trial alone was enough to convince an infidel, 
that ſhe had a mind in which Love and Tenderneſs 
would have prefided, had I permitted the charming buds 
to put forth and blow (e). 8 
She would have bad no reſerves, as once ſhe told me, 
bad I * given br = of doubt (). And did ſhe 
It AE ph TINT} not 
(a) See Val. II. p. 333. See alſo Vol. IT. Let. xlix. Vol. III. 
Let, xv. xvi. and many other places. 


6) See Vol. IV. p. 348.— It may be obſerved further, that all 
Clariſſa s occaſional lectures to Miſs Howe, on that young Lady's 


treatment of Mr. Hickman, prove, that ſhe was herſelf above af- 


fectation and tyranny. —See, more particularly, the advice ſhe gives 
to that friend of her heart, Letter xc. of Vol. VI.—* O my dear, 
fays ſhe in that Letter, p. 305.“ that it had been y lot (as I was not 
permitted to live ſingle) to have met with a man by whom I could 
* have afted generouſly and unreſervedly! &c, &c,” 
(e) Vol. IV. p. 295, 342. (4) Vol. NV. p. 350. le) Vol. IV. 
Euer xi. xiii. (J) Vol. IV. p. 374. | 
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not ow] to thee, that once ſhe could have loved me; and, 


could ſhe have made me good, would have made me hap- 
py (a)? O Belford! here was Love; a Love of the 


Tobleſt kind! A Love; as ſhe hints in her poſthumous 


Letter (5), that extended to the Soul; and which ſhe 
not only avowed in her dying hours, but contrived to 
let me know it after death, in that Letter filled with 


warnings and exhortations, which had for their fole end 


my eternal welfare! 


The curſed women, indeed. endende to excite 
my vengeance, and my pride, by preaching to me eter- 
nally ber Doubts, her want of Love, and ber Contempt 
F me. And my pride was, at times, too much ex- 
cited by their vile inſinuations. But had it even been 
as they ſaid; well might ſhe, who had been uſed to be 
courted and admired by every deſiring eye, and wor- 
ſhiped by every reſpectful heart—Well might ſuch a 


woman be allowed to draw back, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf kept in ſuſpenſe, as to the great queſtion of all, by 


a deſigning and intriguing ſpirit ; pretending» awe and 
diſtance, as reaſons for. reining-in a fervor, which, if 
real, cannot be reined-in—Divine. creature! Her ve 


_ doubts, her reſer ves (ſo juſtly doubting) would have been 


my aſſurance, and my glory !—And what other trial 
needed her virtue? What other needed a purity ſo an- 


gelic (bleſſed with ſuch a command of ber paſſions in the 


bloom of youth) had I not been a villain—-and a wanton, 
a conceited, a proud fool, as well as a villain?) 
Theſe reflections ſharpened, rather than their edge 
by time rebated, accompany me in whatever I do, and 
where-ever I go; and mingle with all my diverſions and 
amuſements. And yet I go into gay and ſplendid 


Company. I have made new acquaintance. in the dif- 
ferent Courts I have viſited. 1 am both eſteemed and 


ſought after, by perſons of rank and merit. I viſit the 
Colleges, the Churches, the Palaces. I frequent the 
Theatre: Am preſent at every public Exhibition; and 
ſe al that is worth "HE, © that [ had not ſeen before 


in 


0 ba. 37. * this Vol. (8) Seo p. 199203. of this Vol. 


' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
i 
| 
} 
| 
: 
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in the Cabinets of the Curious: Am ſometimes ad- 
mitted to the Toilette of an eminent toaſt, and make 
ane with diſtinction at the Aſſemblies of athers—Y ex 
can think of nothing, nor of Fx bra with delight, 
but of my Crakiss A; ſeen; one Woman 
with advantage to beh. hay as ſhe reſembles in Sta- 
ture, Air, Complexion, Voice, or in ſome Feature, 
that Charmer, that owy Charmer, of my Soul. 

What greater puniſhment, than to have theſe "a 
niſning perfections, which ſhe was miſtreſs of, ſtrike 
my remembrance with ſuch force, when I have nothing 
left me but the remorſe of having deprived myſelf and 
the world of ſuch a bleſſing ? Now-and-then, indeed, 
am I capable of a gleam of comfort, ariſing (not unge- 
nerouſiy) from the moral certainty which J have of her 
everlaſting happineſs, in ſpite of all the machinations 
and devices which I ſet on foot to enſnare her virtue, 
and to bring down ſo pure a mind to my own weve, 


For can I be, at worſt ¶ vert that worſt, 
O Thou SUPREME, who only canſt avert it!] 
So much a wretch, ſo very far abandon d, 
But that I muſt, ev'n in the borrid'ſt gloom, 
Reap intervenient joy, at leaſt ſome reſpite 
| ht; ; 5906 125 anguiſh, in her bliſs — Fe 


* * vets 
* 


1 J find myſelf thus A abroad, I will ſoon 
return to-England, and follow your example, I think— 
turn hermit, or ſome plaguy thing or other, and ſec 
what a conſtant courſe of Penitence and mortification 
will do for me. There is no ling at this rate 
D—n me if there be! 

If any miſhap ſhould befal me, you'll have the par- 
ticulars of it from De la Tour. He indeed knows but 
litle of Engliſh : But every modern tongue is yours. 
He 1s a trufty and ingenious fellow : And, if any-thing 
happen, will have ſome other papers, which I ſhall have 
ready ſealed up, for you to tranſmit to Lord M. And 
ſince thou art Fo Gs and ſo ready at Executorſhips, 
pr N 
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pr'ythee, Belford, accept of the office for Me, as well 
as for my Clariſſa—CLazissa LoveELACE let me call 


her. 
By all that's good, I am bewitched to her memory. 


Her very name, with mine joined to it, raviſhes my 
ſoul, and is more delightful to me than the ſweeteſt 


muſic. 


Had I carried her [I muſt ſtil recriminate] to any 
other place than to that accurſed woman's —For the 
tion was her invention and mixture; and all the perſiſted- 
in violence was at her inſtigation, and at that of her 
wretched daughters, who have now amply revenged upon 
me their own ruin, which they lay at my door, — | 

But this looks ſo like the confeſſion of a thief at the 
allows, that poſſibly thou wilt be apt to think, 1am 
intimidated in * ſpect of the approaching interview. 
But far otherwiſe. On the contrary, moſt chearfully do 
I go to meet the Colonel; and I would tear my heart 
out of my breaſt with my own hands, were it capable of 
fear or concern on that account. 

Thus much only I know, that if I ſhould kill him 
{which I will not do, if I can help it] I ſhall be far from 
being eaſy in my mind : That ſhall I never more be, 


But as the meeting is evidently of his own ſeeking, a- 


gainſt an option fairly given to the contrary, and I can- 
not avoid it, I'll think of that hereafter. It is but re- 
penting and mortifying for all at once : For I am as ſure 
of victory, as I am that I now live, let him be ever ſo 
fkilful a ſwordſman ; ſince, beſides that 1 am no un- 


fleſhed novice, this is a ſport, that when provoked to 


it, I love as well as my food, And, moreover, I ſhall 
be as calm and undiſturbed as the Biſhop at his prayers; 
While he, as is evident by his Letter, muſt be actuated 


by revenge and paſſion. 
Doubt not, therefore, Jack, that ! ſhall givea good 


count of this affair. Mean time, I remain 
27 ours moſt afetsi onately, & c. 


LovzLace. 
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＋ E TT R LXXVIII. 
Mr. LOVELAGE, To Jonn BELFORD, Eſq, 
| YG Trent, Dec. 3—T4. 


O-morrow i is to be the Day, that will, in all pro- 
bability, ſend either one or two ghoſts to attend 
ile Manes of my CL ARIS s A. 

þ arrived here yeſterday ; and enquiring for an Engliſh 
gentleman of the name of Morden, foon found out the 
Colonel's lodgings. He had been in town two ys; 
and left his name at every probable place. 

He was gone to ride out; and I left my name, and 
where to be found : And in the evening he made me a 
viſit. | 
He was plaguy gloomy. That was not I. But yet 
he told me, that I had acted like a man of true ſpirit in 
my firſt Letter; and with honour, in giving him ſo 
readily this meeting. He wiſhed I had in other reſpects; 
and then we might have ſeen each other upon better terms 
than now we did. 

I faid, there was no recalling what was paſs'd ; and 
that I wiſhed ſome things had not been done, as well as he. 
Jo recriminate now, he ſaid, would be as exaſperate- 

ing as unavailable. And as 1 had fo chearfully given 
him this opportunity, words ſhould give place'to buſi- 
neſs —Your choice, Mr, Lovelace, of Time, of Place, 

of Weapon, ſhall be my choice, 18 
The two latter be your's, Mr. Morden. The Time 
to-morrow, or next day, as you pleaſe. 

Next day, then, Mr. Lovelace; and we'll ride out 
to- morrow, to fix the 1 


Agreed, Sir. | 
Well; now, Mr. Lovelace, do you chuſe the Wea- 
pon. 


I faid, I believed we might be upon an equal foot 
with the Single Rapier; but, if he thought otherwiſe, 
I had no objection to a Piſtol. 


I will only lay, replied he, that the chances may be 
| more 


CO TENSE 
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more equal by: the Sword, begauſe we can neither of us 


be to ſeek in that? And-you would ſtand, ſays he, a 
worſe chance, as I apprehend, with a Piſtol: And yet 


I have brought two; that you may take your choice of 


either: For, added he, I never miſſed a mark at 


piſtol-diſtance, ſince I knew how to hold a piſtol. 


I told him, that he ſpoke like himſelf: That I was ex- 
pert enough that way, to embrace it, if he choſe it; tho? 
not ſo ſure of my mark as he pretended to be. Let the 
devil's in't, Colonel, if I, who have lit a bullet in two 
upon a knife's edge, hit not my man. So I haye no 
objection to a Piſtol, if it be your choice. No man, 
I'll venture to ſay, has a ſteadier Hand or Eye than I have. 

They may both be of uſe to you, Sir, at the Sword, 


as well as at the Piſtol : The Sn therefore be the 


thing, if you pleaſe. 
With all my heart. 


We parted with a ſolemn ſort of ceremonious civility : . 
And this day I called upon Him; and we rode out to- 
gether to fix upon the place: And both being of one 


mind, and hating to put off for the morrow what could 
be done to-day, would have decided it then: But De 
la Tour, and the Colonel's valet, who attended us, 
being unavoidably let into the ſecret, joined to beg we 


would have with us a Surgeon from Brixen, whom La 


Tour had fallen in with there, and who had told him 
he was to ride next morning to bleed a perſon in a fever, 
at a lone cottage, which, by the Surgeon? s deſcription, 
was not far from the place where we then were, if it 
were not that very cottage within ſight of us. 

They undertook ſo to manage it, that the Surgeon 
ſhould know nothing of the matter till his aſſiſtance was 
called in. And La Tour being, as J aſſured the Colo- 


nel, a ready-contriving fellow [whom J ordered to obey 


him as myſelf, were the chance to be in his favour] 


we both agreed to defer the deciſion till to-morrow, and 


to leave the whole about the Surgeon to the management 


of our two valets; enjoining them abſolute ſecrecy : And 
lo rode back again by different ways. 


We 


— — —ů —— a 
— - — — — 2 
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” Wefixed upon a little lone valley for the Spot—Ten 
to-morrow morning/the'Time—And Single Rapier the 
Word. Yet I repeatedly told him, that I —— myſelf 
d much upon my {kill in that weapon, that I would 
wiſh him to chuſe any other. 

He ſaid, it was a gentleman's weapon; and who | 
underftood i it not, wanted a qualification that he ought 
to ſuffer for not having: But that, as to him, one wea- 
Pon was as good as another throughout all the inftru- 


ments of offence. 
So, Jack, you feel rake no advintage of him: Bur 


my devil muſt deceive me, if he take not his life or his 
death at my hands before eleven to-morrow morning. 
Fiis valet and mine are to be preſent; but both ſtrictly 
enjoined to be impartial and inactive: And, in return for 
my civility of the like nature, he commanded $1520 be 
aſſiſting to me, if he fell. c 
We are to ride thither, and to diſmount akon at the 
place; and his footman and mine are to wait at an ap- 
pointed diſtance, with a chaiſe to carry off to the borders 
of the Venetian territories the ſurvivor, if one drop; or 
to aſſiſt either or both, as occaſion may demand. 
And thus, Belford, is the matter ſettled. 
A Athowerofrain has left me nothing elſe to do: And 
therefore I write this Letter; tho* I might as well have 
deferred it till to-morrow twelve o'clock, when I doubt 
not to be able to write again, to ure you n much 
3 Ec ours, Ke. 
Lov ELAC E. 


[IE T TER LAXIX. 


Tranſlation of a Letter from F. 1 De la Tour. 
To JohN] BELFORD, Eſq; near Soho-Square, London. 
| STR, Trent, Dec. 18. NV. S. 


HAVE melancholy news to inform you of, by or- 
der of the Chevalier Lovelace. He ſhewed me his 
Letter 
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Letter to you before he ſealed it; ſignifying, that he 
was to cen the Chevaller Mer Hure 15th. ; 
Wherefore, as the occaſion of the meeting is ſo well 
known to you, 1 ſhall ſay nothing of it here. 
I had taken care to have ready, within a little 
diftance, a Surgeon and his aſſiſtant, to whom, under 


an bath of ſecrecy, I had revealed the matter (tho' I . 


did not own it to the two gentlemen) ; ſo that they 
were prepated with bandages, and all things proper. 
For well was J acquainted with the bravery and Kit of 
my Chevalier; and had heard the character of the other; 
and knew the animoſity of both. A poſt-chaiſe was 
ready, with each of thetr footmen, at a little diſtance. 
The two Chevaliers came exactly at their time: 
They were attended by Monſieur Margate (the Co- 
Jonel's gentleman) and 'myſclf. They had given orders 
ber e and now repeated them in each other's 
preſence, that we ſhould obſerve a ſtrict impartiality be- 
tween them: And that, if one fell, each of us ſhould 
look upon himſelf, as to any needful help or retreat, 
as the fervant of the ſurvivor, and take his commands 
accordingly. . it 


After a few compliments, both the gentlemen, with 


the greateſt preſence of mind that I ever beheld in 
men, ſtript to their ſhirts, and drew, 


” * # 
* or 


They parried with equal judgment ſeveral paſſes. 
My Chevalier drew the firſt blood, making a deſperate 
puſh, which, by a ſadden turn of his antagoniſt, miſſed 
going clear thro' him, and wounded him on the fleſhy 
part of the ribs of his right fide ; which part the fword 
tore out, being on the extremity of the body: But, 
before my Chevalier could recover himſelf, the Colonel, 
in return, puſhed him into the inſide of the left arm, 
near the ſhoulder : And the ſword (raking his breaſt as 
it paſſed) being followed by a great effuſion of blood, 
the Colonel faid, Sir, I believe you have enough. 
My Chevalier ſwore by G—d, he was not hurt: 
Twas a pin's point: And fo made another paſs at his 
antagoniſt; which he, with a ſurpriſing dexterity, re- 
. ö | | ceived 


- 


| 
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ceived under his arm, and run my dear Chevalier into 


the body: Who immediately fell; ſaying, The luck is 


j Fes WG my beloved Clatiſſa Now art tiilou 


nwardly he Tooke three or four words more. His 
ſword dropt from his hand. Mr. Morden threw his 
down, and ran to him, ſaying in French—Ah Mon- 


ſieut, you are a dead man Call to God for mercy 


We gave the ſignal agreed upon to the footmen ; 3 
and they to the Surgeons; who inſtantly came up. 
Colonel Morden, I found, was too well uſed to the 


bloody work ; for he was as cool as if nothing ſo ex- 
traordinary had happened, afliling the Surgeons, tho 
his own wound bled much. But my dear Chevalier 


fainted away two or three times running, and vomited 
| blood beſides. 


9 ” 


However, they ſtopped the bleeding for the preſent 3 


and we helped him into the voiture; and then the Co- 


Jonel ſuffered his own wound to be dreſſed; and ap- 
peared concerned that my Chevalier was between whiles 
(when he could ſpeak, and ſtruggle) extremely out- 
rageous.— Poor gentleman ! ! he had made quire ſure of 


(PROT. 5 


The Colonel, againſt the Surgeons a advice, would 
mount on Horſeback to pals into the, Venetian territo- 
ries; and generouſly, gave me a purſe of gold to pay 


the Surgeons; 5 defiring me to make a preſent to the 


footman; and to accept of the remainder, as a mark 


of his ſatisfaction mn my conduct; 5 yd in my care and 
tenderneſs of my maſter. 


The Surgeons told him, that my Chevalier could 


not live over the day. 


When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr. Love- 


; "Ice ſaid, You have well fevenged the dear creature. 


I have.” Sir, ſaid Mr. Morden : And perhaps ſhall 
be ſorry that you called upon me to this work, while 


I was balancing whether to obey, or difobey, the dear 
angel. 


There is a fate in it! replied my Chevalier—A * 
fate We this N have been in be ye all 


witneſſes, 


e 
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witneſſes, tliat I have provoked: my deſtiny, and c- 


knowlege, that J fall by a Man of Honour. 


Sir, ſaid the Colonel, with the piety of a . 
(wringing Mr. Lovelace's hand) Patch theſe few Reet | 
ing moments, and commend yourſelf to God. 

And ſo he rode oflk—I. | 

The voiture proceeded gowiy with my Chevalier 3 
yet the motion ſet · both his wounds bleeding afreſn; 
and it was with difficulty they again ſtopped the blood. 

We brought him alive to the neareſt cottage; and he 
gave orders to me to diſpatch to you the packet L here- 
with ſend ſealed up; and bid me write to you the parti 
culars of this moſt unhappy affair, and give you thanks, 
in his name, for all your favours and friendſhip to him. 

Contrary tò all expectation, he lived over the night: 
But ſuffered much, as well from his inpatience and 'diſ- 

poimment, as as from his genre for | he ſeemed oy 


B ancpillig 10 dit. MM 


He was: delirious, at times," in th t laſt * b 
and then ſeveral times cried out, as if he had ſeen ſome: 
frightful Spectre, Take her away ! Take her away! 
but named no- body. And ſometimes praiſed ſome 
Lady (that Clariſſa, I fu ppoſe, whom he had invoked 
when he received his e $ wound) calling her, Sweet 
Excellence! Divine Creature! Fair Sufferer!—And 
once he ſaid, Look down, bleſſed Spirit, look down { 


And there ſtopt ;—his lips however moving. 


At Nine in the morning, he was ſeized with con- 


vulſions, and fainted away; and it was a quarter of an 
hour before he came out of them. 


His few laſt words I muſt not omit, as they ſne an 


ultimate compoſure; Which may adminiſter ſome con- 
ſolation to his honourable friends. 


Bleſſed—ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf no doubt to 


Heaven ; for his dying eyes were lifted up—A ſtrong 


convullion prevented him for a few moments ſaying 


more —But recovering, he again with great fervor 


(lifting up his eyes, and his ſpread hands) pronounced 


the word Bleſſed :—Then, in a ſeeming caculation, he 
"98 VE > TO 
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0 inwardly fo as not to be underſtood 2 At laſt 
e distinctly pronounced theſe three words 


LET THIS EXPIATEI 


And then, his head ſinking on his pillow, be expired; 
at about half an hour after ten. 
He little thought, poor gentleman ! his End FA near: 


So had given no direction about his body. I have 
cauſed it to be embowelled, and depot 1 in a vault, 


till I have orders from England. 

This is a favour that was procured with difficulty ; ; 
** would have been refuſed, had he not been an Eng- 
liſhman of rank: A nation with reaſon ref A 
every Auſtrian government For he had refuſed ghoſtly 
attendance, and the Sacraments in the Catholic way, 

* his Soul be happy, I pray God! _ 

T have had ſome trouble alſo on account of the man- 
ner of his death, from the Magiſtracy here : Who 
have taken the requiſite informations in the affair. And 


it has coſt me ſome money. Of which, and of my 


dear Chevalier's effects, I will give you a faithful ac- 
count in my next. And ſo, e at this ee 
commands, n. S1, 8 

5 Dur 1 Ke and obediens Servant, 


k. bs Dz LA \ Tovs. 


| Suppoſed to be orten by Mr. BrLronb. 


7 HAr remains to be mensa for the ſatis· 
faction of ſuch of the readers as may be 
preſumed to have intereſted themſelves in 
the fortunes of thoſe other . principals in the Story, 
who ſurvived Mr. Lovelace, will be found ſummarily 
related as-follows : + 
The news of Mr. l fone Tavand End was 
received. with as much grief by his own relations, as 
it was with 'exultation by the Harlowe-family, and by 
Miſs Howe. His own family were moſt to be pitied, 
becauſe, being ſincere admirers of the inimitable Lady, 
they were: greatly grieved for the injuſtice done her; 
and now:;had the additional mortification of loſing the 
only Male of it, by a violent deatun. 
That his fate was deſerved, was ſtill a heightening of 
their calamity, as they had, for that very reaſon, and 
his unpre for it, but too much ground for 
apprehenſion with regard to his future happineſs. 
While the other family, from their unforgiving; _ 
and even the noble young Lady above- mentioned, 
her lively reſentments, found his death ſome little, ſome 
temporary, alleviation of the heavy loſs they had 
ſuſtained, principally thro” his means. 
Ti alleviation, we repeat, as to the Hardows 
| family ; for THEY were far from being happy or eaſy 
in their reflections upon their own conduct. And ſtill 
the leſs, as the inconſolable Mother reſted not, till 
* ſhe had procured, by means of Colonel Morden, large 
e from ſome of the Letters that oo this 
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* Hiſtory, which convinced them all, that the very cor- 


= reſpondence which Clariſſa, while with them, renewed 


* with Mr. Lovelace, was renewed for their ſakes, more 
than for her own: That ſhe. had given him no en- 
* couragement contrary to her duty, and to that pru- 
* dence for which ſhe was ſo early noted: That had they 
* truſted to a diſcretion which they owned ſhe had never 
brought into queſtion, ſhe would have extricated them 
and herſelf (as ſhe once propoſed (a) to her Mother) 
from all difficulties as to Lovelace: That ſhe, if any 
- woman ever could, would have given a glorious in- 
+ ſtance of a paſſion conquered, or at leaſt kept under, 
by Reaſon,” and by Piety, the man being too immoral 
The unhappy Parents and Uncles, from the peruſal 
of theſe Extracts, too evidently for their peace, ſaw, 
That it was entirely owing to the avarice, the am- 
» bition, the envy of her implacable Brother and Siſter, 
and to the ſenſeleſs confederacy entered into by the 


whole family, to compel her to give her hand to a 


man ſhe muſt deſpiſe, or ſhe had not been a CLarssa, 


n and to their conſequent perſecutions of her, that ſhe 


ever thought of quitting her Father's houſe. And 
that even when ſhe firſt entertained ſuch a thought, it 
was with intent, if poſſible, to procure for herſelf a 
private aſylum with Mrs. Howe, or at fome other 
place of ſafety (but not with Mr. Lovelace, nor with 
* any of the Ladies of his family, tho' invited by the 
latter) from whence ſhe: might propoſe terms which 
* ought to have been complied with, and which were 
entirely conſiſtent with her duty That tho? ſhe found 
* herſelf diſappointed of the hoped - for refuge and pro- 
tection, ſhe intended not by meeting Mr. Lovelace, 
to put herſelf into his power; all that ſhe aimed at by 
taking that ſtep, being to endeavour to pacify ſo fierce 
a ſpirit, leſt he ſhould-(as he indeed was determined 
to do) pay a viſit to her friends which might have been 


attended with fatal conſequences ; but was ſpirited | 


- * away 


* {a} See Vol. I. p. 11 3. i 
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away by him in ſuch a manger, as made her an object 


of pity; rather than of blame. BO HU CUTS 
Theſe Extracts further convinced them all, that it 
* was to her unaffected regret, that ſhe found, that Mar- 
* riage was not in her power afterwards for a long time; 
and at laſt, but on one occaſion, when their unnatural 
* cruelty to her (on a new application ſhe had made to 
her Aunt: Hervey, to procure mercy and pardon) ren- 
.* dered her incapable of receiving his proffer'd hand; 
and ſo obliged 0 to ſuſpend the day; intending only 
to ſuſpend it, till recovered. Ot © © 
They ſaw with equal abhorrence of Lovelace, and 
of their own cruelty, and with the higheſt admiration 
* of her, That the majeſty: of her virtue had awed the 


moſt daring ſpirit in the world, ſo that he durſt not 


attempt to carry his baſe deſigns into execution, till, by 
* wicked- potions, he had made her ſenſes the previous 
: ſacrifice. e {F937 F LG TEAR 
But how did they in a manner adore her memory 
How did they. recriminate upon each other] when 
they found, that ſhe had not only preſerved herſelf 
from repeated outrage, by the moſt glorious. and in- 
' trepid behaviour, in defiance, and to the utter confu- 


_ * fion, of all his Libertine notions z but had the forti- 


* tude, conſtantly, and with a noble diſdain, to reject 
' Him.—Whom?— Why, the Man ſhe once could have 
loved, kneeling for pardon, and begging to be per- 
mitted to make her the beſt reparation then in his 
power to make her; that is to ſay, by Marriage. His 
* fortunes high and unbroken. She his priſoner at the 
time in a vile houſe : Rejected by all her friends; upon 
repeated application to them, for mercy and forgive- 
neſs, rejected Mercy and forgiveneſs, and a laſt 
bleſſing, afterwards imploring; and that as much to 
lighten their future remorſes, as for the comfort of her 
* own. pious heart Let, tho ſavagely refuſed, on a 
ſuppoſition that ſhe was not ſo near her End, as was 
' repreſented, departed, forgiving and bleſſing them all. 

Ihen they recollected, that her poſthumous Letters, 
tf 5 — | > * inſtead 
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* inſtead of reproaches, were filled with comfortings: 
* That ſhe had in her Laſt Will, in their own way, laid 
obligations upon them all; obligations which they 
* neither deſerved nor expected; as if ſhe thought to 
repair the injuſtice which ſelf-partiality: made ſome of 
C3: "wy conclude done to them by her Er 1 in his 
1 21 2 
* Theſe intelligences and 5 were an 
* ſubjects of recrimination to them: Heightened their 
anguiſh for the loſs of a child who was the glory of 
: — family; and not ſeldom made them ſhun each 
other (at the times with were accuſtomed to meet to- 
-* gether in the family way) that they might avoid the 
* mutual reproaches of Eyes that ſpoke, when Tongues 
vere ſilent Their ſtings alſo. ſharpened: by time; 
what an unhappy family was This family! Well 
might Colonel Morden, in the words of Juvenal, chal- 
* lenge all other miſerable families to produce ſuch a 
growing diſtreſs as the Harlowe-Family (a few 155 
befote ſo happy l) were able to produce. 


* Humani generis mores tibi 2 volenti ! 4 
* Sufficit una domus: Pattcos conſume dies, 5 
* Dicere te miſerum, poſtquam illinc veneris, aude. 


Mrs. HARL OE lived about two years and an half, 
3 the lamented death of her CLARISs AA. 
Mr. HART] had the additional affliction to far- 
vive his Lady about half a year; ber death, by new- 
b Pointing his former anguiſh and remorſe, haſtening his 
: Both, in their laſt hours, 8 comforted ahem 
5 that they ſhould: be reſtored to their BLESSED 
daughter, as they always (from the time that they were 
acquainted with the:above particulars of her ſtory, and 
with her happy exit) called her.. 
They both lived, however, to ſee their on James, a and 
their — — Arabella, married: But not bog take Joy | 
in either of their nuptials. re 


Mir. — — married Wong of family, 
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an orphan ; and is obliged, at a very great expence, to 
ſupport her claim to Eſtates,” which were his principal in- 
ducement to make his addreſſes to her; but which, to 
this day, he has not recovered ; nor is likely to recover; 
having very powerful adverſaries to contend with, and a 
title to aſſert, which admits of litigation ; and he not 
bleſſed with ſo much patience as is neceſſary to perſons 
_ embarraſſed in Law. © KS 162 ER 
What is further obſervable with regard to him, is, 
that the match was. entirely of his own head, againſt the 
advice of his Father, Mother, and Uncles, who warned 
him of marrying in this Lady a Law-fuit for life. His 
ungenerous behaviour to his Wife, for what ſhe cannot 
help, and for what is as much her misfortune as his, has 
_ occaſioned ſuch eſtrangements between them (ſhe being 
a woman of ſpirit) as, were the Law-ſuits determined, 
and even more favourably than probably they will be, 
muſt make him unhappy to the End of his Life. He 
attributes all his misfortunes, when he opens himſelf to . 
the feto friends he has, to his vile and cruel treatment of - 
his angelic Siſter. He confeſſes theſe misfortunes to be 
juſt, without having temper to acquieſce in thè acknow- 
leged juſtice. One month in every year he puts on 
mourning, and that month commences with him on the 
7th of September, during which he ſhuts himſelf up 
from all company. Finally, he is looked upon, and 
often calls himſelf, - e 
| Tur MOST MISERABLE OF BEINGS. | 
— _AxraBELLA's Fortune became a temptation to a man 
of Quality to make his addreſſes to her: His Title an 
inducement with her to approve of him. Brothers and 
Siſters, when they are not Friends, are generally the 
ſharpeſt Enemies to each other, He thought too much 
'was done for her in the Settlements. She thought not 
enough. And for ſome years paſt, they have fo heartily 
| hated each other, that if either know a joy, it is in being 
told of ſome new misfortune or diſpleaſure that happens 
to the other. Indeed, before they came to an opn 
rupture, they were continually loading each other, by 
8 1 Way 


way of exonerating themſelves. (to the additional diſquiet 
of the «whole family) with, the principal guilt of their 
implacable behaviour and ſordid cruelty. to their ad- 
mirable Siſter, —May the reports that are ſpread of this 
Lady's further unhappineſs from her Lord's free life; a 
fault ſhe juſtly thought ſo odious in Mr. Lovelace (though 
that would not have been an inſuperable object ion with 
her to his addreſſes); and of his public flights and con- 
tempt of her, and even ſometimes of his perſonal abuſes, 
which are ſaid to be owing to her impatient ſpirit, and 
violent paſſions; be utterly | groundleſs.—For, what a 
heart muſt. that be, which would wiſh ſhe might be as 
great a torment to herſelf, as ſhe had aimed to be to her 
Siſter ?'\. Eſpecially as ſhe regrets to this hour, and de- 
clares, that ſhe ſhall 0 tbe laſt of ber life, her cruel 
treatment of that Siſter ; and (as well as her Brother) is 
but too ready to attribute to that her own unhappineſs. 
Mr. Ax rox and Mr. Jonn HarLows are (till [at 
the writing of this] living: But often declare, That, 
with their beloyed Niece, they loſt all the joy of their 
lives: And lament, without reſerve, in all companies, 
the unnatural-part they were induced to take againſt her, 
Mr. Sol Mxs is alſo ſtill living, if a man of his caſt may 
be ſaid to live; for his general behaviour and ſordid man- 
ners are ſuch as juſtify the averſion the excellent Lady 
had to him. He has moreover found his addreſſes re- 
jected by ſeveral women of far inferior fortunes (great 
as his own are) to thoſe of the Lady to whom he was 
encouraged tO aſpir E. 72825 | 8 


. « * 


Mr. Mowsray and Mr. ToukvILLE having loſt the 
man in whoſe converſation they ſo · much delighted; 
ſhock'd and awakened by the ſeveral unhappy cataſtro- | 
phes before their eyes; and having always rather ductile 
than diZating hearts; took their friend Belford's advice: 

| Converted the remainder of their fortunes into Annuities 


for Life; and retired, the one into Yorkſhire, the other 


into Nottinghamſhire, of which counties they are natives: 
Their friend Belford managing their concerns for them, 
and correſponding with them, and having more and 

5 * Logs l 
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more hopes every time he ſees them (which is once or 
twice a year, when they come to town) that they will 
become more and more worthy of their Names and 
Families. At "Eaſe 


As thoſe Siſters in iniquity, SaLLy Mazri and 


* PoLLy Ho rox, had abilities and Education ſuperior 
to what creatures of their caſt generally can boaſt of, 
and as their Hiſtories are no-where given in the pre- 
ceding Papers, in which they are frequently mentioned; 


it cannot fail of gratifying the reader's curioſity, as 


well as anſwering the good ends deſigned by the publi- 
* cation of this Work, to give a brief account of their 
Parentage, and manner ot Training-up, preparative to 
the vile courſes they fell into, and of what became of 
them, after the dreadful exit of the infamous Sinclair. 

* SaiLy MARTIN was the daughter of a ſubſtantial 
Mercer at the Court-end of the town; to whom her 
+ Mother, a Grocer's Daughter in the city, brought a 
* handſome fortune; and both having a gay turn, and 
being fond of the faſhions which it was their buſineſs 


to promote; and which the wives and daughters of 


the uppermoſt tradeſmen (eſpecially in that quarter of 

the town) generally affect to follow ; it was no wonder 
* that they brought-up their daughter wean... : 
Nor that ſhe, who was a very ſprightly and ready- 
witted girl, and reckoned, very pretty and very gen- 
teel, ſhould every year improve upon ſuch examples. 


She early found herſelf miſtreſs of herſelf. All ſhe. 


did was right; All ſhe ſaid was admired. Early, 
very early, did ſhe diſmiſs bluſhes from her cheek. 
* She could not bluſh, becauſe ſhe cculd not doubt : 
* And filence, whatever were the ſubject, was as much 
a ſtranger to her, as diffidence, ö bh 

She never was left out of any party of pleaſure, after 
* ſhe had paſſed her Ninth year; and, in honour of her 
: prattling vein, was conſidered as a principal perſon in 
the frequent Treats and Entertainments which her pa- 
* rents, fond of luxurious living, gave with a view to 


* encreaſe their acquaintance for the fake of their buſineſs, 
band ks eee 


1 
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| Not duly reflecting, that the part they ſuffered her to 

* take in what made for their intereſt, would probably 

be a means to quicken the appetites and ruin the mo- 

| * rals of that Daughter, for whoſe ſake, as an only child, 

1 they were ſolicitous to obtain wealtn. 

* The CniLp ſo much a Woman, what muſt the 
| 


« Woman be??? mee 
At Fifteen or Sixteen, ſhe affected, both in dreſs 
and manners, to ape ſuch of the quality, as were moſt 
* Apiſh. The richeſt filks, in her Father's ſhop were 
| not too rich for her. At all public diverſions, ſhe 
| was the leader, inſtead of the led, of all her female 
* kindred and acquaintance z tho* they were a third 
| * older than herſelf, She would buſtle herſelf into a 
place, and make room for her more baſhful compa- 
* nions, through the frowns of the firſt poſſeſſors, at a 
* crouded theatre; leaving every one near her amazed 
* at her ſelf-conſequence, wondering ſhe had no ſervant 
to keep. place for her; whiſperingly enquiring who 
* ſhe was; and then ſitting down admiring her fortitude. 
She officiouſly made herſelf of conſequence to the 
* moſt noted Players; who, as one of their patroneſſes, 
applied to her for her intereſt, on their Benefit- nights. 
She knew the Chriſtian, as well as Sur-Name of every 
+ pretty fellow who frequented public places; and af- 
ected to ſpeak of them by their former. 
Thoſe who had not obeyed the call her eyes always 
made upon all of them for notice at her entrance, or 
before ſhe took her ſeat, were ſpoken of with haughti- 
* neſs, as, Jack's, or Tom's; while her favourites with 
an affetedly-endearing familiarity, and a prettineſs of 
accent, were Jackeys and Tommys; and if they ſtood 
very high in her graces, Dear Devils, and Agreeable 
»* Toads, 8 e e 
She fat in judgment, and an inexorable judge ſhe 
was, upon the actions and conduct of every man and 
woman of quality, and faſhion, as they became the 
ſuhjects of converſation. She was deeply learned in 
the ſcandalous Chronicle: She made every character, 
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every praiſe, and every cenſure, ſerve to exalt herſelf. 


« She ſhould ſtorn to do ſo or ſo! —Or, That was ever 
* her way ; and juſt what ſbe did, ar liked to do; and 
- judging herſelf by the vileneſs of the moſt vile of her 
» Sex, ſhe wiped her mouth, and fat down ſatisfied with 
e 3547 0 590906 SOIT 

- + She had her Chair to attend her where-ever ſhe went, 
and found people among her Betters, as her pride 
ſtooped to call fome pf the moſt inſignificant people 
in the world, to encourage her viſie. 

She was practiſed in all the arts of the Card - table: 

A true Spartan girl; and had even courage, occaſion- 
* ally, to Wrangle off a detection. Late hours (turning 
* night into day, and day into night) were the almoſt un- 
avoidable conſequence of her frequent play. Her pa- 
rents pleaſed themſelves that their Sally had Ach 


»The Needle ſhe hated. And made the conſtant 


ſubjects of her ridicule the fine works that uſed to em- 


* ploy, and to keep out of idlenefs, luxury, and extra- 
vagance, and at home (were they to have been of no 
other ſervice) the women of the laſt age, when there 
were no Vaux-halls, Ranelaghs, Marybones, and ſuch- 
* like places ef diverſion, to dreſs cut for, and gad 
JFC ĩ˙]J̃ ̃ ̃ 8 * | eng, 
And as to Family- management, her parents had 
* not required any knowlege of that ſort from her; 
and ſhe conſidered it as a qualification only neeeſſary 
* for hirelings, and the low-born, and as utterly un- 
worthy of the attention of a modern fine LH, oY 

_ * Altho* her Father had great buſineſs, yet, living in 
* ſo high and expenſive a way, he pretetided not to give 
her a fortune anſwerable to it. Neither he nor his 


Wife, having ſet out with any notion of frugality, 


could think of retrenching. Nor did their Daughter 


d defire that they ſhould retfench. They thought glare 


Lor oftentation reputable. They called it livitig Zen- 
ſeelly, And as they lifted their heads above their 
D | * neighbours, 
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* neighbours, they ſuppoſed their credit concerned to ga 
forward rather than backward in outward appearances. 
They flattered themſelves, and they flattered their 
girl, and ſhe was entirely of their opinion, that ſhe had 
* charms and wit enough to attract ſome man of rank; 
* of Fortune at leaſt : And yet this Daughter of a Mercer- 
Father and Grocer-Mother could not bear the thoughts 
_ * of a. creeping Cit; encouraging herſelf with the few 
* inſtances (comparatively few) which ſhe had always in 
her head as common ones, of girls much inferior to her- 
ſelf in ſtation, talents, education, and even fortune, 
* who had ſucceeded—as ſhe doubted not to ſucceed. 
+ Handſome Settlements, and a Chariot, that tempting 
* gewgaw to the vanity of the middling claſs of females, 
» were the leaſt that ſhe propoſed to herſelf, But all this 
* while, neither her-parents nor herſelf conſidered, that 
| * ſhe had appetites indulged to ſtruggle with, and a turn 
of education given her, as well as a warm conſtitution, 
* unguarded by ſound principles, and unbenefited by 
* example, which made her much better qualified for a 

+ Miſtreſs than a Wife. 3 915 
Her Twentieth year, to her own equal wonder and 
regret, paſſed over her head, and ſhe had not had one 
offer that her pride would permit her to accept of. A 
girl from Fifteen to Eighteen, her beauty then begin- 
ning to bloſſom, will, as a new thing, attract the eyes 
+ of men: But if ſhe make her face cheap at public 
places, ſhe will find, that net faces will draw more at- 
+ tention than ine faces conſtantly ſeen. Policy there- 
fore, if nothing elſe were conſidered, would induce a 
- » young beauty, if ſhe could 8 vanity, juſt to 
ſhew herſelf, and to be talked of, fand then withdraw- 
* ing, as if from diſcretion (and diſcreet it will be to do 
* ſo) expect to be ſought after, rather than to be thought 
to ſeek for; only reviving now-and-then the memory 
+ of herſelf, at the public places in turn, if ſhe find her- 
ſelf likely to be forgotten; and then ſhe will be new 
* again, But this obſervation ought young Ladies al- 
ways to have in their heads, that they can hardly 2 
; gp | | : . expe | 
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expect to gratify their yanity, and at the ſame time 
gain the admiration of men worthy of making part- 
ners for life. They may, in ſhort, have many admirers 
at public places, but not one Lo “et. 
Sally Martin knew nothing of this doctrine. Her 
beauty was in its bloom, and yet ſhe found herſelf 
- neglected. © Sally Martin, the Mercer's Daughter: 
She never fails being here; was the anſwer, and the 
accompanying obſervation made to every Queſtioner, 
+ Who is that Lady? Taba WIG GIO] 
At laſt, her deſtiny approached. It was at a Maſ- 
_ » querade, that ſhe firſt ſaw the gay, the handſome Love- 
. Jace, who was juſt returned from his travels. She was 
+ immediately ſtruck with his figure, and with the bril- 
+ liant things that ſhe heard fall from his lips as he hap-- 
- pened to ſit near her. He, who was not then looking 
out for a Wife, was taken with Sally's ſmartneſs, and 
with an air that at the ſame time ſhewed her to be 
- equally genteel and ſelf-ſignificant ; and ſigns of ap- 
» probation mutually paſſing, he found no difficulty in 
» acquainting himſelf where to viſit her next day. And 
yet it was ſome mortification to a perſon of her ſelf- 
 * conſequence, and gay appearance, to ſubmit to be 
* known by ſo fine a young gentleman as no more than a 
* Mercer's daughter. So natural is it for a girl brought 
up as Sally was, to be occafionally aſhamed of thoſe 
* whoſe folly had ſet her above herſelf. | | 
But whatever it might be to Sally, it was no diſap- 
. 2 to Mr. Lovelace, to find his Miſtreſs of no 
* higher degree; becauſe he hoped to reduce her ſoon, 
* to the loweſt condition that an unhappy woman can fall 
in | A , IND 
But when Miſs Martin had informed herſelf, that 
* her lover was the Nephew and preſumptive Heir of 
Lord M. ſhe thought him the very man for whom ſhe 
had been ſo long and ſo impatiently looking out; and 
for whom it was worth her while to ſpread her toils. 
And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that it is ve 
* probable, that Mr. Lovelace had Sally Martin in his 
| O87 FO. * thoughts, 
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thoughts, and perhaps two or three more whoſe hopes 
of. marriage from him had led them to their ruin, when 
* he drew the following whimſical picture, in a Letter to 
. — friend Belford, not inſerted in the preceding Col- 
* 38 ion. Pi lr a nie 1 0 i ESB 
I Methinks, ſays he, I ſce a young couple in court- 
** ſhip, having each a deſign upon the other: The girl 
**. plays off; She is very happy, as ſhe is: She cannot 
be happier: She will not change her ſingle ſtate: The 
» man, I will ſuppoſe, is one who does not confeſs, that he 
deſires not that ſhe ſhaulde She holds ready a net 
** under, her apron; he another under his coat; each 
& intending to throw it over the other's neck; ſhe over 
his, when, her pride is gratified, and ſhe thinks ſhe can 
be ſure of him; he over hers, when the watched-far 
yielding moment has carried conſent 200 far — And 
Th, +: he happens to be the more dextrous of the 
** two, and whips his net over her, before ſhe can caſt 
e hers over him; how, I would fain know, can ſhe be 
** juſtly entitled to cry. out upon cruelty, barbarity, de. 
* ception, ſacrifices, and all the reſt of the exclamatory 
s nonſenſe, with which the pretty fools, in ſuch a caſe, 
axe wont to din the ears of their conquerors? Is it not 
** juſt, thinkeſt thou, when ſhe makes her appeals to gods 
and men, that both gods and men ſhould laugh at 
c her, and hitting her in the teeth with her own felo- 
*© nious intentions, bid her fit down patiently under her 
In ſhort, Sally's parents, as well as herſelf, encou- 
* raged Mr. Lovelace's viſits: They thought they might 
* truſt to a diſcretion in her which ſhe herſelf was too 
* wiſe to doubt. Pride they knew ſhe had. And that, 
in theſe caſes, is often called diſcretion—Lord help 
the Sex, ſays Lovelace, if they had nat Pride Nor 
did they ſuſpect danger from that ſpecious air of ſin- 
_ * cerity, and gentleneſs of manners, which he could aſ- 
ſume or lay aſide whenever he pleaſed. 

The ſecond Maſquerade, which was no more than 


. their third meeting abroad, completed her ruin, 0 
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ſo practiſed, tho" ſo young a deceiver; and that before 
« ſhe well knew ſhe was in danger: For, having pre- 
vailed on her to go off with him about Twelve o'clock 
to his Aunt Forbes's, a lady of honour and fortune, 
to whom he had given reaſon to expect her future 
Niece [the only hint of Marriage he ever gave her], 
he carried her to the houſe of the wicked woman, who 
bears the name of Sinclair in theſe Papers: And there, 
by promiſes, which ſhe underſtood in the favourable 

Gale (for where a woman loves, ſhe ſeldom doubts 
enough for her own ſafety) obtained an eaſy conqueſt 
oyer a virtue that was little more than nominal. 

* He found it not difficult to induce her to proceed in 
the guilty commerce, till the effects of it became too 


apparent to be hid. Her Parents then (in the firſt 


fury of their diſappointment, and vexation for being 
deprived of all hopes of ſuch a Son-in-law) turned her 
out of doors. 3 i 
_ « Herdiſgrace thus publiſhed, ſhe became hardened ; 
and, protected by her ſeducer, whoſe favourite Miſtreſs 
* ſhe then was, ſhe was ſo incenſed againſt her Parents 
for an indignity fo little ſuiting with her pride, and the 
head they had always given her, that ſhe refuſed to re- 
turn to them, when, repenting of their paſſionate treat- 
* ment of her, they, would have been reconciled to her : 
And, becoming the favourite Daughter of her Mother 
* Sinclair, at the perſuaſions of that abandoned woman, 
* ſhe practiſed to bring on an abortion, which ſhe ef- 
fected, tho? ſhe was ſo far gone, that it had like to have 
* colt her her life, 3 3 
Thus, unchaſtity her firſt crime, murder her next, 
her conſcience became ſeared; and, young as ſhe was, 
and fond of her deceiver, ſoon grew indelicate enough. 


* having ſo thorough-paced a School -miſtreſs, to do all 


ſne could to promote the pleaſures of the man who had 
* ruined her; ſerupling not, with a ſpirit truly diabo- 
* Jical, to endeavour to draw in others to follow her 
example. And it is hardly to be believed what mif- 


 * chiefs of this fort ſhe was the means of effecting ; 


woman 
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woman confiding in, and daring woman; and ſhe 4 

* creature of ſpecious appearance and great art. 
A ſtill viler wickedneſs, if poſſible, remains to be 


1 9 


aid of Sally Martin. 


Her Father dying, her Mother, in hopes to reclaim 
her, as ſhe called it, propoſed to her to quit the houſe 
* of the infamous Sinclair, and to retire with her into 
the country, where her diſgrace, and her then wicked 


way of life, would not be known; and there ſo to live, 


* as fo ſave appearances ; the only virtue ſhe had ever 
taught her; beſides that of endeavouring rather to de- 
- lude than to be de luden... 


4 . 


Jo this Sally conſented; but with no other intention, 


as ſhe often owned (and gloried in it) than to cheat her 


Mother of the greateſt Pore of her ſubſtance, in re- 
c 


venge for conſenting to her being turned out of doors 
* long before, and by way of repriſal for having per- 
* ſuaded her Father, as ſhe would 5 it, to cut her off, 
* in his laſt Will, from any fhare in his fortune. 
his unnatural wickedneſs, in half a year's time, 
* ſhe brought about ; and then the Serpent retired to her 
* obſcene den with her ſpoils, laughing at whar ſhe had 
done; even after it had broken her Mother's heart, as 
it did in a few Months time: A ſevere, but juſt puniſh- 
ment for the unprincipled education ſhe had given her. 
It ought to be added, that this was an iniquity, of 
* which neither Mr. Lovelace, nor any of his friends, 
could bear to hear her boaſt; and always check'd 
her for it whenever ſne did; condemning it with one 


voice: And it is certain, that this and other inſtances 


of her complicated wickedneſs, turned early Love- 
- lace's heart againſt her; and, had ſhe not been ſub- 
* ſervient to him in his other purſuits, he would not 


have endured her: For, ſpeaking of her, he would 


* ſay, Let not any one reproach 26, Jack: 7. Bere is no 


wictedueſs like the wickedneſs of a woman (a). 


A bad education was the preparative, it muſt be 
#2 confeſſed: And for this Sally Martin had reaſon to 
PIT " : , 1:33 DH © | M3 | N thank 
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thank her Parents: As they had reaſon to thank them- 
ſelves, for what followed: But, had ſhe not met with 


a2 Lovelace, ſhe had avoided a Sinclair; and might 


have gone on at the common rate of wives ſo educated ; 


and been the Mother of children turned out to take 
their chance in the world, as ſhe was; ſo many lumps of 


* ſoft wax, fit to take any impreſſion that the firſt acci- 
dent gave them; neither happy, nor making happy; 
every- thing but uſeful, and well off, if not extremely 
* miſerable,” | rh * 

Pol LV Honk row was the daughter of a gentle- 
woman well deſcended; whoſe Huſband, a man of 
family, and of honour, was a Captain in the Guards. 

He died when Polly was about Nine years of age, 
leaving her to the care of her Mother, a lively young 
Lady of about Twenty-ſix; with a genteel proviſion 
for both, _ 5rd von | | 
Her Mother was extremely fond of her Polly; but 
had it not in ber/elf to manifeſt the true, the genuine 
* fondneſs of a Parent, by a ſtrict and guarded edu- 
cation; dreſſing out, and viſiting, and being viſited 
by the gay of her own Sex, and caſting out her eye 
abroad, as one very ready to try her fortune again in 
the married ſtate. 

This induced thoſe airs, and a love to thoſe diver- 
ſions, which make a young widow, of fo lively a 
turn, the unfitteſt Tutreſs in the world, even to her 
* own daughter. i *:e0te] | ED 
Mrs. Horton herſelf having had an early turn to 
* Muſic, and that fort of Reading, which is but an 
earlier debauchery for young minds, preparative to the 
groſſer at riper years, to wit, Romances and Novels, 


Songs and Plays, and thoſe without diſtinction, mo- 
* ral. or immoral, ſhe indulged her daughter in the ſame 


* taſte ; and at thoſe hours, when they could not take 
part in the more active and lively amuſements and Kill. 


times, as ſome call them, uſed to employ Miſs to read 


* to her; happy enough in her own imagination, that, 
* while ſhe was diverting her own ears, and ſometimes, 
Vol. VII. 22 Las 
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as the piece was, corrupting her own heart, and her 
* child's too, ſhe was teaching Miſs to read, and im- 
prove her mind; for it was the boaſt of every tea · table 
* half-hour, That M/s Horton, in propriety, accent, and 
* emphaſis, ſurpaſſed all the young Ladies of her age. 
* And, at other times, complimenting the pleaſed Mo- 
ther —Bleſs me, Madam, with what a ſurpriſing. grace 
* Miſs Horton reads |—She enters into the very ſpirit of 
* ber ſubjeft—This ſhe could have from nobody but you ! 
An intended praiſe ; but, as the ſubjects were, would 
have been a ſevere ſatire in the mouth of an enemy 
* — While the fond, the inconſiderate Mother, with a 
delighted air, would cry, I, I cannot but ſay, Miſs 
Horton does credit to her Tutreſs! And then a Come- 
* bitber, my beſt Love! And, with a kiſs of appro- 
* bation, What a pleaſure to your dear Papa, had he 
lived to ſee your improvements, my Charmer Con- 
* cluding with a ſigh of ſatisfaction; her eyes turning 
round upon the circle, to take in all the ſilent ap- 
* plauſes of theirs! But little thought the fond, the 
* fooliſh Mother, what the plant would be, which was 
* ſpringing up from theſe ſeeds! Little imagined ſhe, 
* that her own ruin, as well as her child's, was to be 
the conſequence of this fine education; and that, in the 
_ « ſame ill-fated hour, the honour both of Mother and 
Daughter was to become a ſacrifice to the intriguing 
* Invader, _ 
* This the laughing girl, when abandoned to her 
evil deſtiny, and in company with her Siſter Sally, 
and others, each recounting their ſettings-out, their 
+ progreſs, and their fall, frequently related to be her 
* education and manner of training-up. 
This, and to fee a ſucceſſion of Humble Servants 
* buzzing about a Mother, who took too much pride 
in addreſſes of that kind, what a beginning, what an 
* example, to a conſtitution of tinder, ſo prepared to 
receive the ſpark ſtruck from the ſteely forehead, and 
* flinty heart, of ſuch a Libertine, as at laſt it was their 
* fortune-to- be encountered by ! | : 
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In ſhort, as Miſs grew up under the influences of 


_ * ſuch a Directreſs, and of books fo light and frothy, 

with the inflaming additions of Muſic, Concerts, 

+ Opera's, Plays, Aſſemblies, Balls, Drums, Routs, and 

* the reſt of the rabble of amuſements of the modern 

* life, it is no wonder, that, like early fruit, ſhe was 
* ſoon ripened to the hand of the inſidious gatherer. 


* At Fifteen, ſhe own'd, ſhe was ready to fanſy her- 


* ſelf the Heroine of every Novel, and of every Comedy 
* ſhe read, ſo well did ſhe enter into the ſpirit of her 
ſubject: She glowed to become the object of ſome 
* Hero's flame; and perfectly longed to begin an in- 
* trigue, and even to be run away with by ſome enter- 
* priſing Lover: Yet had neither Confinement nor Check 
to apprehend from her indiſcreet Mother: Which ſhe 

thought abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a Parthenifſa! 


Nevertheleſs, with all theſe fine modern qualities, 


did ſhe complete her Nineteenth year, before ſhe met 
' with any addreſs of conſequence: One half of her ad- 
* mirers being afraid, becauſe of her gay turn, and but 
middling fortune, to make ſerious applications for her 
* favour ; while others were kept at diſtance, by the ſu- 
perior airs ſhe aſſumed ; and a third ſort, not ſufficiently 
' penetrating the foibles either of Mother or Daughter, 
; 2 kept off by the ſuppoſed watchful care of the 
former. | OE 


* But when the man of intrepidity and intrigue, was 


found, never was Heroine ſo ſoon ſubdued, never 
* Goddeſs fo early ſtript of her celeſtials For, at the 
Opera, a diverſion at which neither ſhe nor her Mo- 
' ther ever miſſed to be preſent, ſhe beheld the ſpecious 
Lovelace; beheld him inveſted with all the airs of he- 
' roic inſult, reſenting a ſlight affront offered to his Sally 


tin, by Two gentlemen who had known her in 


her more hopeful.ſtate, one of whom Mr. Lovelace 
' obliged to ſneak away with a broken head, given with 
the pommel of his ſword, the other with a bloody noſe; 
' neither of them well ſupporting that readineſs of offence, 
which, it ſeems, was a part of their known characters 


to be guilty of. | 
; 2 2 Fs The 
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The gallantry of this action drawing every by- 
ſtander on the ſide of the Hero, O the brave man 

dcried Polly Horton aloud, to her Mother, in a kind 
of rapture, How needful the protection of the Brave to 
* the Fair] with a ſoftneſs in her voice, which ſhe had 
taught herſelf, to ſuit her fanſied high condition of life, 

A ſpeech ſo much in his favour, could not but take 
the notice of a man who was but too ſenſible of the ad- 
* vantages which his fine perſon, and noble air, gave 
* him over the gentler hearts, who was always watching 
every female eye, and who had his ear continually 
turned to every affected voice; for that was one of his 
indications of a proper ſubject to be attempted—fes- 
* ation of every ſort, he uſed to ſay, is a certain fin of 
a wrong: turned head; of a faulty judgment : And upon 
* fuch a baſis I ſeldom build in va in. 
Ns e inſtantly reſolved to be acquainted with a young 
* creature, who ſeemed ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in his fa- 
* vour, Never man had a readier invention for all ſorts 
* of miſchief, He gave his Sally her Cue. He called 
her Siſter in their hearing. And Sally whiſperingly 
* gave the young Lady, and her Mother, in her own 
* way, the particulars of the affront ſhe had received; 
* making herſelf an Angel of Light, to caſt the brighter 
* ray upon the character of her heroic Brother, She par- 
* ticularly praiſed his known and approved courage; and 
* mingled with her praiſes of him, ſuch circumſtances 
relating to his birth, his fortune and endowments, as 
left him nothing to do but to fall in love with the en- 
* amoured Polly. | „„ 
Mr. Lovelace preſently ſaw what turn to give to his 
profeſſions: So brave a man ! yet of manners ſo gentle! 
git the young Lady's taſte: Nor could ſhe ſuſpect the 
heart, that ſuch an aſpect cover d. This was the man! 
*:The very man! ſhe whiſpered to her Mother: And, 
when the Opera was over, his ſervant procuring a 
coach, he undertook, with his ſpecious Siſter, to ſet 
them down at their own lodgings, tho” ſituated a quite 

_ *(different. way, from his: And there were they prevailed 

upon to alight, and partake of a ſlight repaſt. 
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Sally preſſed them to return the favour to her at her 
Aunt Forbes's, and hoped it would be before her Bro- 
ther went to his own ſeet. 
They promiſed her, and named their evening. 
A ſplendid entertainment was provided. The gueſts 
came, having in the interim found all that was ſaid of 
his name, and family, and fortune, to be true. Perſons 
of ſo little ſtrictneſs in their own morals, took it not 


into their heads to be very inquiſitive after his. 


Miuſic and dancing had their ſhare in the entertain- 
ment: Theſe opened their hearts, already half. opened 
by Love: The Aunt Forbes, and the Lover's Siſter, 
kept them open by their own example: The Hero ſung, 
' yowed, promiſed : Their gratitude was moved, their 
* delights were augmented, their hopes increaſed ; their 
confidence was engaged; all their appetites up in arms; 
the rich wines co-operating ; beat quite off their guard, 
and not Thought enough remaining ſo much as for ſuſ- 
* picion ; Miſs, detach'd from her Mother by Sally, 
* ſoon fell a ſacrifice to the ſucceſsful Intriguer. f 
The widow herſelf, half intoxicated, and raiſed as 
* ſhe was with artful mixtures, and inflamed by love un- 
' expectedly tendered by one of the libertines his conſtant 
* companions (to whom an Opportunity was contrived 
' to be given to be afone with her, and that cloſely fol- 
* lowed by Imporitnity) fell into her Daughter's error. 
The conſequences of which, in length of time become- 


ing apparent, grief, ſhame, remorſe, ſeized her heart 


(her own indiſcretion not allowing her to arraign her 
* Daughter's); and ſhe ſurvived not her delivery; leave-. 
ing Polly with child likewiſe : Who, when. delivered, 
being too fond of the gay Deluder to renounce his com- 
' pany, even when ſhe found herſelf deluded, fell into 
* a courſe of extravagance and diſſoluteneſs; ran through 
her fortune in a very little time; and, as an high pre- 
ferment, at laſt, with Sally, was admitted a quarter- 


partner with the deteſtable Sinclair. 


o a6 


All that is neceſſary to add to the Hiſtory of theſe 
* unhappy women, will be compriſed in a very little 


* compals.* | 
: * 2 3 After 
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After the death of the profligate Sinclair, they kept 
on the infamous trade with too much ſucceſs; till an 

ident happened in the houſe—A gentleman of fa. 
mily killed in it in a fray, contending with another for 
a new-vamp'd face. Sally was accuſed of holding the 
gentleman's arm, while his more favoured adverſary 
ran him through the heart, and then made off. And 
ſhe being tried for her life, narrowly eſcaped. 

This accident obliged them to break up houſe-keep- 
ing; and not having been frugal enough of their ill. 
gotten gains (laviſhing upon one, what they got by an- 
- Other) they were compelled, for ſubſiſtence- ſake, to 
enter themſelves as under-managers at ſuch another 
houſe as their own had been. In which ſervice, . ſoon 
after, Sally died of a fever and ſurfeit got by a de- 
bauch : And the other, about a month after, by a vio- 
lent cold, occaſioned thro? careleſſneſs in a Salivation. 


_ Happier Scenes open for the remaining characters; 
for it might be deſcending too low to mention the un- 
timely Ends of Dorcas, and of William, Mr. Love- 
lace's wicked ſervant ; and the pining and conſumptive 
ones of Betty Barnes and Foſeph Leman, unmarried 
both, and in leſs than a year after the happy death of 

their excellent young Lad. 3 
The good Mrs. 1 ſſed the ſmall remainder 
of her life, as happily as te wiſhed, in her beloved 
| foſter-daughter's dairy-houſe, as it uſed to be called: 
As ſhe wiſhed, we repeat; for ſhe had too ſtrong aſpi- 
1 after Another life, to be greatly attached to 
his. 
She laid out the greateſt part of her time in doing 
good by her advice, and by the prudent management 
of the Fund committed to her direction. Having lived 
an exemplary Life from her Youth upwards; and ſeen 
her,Son happily ſettled in the world ; ſhe departed with 
eaſe and calmneſs, without pang or agony, like a tired 
traveller, falling into a ſweet ſlumber : Her laſt words 
- - expreſſing her hope of being reſtored to the a: pf her 
| ſom; 
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Boſotn z and to her own excellent Father and Mother, 
to whoſe care and pains ſhe owed that good Education 


to which ſhe was indebted for all her other bleſſings. 


The Poors Fund, which was committed to her care, 
ſhe reſigned, a week before her death, into the hands 
of Mrs. Hickman, according to the direction of the 
Will, and all the accounts and diſburſements with it; 


which ſhe had kept with ſuch an exactneſs, that that 


Lady declares, that ſhe will follow her method, and 
only wiſhes to diſcharge the truſt as well. 

Miſs Howt was not to be perſuaded to quit her 
mourning for her dear friend, until Six months were 
fully expired: And then ſhe made Mr. HicxMan one 
of the happieſt men in the world. A woman of her fine, 
ſenſe and underſtanding, married to a man of virtue and 
good-nature (who had no paſt capital errors to reflect 
upon, and to abate his joys, and whoſe behaviour to 
Mrs. Hickman is as affectionate, as it was reſpectful to 
Miſs Hoe) could not do otherwiſe. They are already 
bleſſed with two fine children; a Daughter, to whom, 
by joint conſent, they have given the name of her be- 
loved Friend ; and a Son, who bears that of his Father. 

She has allotted to Mr. Hickman, who takes delight 
in doing good (and that as much for its own ſake, as to 
oblige her) bis part of the management of the Poors 
Fund; to be accountable for it, as ſhe pleaſantly ſays, + 
to ber. She has appropriated every. Thurſday morning 
for her part of that management; and takes ſo. much 
delight in the taſk, that ſhe declares it to be one of the 
moſt agreeable of her amuſements. And the more a- 
greeable, as ſhe teaches every one whom ſhe benefits, 
to bleſs rhe Memory of her departed Friend; to whom 
ſhe attributes the merit of all ber own charities, as well 
as the honour of thoſe which ſhe diſpenſes in purſuance 
of her Will. 8 bu a4 
She has declared, That this Fund ſhall never. fail 
while ſhe lives. She has even engaged her Mother to 
contribute- annually to it. And Mr. Hickman has ap- 
propriated twenty pounds a year to the ſame. In con- 

1 * ſideration 
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| fideration of which ſhe allows him to recommend four 


objects yearly to. partake of it. —Allows, is her ſtyle ; 
for ſhe aſſumes the whole prerogative of diſpenſing this 
charity; the only prerogative ſhe does or has occaſion 
to aſſume. In every other caſe, there is but one will 
between them; and that is generally his or bers, as 
either ſpeak firſt, —_ any ſubject, be it what it will. 
Mus. HicxMan, ſhe ſometimes as pleaſantly as gene- 
rouſly. tells him, muſt not quite forget that ſhe was once 
Miss Howe, becauſe if he had not loved her as ſuch, 
and with all her foibles, ſhe had never been Mrs, Hicx- 
MAN. Nevertheleſs ſhe ſeriouſly, on all occaſions, and 
that to others, as well as to himſelf, confeſſes, that ſhe 
owes him unreturnable obligations for his patience with 


o 


her in HER Day, and for his generous Behaviour 70 
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And ſtill the more highly does ſhe eſteem and love 
him, as ſhe reflects upon his paſt kindneſs to her beloved 
Friend; and on that dear Friend's good opinion of him. 


Nor is it leſs grateful to her, that the worthy man joins 


moſt ſincerely with her in all thoſe reſpectful and affe- 

ctionate recollections, which make the memory of the 
Departed precious to Survivors. ane 

Mr. BRELTORD was not ſo deſtitute of humanity and 
affection, as to be unconcerned at the unhappy fate of 
his moſt intimate friend. But when he reflects upon 
the untimely Ends of ſeveral of his companions, but 
juſt mentioned in the preceding hiſtory (a) On the 
ſhocking deſpondency and death of his poor friend Bel- 
ton On the ſignal juſtice which overtook the wicked 
Tomlinſon—On the dreadful exit of the infamous Sin- 
elair—On the deep remorſes of his more valued friend 


—And, on the other hand, on the Example, ſet him 


by the moſt excellent of her Sex—and on her bleſſed 
preparation, and happy departure—And when he con- 


| fiders, as he often does with awe and terror, that his 


wicked habits were ſo rooted in his depraved hart, that 
la) See Vol. VI. p. 100. And p. 215. and 299. of this Vol. 
; 8 . o . ; ; all 


afforded to men of his caſt, or (if they are) but ſeldom 
attended with ſuch happy effects in the Prime of Youth, 


fire: And thinks himſelf obliged to make it his endea- 
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all theſe Warnings, and this lovely Example, ſeemed to 
be but neceſſary to enable him to ſubdue them, and to 
reform ; and that ſuch awakening Calls are hardly ever 


and in the full Vigour of Conſtitution :——W hen he re- 
flects upon all theſe things, he adores the Mercy, which 
thro? theſe Calls has ſnatched him as a brand out of the 


vour to find out, and to reform, any of thoſe who may 
have been endangered by his means ; as well as to re- 
pair, to the utmoſt of his power, any damage or miſ- 
chiefs which he may have occaſioned to others. 
With regard to the Truſt with which he was honoured * 
by the inimitable Lady, he had the pleaſure of acquit- 
ing himſelf of it in a very few months, to every-body's - 
ſatisfaction; even to that of the unhappy family; who 
ſent him their thanks on the occaſion. Nor was he, 
at delivering up his accounts, contented with reſigning 
the Legacy bequeathed to him, to the Uſes, of the Will: 
So that the Poors Fund, as it is called, is become a 
very conſiderable ſum; and will be a laſting bank for 
relief of objects who beſt deſerve relief. 
There was but one Earthly Bleſſing which remained 
for Mr. Belford to wiſh for, in order, morally ſpeaking, 
to ſecure to him all his other bleſſings; and that was, 
the greateſt of all worldly ones, a virtuous and prudent 
Wife. So free a liver as he had been, he did not think 
that he could be worthy of ſuch a one, till, upon an 
impartial examination of himſelf, he found the pleaſure 
he had in his new reſolutions ſo great, and his abhor- 
rence of his former courſes ſo ſincere, that he was the 
leſs apprehenſive of a deviation. | | 
Upon this preſumption, having alſo kept in his mind 
ſome encouraging hints from Mr. Lovelace; and have- 
ing been ſo happy as to have it in his power to oblige 
Lord M. and that whole noble family, by ſome ſer- 
vices grateful to them (the requeſt for which from his 


| unhappy friend was brought over, among other papers, 


| 
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with the dead body, by De la Tour) he beſought that 
Nobleman's Leave toimake his addreſſes to Miſs Cy ar- 


10 TIN MonTacus, the ekdeft of his Lordſhip's two 


Nieces: And making at the fame time fuch propoſals 


of Settlements as were not objetted to, his Lordſhip 


was Pleaſed to uſe his powerful intereſt in his favour. 
And his worthy Niece having no engagement, ſhe had 
the goodneſs to honour Mr. Belford with her hand; and 
thereby made him as completely happy as a man can be, 
who has enormities to reflect upon, which are out of 
his power to atone for, by reafon of the death of ſome 
of the injured parties, and the irreclaimalleneſs of others. 
Happy is the man who, in time of health and 


_ © ſtrength, ſees and reforms the error of his ways !— 


But how much more happy is he, who has no capital 
© and wilful errors to repent of- How unnixed and 
«* fincer? muſt the joys of ſuch a one come to him! 
Lord M. added bountifully in his life-time, as did 
alſo the two Ladies his Siſters, to the fortune of their 


worthy Niece, And as Mr. Belford has been bleſſed 


with a Son by her, his Lordſhip at his death (which 
happened juſt three years after the untimely one of his 


unhappy Nephew] was pleaſed to deviſe to that Son, 


and to his deſcendents for ever (and in caſe of his death 
untnarried, to any other children of his Niece) his 
Hertfordſhire Eſtate (deſigned for Mr. Lovelace) which 
he made up to the value of a moiety of his real Eſtates ; 
bequeathing alſo a moiety of his perſonal to the ſame 
r 5 £617 i 

7 Mis Par TY MonTacve, a fine young Lady [to 
whom her Noble Uncle, at his death, deviſed the other 
moiety of his real and perſonal Eſtates, including his 
Seat in Berkſhire] lives at preſent with her excellent 
Siſter Mrs. Belford; to whom ſhe removed upon 
Lord M's death: But, in all probability, will ſoon be 
the Lady of a worthy Baronet, of antient family, fine 
qualities, and ample fortunes, juſt returned from his 
Travels, with a character ſuperior to the very good one 
he ſet out with: A caſe that very ſeldom happens, al- 
tho* the End of Travel is Improvement, 


2, "NV: mw wm. WW TT FF 
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Colonel Mor DEN, who, with ſo many virtues and ac- 
compliſhments, cannot be unhappy, in ſeveral Letters 
to the Executor, with whom he correſponds from Flo. 
rence having, ſince his unhappy affair with Mr. Love- 


| lace, changed his purpoſe of coming ſo ſoon to reſide 


in England as he had intended] declares, That altho? 
he thought himſelf obliged either to accept of what he 
took to be a challenge, as ſuch z or tamely to acknow- 
lege, that he gave up all reſentment of his Couſin's 
wrongs; and in a manner to beg pardon for having 
ſpoken freely of Mr. Lovelace behind his back; and 
altho* at the time he owns he was not ſorry to be called 
upon, as he was, to take either the one courſe or the 
other; yet now, coolly reflecting upon his beloved 
Couſin's reaſonings againſt Duelling ; and upon the price 
it had too probably coſt the unhappy man; he wiſhes 


be had more fully conſidered thoſe words in his Couſin's 


poſthumous Letter If God will allow him Time for 


* Repentance, why ſhould you deny it him?“ (a). 


To conclude The worthy Widow Lovics con- 


tinues to live with Mr. Belford; and by her prudent 
behaviour, piety, and uſefulneſs, has endeared herſelf 


to her Lady, and to the Whole Family. 


| * (a) Several worthy perſons have wiſhed, that the heinous Pra- 


* tice of Duelling had been more forcibly diſcouraged, by way of 
Note, at the Concluſion of a Work deſigned to recommend the 
' higheſt and moſt important Dodrines of Chriſtianity. It is humbly 
* preſumed, that 'thoſe perſons have not ſufficiently attended to 
* what is already done on that ſubject in Vol. I. Letter lv. and in 


Vol. VII. Letters xxxii, lix. Ix. xi.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
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Several Objections that have been made, as well 
to the Cataſtrophe as to different Parts of the 
preceding Hiſtory, are briefly conſidered. 


H E foregoing Work having been publiſhed 
at three different periods of time, the Author, 
in the courſe of its publication, was favoured 
with many anonymous Letters, in which the Writers 
differently expreſſed their wiſhes with regard to the 
apprehended cataſtrophe, mY 
Moſt of thoſe directed to him by the gentler Sex, 
turned in favour of what they called a Foriunate End- 
ing. Some of the fair writers,  enamoured, as they 
declared, with the character of the Heroine, were 
_ warmly ſalicitaus to have her made happy: And others, 
* likewiſe of their mind, inſiſted that Poetical Fuſtice 
required that it ſhould be ſo. And when, ſays one 
* ingenious Lady, "whoſe undoubted motive was good- 
nature and humanity, it muſt be concluded, that it 
is in an author's power to make his piece end as he 
* pleaſes, why ſhould he not give pleaſure rather than 
* Pain to the Reader whom he has intereſted in favour 

of his principal characters? 
Others, and ſome Gentlemen, declared againſt Tra- 
* gedies in general, and in favour of Comedies, almoſt 
in the words of Lovelace, who was ſupported in his 
_ * taſte by all the women at Mrs. Sinclair's, and by = 
8 clair 
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* Clair herſelf. © I have too much Feeling, ſaid he (a). 
There is enough in the world to make our hearts 
* ſad, without carrying grief into our diverſions, and 
** making the diſtreſſes of others our own. T 

* And how was this. happy ending to be brought 
* about ? Why, by this very eaſy and trite expedient ; 

2 to wit, by reforming Lovelace, and marrying him to 
Clariſſa—Not, however, abating her one of her tryals, 
* nor any of her ſufferings [for the ſake of the ſport 
her diſtreſſes would give to the tender- hearied reader 
* as ſhe went along] the laſt outrage excepted: That 
* indeed, partly in compliment to Lovelace himſelf, 

| * and partly for delicacy-ſake, they were willing to ſpare 

. . her. "th bh . 1 | ; 

* But whatever were the fate of his work, the Author 
was reſolved to take a different method. He always 
thought, that ſudden Converſions, ſuch eſpecially, as 
were left to the candour of the Reader to ſuppoſe and 

nate out, had neither Art, nor Nature, nor even 
Probability, in them; and that they were moreover 
of very bad example. To have a Lovelace for a ſe- 
- ries of years glory in his wickedneſs, and think that 
he had nothing to do, but as an act of grace and fa- 
* vour to hold out his hand to receive that of the beſt of 
* women, whenever he pleaſed, and to have it thought, 
that Marriage would be a ſufficient amends for all his 
* enormities to others, as well as to her; he could 
* not bear that. Nor is Reformation, as he has ſhewn 
* in another piece, to be ſecured by a fine face ; by 
* a paſſion that has ſenſe for its object; nor by the 
* goodneſs of a Wife's heart, or even example, if the 
* heart of the Huſband be not graciouſly touched by the 

Divine Finger. IN l 

* It will be ſeen by this time, that the Author had a 
great end in view. He has lived to ſee Scepticiſm 
and Infidelity openly avowed, and even endeavoured 

to be propagated from the Preſs : The great doctrines 
of the Goſpel brought into queſtion: Thoſe 4 _ 


—B 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 358. 
= : | | 
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denial and martiſication blotted out of the catalogue 
* of chriſtian virtues: And-a taſte. even to wantonneſs 
for aut- door pleaſure and luxury, to the general ex- 
* cluſion. of domeſtic as well as public virtue, indu- 


* Rriouſly promoted among all ranks and degrees of 


. people. KI 1 | | 
In this general depravity, when even the Pulpit has 
* laſk great part of its weight, and the Clergy are con- 
+ ſidered as a body of imergfted men, the Author 
thought he ſhould be able to anſwer it to his own 
heart, be the ſucceſs what it would, if he threw in 
his mite towards introducing a Reformation ſo much 
wanted: And be imagined, that if in an age given 
up to diverſion and entertainment, he could Beal in, 
as may be ſaid, and inveſtigate the great doctrines of 
+ Chriſtianity under the faſhionable guiſe of an amuſc- 
ment ; he ſheuld be moſt likely to ſerve his pur- 
| ? poſe. 3 remembring chat of the Poet: 1 458 


A verſe may find him who à ſermon flies, 
And turn delight inta 4 ſacrifice. © 
He was reſolved therefore to attempt ſomething 
that never yet had been done. He conſidered, that 
* the Tragic poets, have as ſeldom made their heroes 
trug objects of pity, as the Comic theirs laudable ones 


Av of imitation: And ſtill more rarely have made them 


* in; their deaths look forward to; a future Hope. 
And thus, when they die, they ſeem totally to periſh, 

_ + Death, in ſuch inſtances, muſt appear 4 It 
* muſt be conſidered as the greateſt evil. But why is 
, wa ſet in ſhocking lights, when it is the univerſal 
* He has indeed thought fit to paint the death of 

the wicked as terrible as he could paint it. But he 
* has endeavoured to draw that of the good in ſuch an 
 » amiable manner, that the very Balaams of the world 

+ ſhould not forbear to wiſn that their latter end might 
* be like that of the Heroine. Su 
And after all, what is the poetical juftice ſo much 
. : $ * Con- 
n 
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* contended far by ſome, as the generality of writers have 
* managed it,* but another fort of diſpenſation than that 
with which God, by Revelation, | teaches us, He has 
thought fit to exerciſe mankind ; whom placing here 
only in a ſtate of probation, he hath ſo intermingled 
good and evil, as to neceſſitate us to look forward for 
a more equal diſpenſation of both. 2 

The author of the Hiſtory (or rather Dramatic 
Narrative) of Clariſſa, is therefore well juſtified by the 
Chriſtian Syſtem, in deferring to extricate ſuffering 
Virtue to the time in which it will meet with the Com- 
letion of its Reward, 

But not abſolutely to ſhelter the conduct obſerved in 
it under the ſanction of Religion [an authority perhaps 
not of the greateſt weight with ſome of our modern 
critics} it muſt be obſerved, that the author is juſtified 
in its Cataſtrophe by the greateſt maſter of reaſon, and 
the beſt judge of compoſition, that ever lived. The 
learned Reader knows we muſt mean Ar1sSTOTLE; 
whoſe ſentiments in this matter we ſhall beg leave to 
deliver in the words of a very amiable writer of our 
own Country. | : 

The Engliſh writers of Tragedy, ſays Mr. Addi- 


« ſon (a), are poſſeſſed with a notion, that when they 


« repreſent a virtuous or innocent perſon in diſtreſs, 
they ought not to leave him till they have delivered 
him out of his troubles, or made him triumph over 
his enemies. | | | | 

This error they have been led into by a ridiculous 
* doctrine. in Modern Criticiſm, that they are obliged 
to an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
and an impartial execution of poetical juſtice. 


Who were the firſt that eſtabliſhed this rule, I 


* know not; but I am ſure it has no foundation in 
* NaTuRE, in ReAso0N, or in the PRAcrieg or THe 
+ ANDIRNE ˙ +. | 
We find, that good and evil happen alike unto 
* ALL Men on this fide the grave: And as the 
„ | 6 0 
„ et rg! | Prm- 
(a) Spectator, Vol. I. Ne XL. 
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principal deſign of Tragedy is to raiſe commiſeration 
and terror in the minds of the audience, we ſhall de- 
feat this great end, if we always make Virtue and 


Innocence happy and ſucceſsful. 


Whatever croſſes and diſappointments a g000 man 
ſuffers in the Body of the Tragedy, they will make 


but ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when we know, 


that, in the lad Ad, he is to arrive at the end of 
his wiſhes and defies: 


When we ſee him engaged in the depth of his af- 


flictions, we are apt to comfort ourſelves, becauſe 
we are ſure he will find his way out of them, and 
that his grief, how great ſoever it may be at preſent, 
will ſoon terminate in gladneſs. 

For this reaſon, the antient Writers of Tragedy 
treated men in their Plays, as they are dealt with 


in the World, by making Virtue ſometimes happy 
and ſometimes miſerable, as they found it in the 


Fable which they made choice of, or as it might 
affect their Audience in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner. 


.. * Ariſtotle canfiden the Tragedics that were written 


+ 2; 2 * 4 - 4 » 
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. So 


in either of thoſe kinds; and obſerves, that thoſe 
which ended unhappily had always pleaſed the people, 
and carried away the Prize, in the public difp utes of 
the Stage, from thoſe that ended happily. 

Terror and Commiſeration leave a pleaſing anguiſh 
in the mind, and fix the Audience in ſuch aſerious 
compoſure of thought, as is much more laſting and 


delightful, than eny little tranſient Starts of Joy and 


Satisfaction. 

« Accordingly we find, that more of our Engliſh 
Tragedies have ſucceeded, in which the Favourites of 
the Audience ſink under their calamities, than thoſe 


in which they recover themſelves out of them. 


A = 


The beſt Plays of this kind are The Orphan, Venice 
Preſerved, Alexander the Great, Theodoſius, All for 
Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, -  Othells, &c. 


King Lear is an admirable Tiny of the ſame 


kind, 
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© kind, as Shakeſpeare wrote it: But as it is reformed 


according to the chimerical notion of PozTICAL 


* JuSTICE, in my humble opinion it has loſt half 
© its beauty, 

At the ſame time I muſt allow, that * are very 
© noble Tragedies, which have been framed upon the 


other Plan, and have ended happily ; as indeed moſt of 
the good Tragedies which Ws been written ſince the 


« ſtarting; of the above-mentioned Criticiſm, have taken 
* this turn: As The Mourning: Bride, Tamerlane (a), 


« Ulyſſes, Phedra and Hippolytus, with moſt of Mr. 
Dryden's. I muſt alſo allow, that many of Shake- 
0 Hoary 8, and ſeveral of the celebrated Tragedies of 


Antiquity, are caſt in the ſame form. I do not there- 


fore diſpute againſt this way of writing Tragedies; but 


* againſt the Criticiſm that would eſtabliſh. This as the 


only method; and by that means would very much 


* cramp the Engliſh T ragedy, and perhaps give a Wrong 


$ bent to the genius of our writers,” 
This ſubject is er conlidered 1 in a Letter to the 


| en 0% 


I find your opinias, its the author of it, con- 
* cerning the late- invented term called Poetical Fuſtice, 
is controyerted by ſome eminent critics. I have 
drawn up ſome additional arguments to ſtrengthen 
the opinion which you have there delivered; having 
* endeayoured to go to the bottom of that matter. 

The moſt perfect man has vices enough to draw 
down puniſhments upon his head, and to juſtify Pro- 
evidence in regard to any miſeries that may befal him. 
For this reafon I cannot think but that the inſtruction 


and moral are much finer, where a man who is vir- 


tuous in the main of his character falls into diſtreſs, 
** and ſinks under the blows of fortune, at the end of 
* Tragedy, than when he is repreſented as happy and 


5 triumphant. Such an example corrects the inſolence 


(a) Vet in Tamerlane, two of the moſi amiable charaBters, Mo- 
neſes and Arpaſia, ſuffer death. oe 
(5) See Spect. Vol. VII. Nv 548. 
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of human nature, ſoftens the mind of the beholder 
»*« with fentiments of pity and compaſſion; comforts him 
under his own private affliction, and teaches him not 
to judge of mens virtues by their ſucceſſes (a). I can- 
not think of one real hero in all antiquity ſo far raiſed 
above human infirmities, that he might not be very 

naturally reprefented in a Tragedy as plunged in mif- 
. *© fortunes and calamities. The Poet may ſtill find out 

** ſome prevailing paſſion or indiſcretion in his cha- 
+ rater, and ſhew it in ſuch a manner as will ſufficiently 
 ** acquit Providence of any injuſtice in his ſufferings: 
For, as Horace obſerves, the beſt man is faulty, tho? 
*© not in ſb great a degree as thoſe whom we generally 
call vicious men (5). 

If ſuch a ſtrict Poetreal Juſtice ( _—_ the Letter- 

* writer ), as ſome gentlemen inſiſt upon, were to be 

*< obſerved in this art, there is no manner of reaſon why 


eit ſhould not extend to heroic Poetry, as well as Tra- 


*« gedy. But we find it ſo little obſerved in Homer, 
that his Achilles is placed inthe greateſt point of glory 
and ſucceſs, tho' his Character is morally vicious, and 
only pozcically good, if I may uſe the phraſe of our 
modern Critics. The 2nd is filled with innocent 
** unhappy perſons. Niſus and Euryalus, Lauſus and 
Pallas, come all to unfortunate ends. The Poet takes 
** notice in particular, that, in the ſacking of Troy, 
Ripheus ou, Who was n Hon 21 man among the 
* enn 


r 
Ws i fuit inTtucris, & N ** | 
is aliter viſum oft, — _ 


The gods thought fit. --Soblameleſs bee fa, 
Who lov*d fair Juſtice, and obſery'd i it well. „ 


1 A caution that our Bleded Savio ar himſelf gives in hs caſe 
of the | Eighteen perſons killed by the Fall of the tower of Siloam, 
Luke xiii. 4 

(6) * Vitiis nemo fore naſcitur : yas ile 

| R * . 


m, 


nd 
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*© And that Pantheus could neither be preſerved by 
his tranſcendent piety, nor by the holy Slew of Apollo, 


*« whoſe prieſt he was: 


ec te tua plurima, Porthdii | 
_ ** Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit, En. II. 


**. Nor could thy piety thee, Pantheus, ſave, 
Nor ev'n thy prieſthood, from an early grave. 


** I might here mention the practice of antient Tragic 

s #. Form! both. Greek and Latin; but as this particular 
. touched upon in the Paper above-mentioned, I ſhall 
it over in ſilence. 1 could produce paſſages out 

4 4 Ariſtotle in favour of my opinion: And if in one 


place he ſays, that an abſolutely virtuous man ſhould 
not be repreſented as unhappy, this does not juſtify 


'* any one who-ſhall think fit to bring in an abſolutely 


* virtuous man upon the ſtage. Thoſe who are ac- 


** quainted with that author's way of writing, know ve 
*« well, that to take the whole extent of his ſubject into 
e his diviſions of it, he often makes uſe of ſuch caſes as 

are imaginary, and not reducible to practice. 

I ſhall conclude, ſays this gentleman, with obſerv- 
ing, that tho' the Spectator above-mentioned is ſo far 
e againſt the rule of Poetical Fuſtice, as to affirm, that 
good men may meet with an unhappy Cataſtrophe in 
Tragedy, it does not ſay, that ill men may go off un- 
* puniſhed. The reaſon for this diſtinction is very 


plain; namely, becauſe the beſt of men ſas. is ſaid 


above] have faults enough to juſtify Providence for 
any misfortunes and afflictions which may befal them; 


but there are many men ſo criminal, that they can 


4 * have no claim or pretence to happineſs. The beſt of 

* men may deſerve puniſhment but the worſt of men 
cannot deſerve happineſs.” 

Mr. Addiſon, as we have ſeen above, tells us, that 

' Ariſtotle, in conſidering the Tragedies that were 


written in either of the kinds, obſerves, that thoſe 


which ended unhappily had always pleaſed the people, 
; and carried away the prize, in the public — of the 
Aa 2 Stage, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Stage, from thoſe that ended happily. - And we ſhall 

- take leave to add, that this preference was given at a 
time when the entertainments of the Stage were com- 
mitted to the care of the magiſtrates ;, when the prizes 
contended for were given by the State; when, of con- 
ſequence, the emulation among writers was ardent; and 
when learning was at the higheſt PREY of glory 1 in that 


renowned commonwealth. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Abe ens, in this 


their higheſt age of taſte and politeneſs, were leſs hu- 
mane, leſs tender-hearted, than we of the preſent. But 
they were not afraid of being moved, nor aſbamed of 


ſhewing themſelves to be 79, at the diſtreſſes they ſaw 


well painted and repreſented. In ſhort, they were of 


the opinion, with the wiſeſt of men, That it was better 


to go to the bouſe of mourning than to the houſe of mirth;, 


and had fortitude enough to truſt themſelves with their 
own generous grief, becauſe they found their hearts 


mended by it. 50 
Thus alſo Horace, and the police Romans in the 


Auguſtan age, wiſhed to be affected: 


Ae ne forte putes me, quæ facere ip/e recuſem, 
Cum recte trattant alii, laudare maligne; 


Ille per extentum funem mi bi poſſe videtur 


ener 


Ire poeta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 


Irritat, nulcet; falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus; & mado me Thebis, modo ponit FRO. 


Thus Engliſhed by Mr. Pope: 


Yet, left you think I railly more than, teach, 
Or praiſe malignly Aris I cannot reach, 

Let me, for once, preſume t'inſtruct the times 
To know the Poet from the Man of Rhymes. 
*Tis He who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns ; 


.  Enrage—compoſe—with more than magic art, 
With pity and with terror tear my heart; KW 65 

And ſnatch me ofer the earth, or thro? the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 


Our 


ur 
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Our fair readers are alſo deſired to attend to what a 


celebrated Critic (a) of a neighbouring nation ſays on 


the nature and deſign of Tragedy, from the rules laid 
down by the ſame great Antient. | 
Tragedy, ſays he, makes man modeſt, by repreſent- 
ing the great maſters of the earth humbled ; and it 
© makes him tender and merciful, by thewing him the 
« trange accidents of life, and the unforeſeen r= 
which the moſt important perſons are ſubject. 
But becauſe Man is naturally timorous and com- 
© paſſionate, | he may fall into other extremes. Too 
much fear may ſhake his conſtancy of mind, and too 
much compaſſion may enfeeble his equity. *Tis the 
« buſineſs of Tragedy to regulate theſe two weakneſſes. 
It prepares and arms him againſt diſgraces, by ſhewing 
them fo frequent in the moſt conſiderable perſons; 
and he will ceaſe to fear extraordinary accidents, when 
he ſees. them happen to the higheſt part of Mankind. 
And ſtill more efficacious, we may add, the example 
will be, when he ſees them happen to the beſt. : 
But as the end of Tragedy is to teach men not to 
© fear too weakly common misfortunes, it ae alſo to 
teach them to ſpare their compaſſion for objects that 
: * deſerve. it. For there is an injuſtice in being moved 
© at the affliftions of thoſe who deſerve to be miſerable. 
* We may ſee, without pity, Clytemneſtra ſlain by. her 


© ſon Oreſtes in Aſchylus, becauſe ſhe had murdered 


* Agamemnon her huſband ; yet we cannot ſee Hip- 
* polytus die by the plot of his Stepmother Phædra, in 
Euripides, without compaſſion, becauſe he died not, 


but for being chaſte and virtuous.* 


* Theſe are the great authorities ſo favourable to the 
* ſtories that end unhappily. And we beg leave to re- 
inforce this inference from them, That if the tempo- 


* rary ſufferings of the Virtuous and the Good can be 


* accounted for and juſtified on Pagan principles, many 
more and infinitely ſtronger reaſons will occur to a 
, Chriſtian Reader in behalf of what are called unhappy 
"AS 2 "Ci 
0 Rapin, on Ariſtotle's Poetics. 
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« Cataſtrophes from the conſideration of the doctrine of 
future reward; which is every-where 2 in- 
forced in the Hiſtory of Clariſſa. 
Of this (to give but one inſtance) an ingenious Mo.- 
dern, diſtinguiſhed by his rank, but much more for his 
excellent defence of ins of the moſt i important do- 
* Etrines of Chriſtianity, appears convinced in the con- 
 - clufion of a pathetic Monody, lately publiſhed ; in 
_ © which, after he had deplored, as a man without hope, 
* (expreſſing ourſelves in the Scripture phraſe): the lofs of 
an excellent Wife; he thus confoles himſelf : 


« Yet, O my foul! thy riling murmurs ay, 
e.M or dare th All-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt bis ſupreme decree _ 
|  * With impious grief complain. 
* That all tby full-blown joys at once ſhould fade, 
Mat his moſt righteous Will: And be that Will obey'd. 


mould thy fond love his grace to her controul, 
Aud in theſe low abodes of fin and pain 
Hier pure, exalted ſoul, __ 
. + Unjuſtly, for thy partial. good, detain? 
* Ne—rather ftrive thy groveling mind to. raiſe 
Dy ſo that unclonded Blaze, 
* That beavꝰ' ny radiance of eternal light, 
n which enthron d ſhe now with pity als 
How frail, how inſecure, how flight _ 
* Is ev'ry mortal Bliſs. _ 


8 But of infinitely greater weig ght than all that bo 
been above produced on * ages are the words of 
by the Pſalmiſt. I 

e As for me, ſays he (a), my feet were almoſt gone, 
* my ſteps had well-nigh ſſipt: For J was envious at the 
r fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of the wicked. For 
their ſtrength is firm: They are not in trouble as 
0 * men; neither are they plagued like other 4 Ther 
. ** I new 
(., Palm b. | 
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Their eyes ſtand out with fatneſs : They have more 
than their heart could wiſh—Verily I have cleanſed 
mine heart in vain, and waſhed my hands in inno- 
** cence; for all the day long have I been plagued, and 
** chaſtened every morning. When I thought to know 
** this, it was too painful for me. Until I went into the 
ſanctuary of God]; then underſtood I their end 


Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory. 


'* This is the Plalmiſt's comfort and dependence. And 
* ſhall man, preſuming to alter the common courſe of 


nature, and, ſo far as he is able, to elude the tenure by 


* which frail mortality indiſpenſibly holds, imagine, that 
he can make a better diſpenſation ; and by calling it 
* Poetical Fuſtice, indirectly reflect on the Divine? 
The more pains have been taken to obviate the ob- 
jections ariſing from the notion of Poetical Fuftice, as the 


docttine built upon it had obtained general credit among 
us; and as it mult be confeſſed to have the appearance 


of humanity and good-nature for its ſupports. And yet 
nion, that he might have been excuſed referring to them 
for the vindication of þ:s Cataſtrophe, even by thoſe 


who are adyocates for the contrary opinion; ſince the 


notion of Poetical Juſtice, founded on the modern rules, 
has hardly ever been more ſtrictly obſerved in works of 
this nature, than in the preſent performance. = _. 
For, Is not Mr. Lovelace, who could perſevere in his 
villainous views, againſt the ſtrongeſt and moſt frequent 
convictions and remorſes that ever were ſent to awaken 


and reclaim a wicked man Is not this great, this w:1ful 


tranſgreſſor, condignly uniſbed; and his puniſhment 
brought on thro' the intelligence of the very Joſeph 


Leman whom he had corrupted (a); and by means of 


the very women whom he had debauched (4)—Is not 


Mr. Belton, who has an Uncle's Baſtened death to an- 


fiver for (c) Are not the «whole Harlowe-family—Is 
(qa) See Vol. VII. p. 3o1, 302. (5) Ibid. p. 315. 
e) See Vol. VI. p. 268. | | Who. 


the writer of the Hiſtory of Clariſſa is humbly of opi- 


Aa 4 a not 
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not the vile Tomlinſon—Are not the infamous Sinclair, 
and her wretched partners—And even the wicked Ser- 
vants, who, with their eyes open, contributed their 
8 to the carrying on of the vile ſchemes of their re- 
ſpective principals— Are they' not All likewiſe exemplarily | 
puniſhed? 

On the other hand, Is not Miſs Howz, for her noble 
friendſhip to the exalted Lady in her calamities—Is not 
Mr. HIcK MA, for his unexceptionable morals, and in- 
tegrity of life—Is not the repentant and not ungenerous 
BE LFORD—Is not the worthy Non ro made * ignally 
ba y 2 : | 
"ea who, that are in "earneſt in their r e of 


* +54 


parts of it which" are pro te to carry with them the 
* force of Example; ep 
** conſiſtent with the defign of the whole, and with human 
Nature. ee 
th Several perſons $4 cenſured the Heroine as too 
cold in her love, to o haughty, and even ſometimes 
provoking. But we, may preſume to fay, that this 
* objection has arifen' from want of attention to the 


Story, to the Se of W. and to, her Ft 
: cular ſituation. | 2 


5 


r 


fletions—* I ſhall not live e alyays——May my Cloſing Scene be 
* happy!” 


She had her wiſh, It was happy. 


2 It 
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1 was not intended that ſhe ſhould be in Love, but 
in Liking only, if that expreſſion may be admitted. It 
is meant to be every - where inculcated in the Story, for 
* Example*ſake, that ſhe never would have married Mr. 
Lovelace, becauſe of his immoralities, had ſhe been 
left to herſelf; and that her ruin was principally owng 

* tothe perſecutions of her friends. 

What is too generally called Love, ought (EE 

as generally) to be called by another name. Cupidity, 

or a Paphian Stimulus, as ſome women, even of con- 
dition, have acted, are not words too harſh to be ſub- 

* ſtituted on the occaſion, however grating they may be 
to delicate ears. But take the word Love in the gen- 
tleſt and moſt honourable ſenſe, it would have been 

thought by ſome highly improbable, that Clariſſa 

ſhould have been able to ſhew ſuch a command of her 
paſſions, as makes ſo diſtinguiſhing a part of her Cha- 
rater, had ſhe been as violently in Love, as certain 

warm and fierce ſpirits would have had her to be. A 
few Obſervations are thrown in by way of Note in the 

 Spreſent Edition, at proper places, to obviate this Ob- 

- jection, or rather to beſpeak the Attention of haſty 
Readers to what lies obviouſly before them. For thus 
the Heroine anticipates this very Objection, expoſtu- 
+ lating with Mifs Howe, on her contemptuous treat- 
ment of Mr. Hickman ; which [far from being guilty 

of the ſame fault herſelf] ſhe did on all occaſions, and 
* declares ſhe would do, whenever Miſs Howe forgot 

* herſelf, altho' ſhe had not a day to live: 

O my dear, fays ſhe, that it had been my Lot (as 1 
vas not permitted to live ſingle) to have met with a 
man, by whom I could have acted generoully and un- 
hs reſervediyjl 
Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order to have a 
pretence againſt me, taxed my behaviour to him with 

« ſtiffneſs and diſtance. You, at one time, thought me 
” Me of ſome degree of Prudery. Difficult ſituations | 
* ſhould be allowed for; which often make ſeemin 
*£ occaſions for cenſure unavoidable. I deſerved not 


blame 


* 
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blame from hin, who made mine difficult. And if I 
** had had any other man to deal with than Mr. Lovelace, 
** or had he had but half the merit which Mr. Hickman 
o& has, you, my Dear, ſhould have found, that my 
Doctrine, on this Subject, ſhould haye governed my 
Practice. See this whole Letter (a); See alſo Mr, 
* Lovelace's Letter N* Ixxvii. Vol. VII. p. 310. & /z. 


© where, juſt before his Death, he entirely acquits her 


* conduct on this head. P 
It has been thought by ſome worthy and ingenious 
perſons, that if Lovelace had been drawn an Infidel 
or Scoffer, his Character, according to the Taſte of the 
* preſent worſe than Sceptical Age, would have been 
more natural. It is, however, too well known, that 
there are very many perſons, of his Caſt, whoſe actions 
* diſcredit their belief. And are nor the very Devils, in 
* Scripture, ſaid to believe and tremble ? | 


: 


But the Reader muſt have obſerved, that great, and, 


it is hoped, good Uſe, has been made throughout the 
Work, by drawing Lovelace an Infidel only in Pra- 


Aice; and this as well in the arguments of his friend 
* Belford, as in his own frequent Remorſes, when 


touched with temporary Compunction, and in his laſt 


Sdenes; which could not have been made, had either 
of them been painted as ſentimemtal Unbelievers. Not 
* to ſay, that Clariſſa, whoſe great Objection to Mr. Wy- 
* erſy was, that he was a Scoffer, muſt have been inex- 
* cuſable had ſhe known Lovelace to be ſo, and had given 


the leaſt attention to his Addreſſes. - On the contrary, 


thus ſhe comforts herſelf, when ſhe thinks ſhe mult be 
his This ane conſolation, however, remains: He 
*© is not an Infidel, an Unbeliever. Had he been an 
*© Tnfidel, there would have. been no room at all for 
hope of him; but (priding himſelf as he does in his 
fertile invention) he would have been utterly aban- 


* doned, irreclaimable, and a Savage (2) And it muſt 


be obſerved, that Scoffers are too witty in their own 
(a) Vol. VII. p. 64, 65. of the Firſt Edition; and Vol. VI. 
p. 305. of this. (5) Vol. IV. Pp. 122. 


Opinion; 
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opinion; in other words, value themſelves too much 


upon their profligacy, to aim at concealing it, 


Beſides, had Lovelace added ribbald jeſts upon Re- 


C ligion, to his other liberties, the freedoms which would 


then have paſſed between him and his friend, muſt have 
, been of a nature truly infernal. And this farther hint 
was meant to be given, by way of inference, that the 


man who allowed himſelf in thoſe liberties either of 


* ſpeech or action, which Lovelace thought ſhameful, 
vas ſo far a worſe man than Lovelace, For this reaſon 
is he every-where made to treat jeſts on ſacred things 


and ſubjects, even down to the Mythology of the Pa- 


gans, among Pagans, as undoubted marks of the ill- 
. ONT of 1 Hol ; obſcene images and talk, as 
* liberties too ſhameful for even Rakes to allow. them- 
* ſelves in; and injuſtice to creditors, and in matters of 
' Meum and Tuum, as what it was beneath him to be 
e 5 1 

* Some have objected to the meekneſs, to the tame- 


* neſs, as they will have it to be, of the character of 


* Mr. Hickman. And yet Lovelace owns, that he roſe 
upon him with great ſpirit in the interview between 


trhem; once, when he thought a reflection was but 


implied on Miß Howe (a); and another time, when 


he imagined him/eff treated contemptuouſly (5). Miſs 
Howe, it muſt be owned (tho' not to the credit 


* of her own character) treats him ludicrouſly on ſeveral 
occaſions. But ſo ſhe does her Mother. And per- 


- * haps a Lady of her lively turn would have treated as 
* whimſically any man but a Lovelace. Mr. Belford 
* ſpeaks of him with honour and reſpect (c). So does 
Colonel Morden (d). And fo does Clariſſa on every 
occaſion. And all that Miſs Howe herſelf ſays of 
him, tends more to his reputation than diſcredit (e), 


* as Clariſſa indeed tells her (). 


le) Vol. VI. p. 10. I (e) See Vol. I. p. 314—319. 
( Vol. VI. p. 14. and Vol. III. p. 44, 45. 
(5). Vol. VI p. 71. (/) Val. I. P. 363. 


(4) Vol. VII. P. 244. 


— 


And 


— — — — 
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And as to Lovelace's treatment of him, the Reader 
* muſt have obſerved, that it was his way to treat eve! 
* man with contempt, partly by way of ſelf-exaltation, 
* and partly to ay the natural gaiety of his diſpoſition. 
He ſays himſelf to Belford (g), Thou knoweſt I love 
*© him not, Jack; and a we love not, we cannot 
allow a merit to; perhaps not the merit they ſhould 
be granted. (E's and diffident men, writes 
* Belford, to Lovelace, in praiſe of Mr. Hickman, 
* wear not foon off thoſe little preciſeneſſes, which 
the confident, if ever they had them, preſently get 
over (5). 
But, as Miſs be treats her Mother as freely as 
* ſhe does her Lover; ſo does Mr. Lovelace take ſtill 
greater liberties with Mr. Belford, than he does with 
* Mr. Hickman, with reſpect to his perſon, air, and ad- 
4 dreſs, as Mr. Belford himſelf hints to Mr. Hickman (i). 
And yet he is not fo readily believed to the diſcredit of 
* Mr. Belford, by the Ladies in general, as he is when 
he diſparages Mr. Hickman. " Wherics c can this Per. 
7 ality ariſe ?— 
* Mr. Belford had been a Rate: But was in a way of 
* reformation. | 
* Mr. Hickman had always 505 a a 6 man. 
* And Lovelace confidently ſays, That the women 
* love a man whoſe regard for them is ne in 
* the knowlege of them (k). | 
Nerertheel. it muſt be owned, that it was not pro- 
* poſed to draw Mr. Hickman, as the man of whom the 
Ladies in general were likely to be very fond. Had it 
* been ſo, Goodneſs of heart, and Gentleneſs of manners, 
great Aſiduity, and iaviolable and modeſt Love, would 
not of themſelves have been ſuppoſed ſufficient recom- 
* mendations. He would not have been allowed the 
* leaſt ſhare of preciſeneſs or formality, altho* thoſe de- 
* fets might have been imputed to his reverence for 


(s) Vol. VI, p. 1. (1) Vol. VII. p. 197. 
% Vol, VI. p. 71. (*) Vol. IV. p. 302. 
| * the 
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the object of his paſſion: But in his character it was 
deſigned to ſhew, that the ſame man could not be 
every-thing; and to intimate to Ladies, that in chuſing 


companions for life, they ſhould rather prefer the ho- 


neſt heart of a Hickman, which would be all their own, 
than to riſque the chance of ſharing, perhaps with ſcores, 
(and ſome of thoſe probably the moſt profligate of the 
Sex) the volatile miſchievous; one of a: Lovelace: In 
hort, that they ſhould chuſe, if they wiſhed for du- 
rable happineſs, for rectitude of mind, and not for ſpe- 
cciouſneſs of perſon or addreſs: Nor make a jeſt of a 

good man in favour of a bad one, who would make a 
jeſt of them and of their whole Sex. 

Two Letters, however, by way of accommodation, 
are inſerted in this edition, which perhaps will give 
Mr. Hickman's character ſome heightening with ſuch 

Ladies, as love ſpirit in a man; and had rather ſuffer 


* 


by it, than not meet with it.— 


* Women, born to be controul d, rene) 
* Stoop to the Forward and the Bold, 


5 * F 


Some have wiſhed that the St ry had been told in 


* the uſual narrative way of telling Stories enen 
amuſe and divert, and not in Letters written by the 
reſpective perſons whoſe hiſtory is given in them. The 
author thinks he ought not to preſcribe to the taſte of 
* others ; but imagined himſelf at liberty to follow his 
* own. He perhaps miſtruſted his talents for the nar- 
rative kind of writing. He had the good fortune to 
* ſucceed in the Epiſtolary way once before. A Story 
in which ſo many perſons were concerned either prin- 
* cipally or collaterally, and of characters and diſpoſitions 
* ſo various, carried on with tolerable connexion and 
perſpicuity, in a ſeries of Letters from different perſons, 
without the aid of digreſſions and epiſodes foreign to 
the principal end and deſign, he thought had novelty 
* to be pleaded for it: And that, in the preſent age, he 
* ſuppoſed would not be a ſlight recommendation. 
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But beſides what has been ſaid above, and in the 
* Preface, on this head, the following opinion of an in- 
* genious and candid F oreigner, on this manner of 
writing, may not be improperly inſerted here. 
„The method which the Author has purſued in the 
*« Hiſtory of Clariſſa, is the ſame as in the Life of 
** Pamela : Both are — in familiar Letters by the 
parties themſelves, at the very time in which the 
* events happened: And this method has given the 
** author great advantages, which he could not have 
** drawn from any other ſpecies of narration. The mi- 
nute particulars of events, the ſentiments and con- 
verſation of the parties, are, upon this plan, exhi- 
** bited with all the warmth and ſpirit, that the paſſion 
'* ſuppoſed to be predominant at the very time, could 
produce, and with all the diſtinguiſhing charaCteriſtics 
*'* which memory can ſupply in a ns 4 recent 
*© tranſactions. 
** Romances in n * Mativauz' s amongſt 
'* others, are wholly improbable; becauſe they ſuppoſe 
the Hiſtory to be written after the ſeries of events is 
** cloſed by the cataſtrophe : A circumſtance which im- 
< plies a ſtrength of memory beyond all example and 
p probability in the perſons concerned, enabling them, 
tat the diſtance of ſeveral years, to relate all the par- 
* ticulars of a tranſient converſation : Or rather, it im- 
*< plies a yet more improbable confidence and famili- 
** arity between all theſe perſons and the author. 
*< There is, however, one difficulty artending the 
Epiſtolary method; for it is neceſſary, that all the 
characters ſhould have an uncommon taſte for this 
Eind of converſation, and that they ſhould ſuffer no 
event, nor even a remarkable converſation, to paſs, 
+ without immediately committing it to writing. But 
for the preſervation of the Letters ,once written, the 
author has provided with great j judgment, ſo as to 
render this eircumſtance highly probable. _ 


* (a) This quotgtion is tranſlated from a Qrhiqns he Hiſtory 
N of. © LARISSA, Written in French, and * iſhed at ner - 
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It is preſumed: that what this gentleman ſays of the 
* difficulties attending a Story thus given in the Epiſto- 


lary manner of writing, will not be found to reach the 


* Hiſtory before us. It is very well accounted for in it, 


* how the two principal Female characters come to take 


ſo great a delight in writing. Their ſubjects are not 
merely ſubjects of amuſement; but greatly intereſting 


* to both: Yet many Ladies there are who now laudably 
* correſpond, when at diſtance from each other, on oc- 


caſions that far leſs affect their mutual welfare and 
* friendſhips, than thoſe treated of by theſe Ladies. The 
* two principal gentlemen had motives of gaiety and 
* vain-glory for their inducements. Ir will generally be 
found, that perſons who have talents for familiar write- 


ing, as theſe correſpondents are preſumed to have, will 


* not forbear amuſing themſelves with their pens, on. 
* leſs arduous occaſions than what offer to theſe. Theſe 


Fou (whoſe Stories have a connexion with each other) 


out of a great number of characters which are intro- 


_ * duced in this Hiſtory, are only eminent in the Epiſto- 


* lary way : The reſt appear but as occaſional writers, 
and as drawn in rather by neceſſity than choice, from 
the different relations in which they ſtand with the four 


principal perſons.” / © 


The Length of the piece has been objected to by ſome, | 
who perhaps looked upon it as a mere Novel or Ro- 
mance ; and yet of theſe there are not wanting works of 


equal length. ; 
They were of opinion, that the Story moved too 


flowly, particularly in the firft and fecond Volumes, 


which are chiefly taken up with the Altercations betwee 
Clariſſa and the feveral perſons of her Family, 
But is it not true, that thoſe Altercations are the Foun- 


dam. The whole Critique is rendered into Engliſh, and 


* inſerted in the Gentleman's Magazine of June and Auguſt 
* 1949. The author has done great honour in it to the Hiſtory 


+ of Clariſſa ; and as there are Remarks publiſhed with it, an- 
.* ſwering ſeveral objections made to different paſſages by that 
*, candid Foreigner, the Reader is referred to the aforefaid Maga - 


* zines, for both.” 


> 
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dation of the whole, and therefore a neceſſary part of 


the work? The Letters and Converſations, where the 


Story makes the ſloweſt progreſs, are preſumed to be 


_ chara#eriſtic. They give occaſion likewiſe to ſuggeſt 


many intereſting Perſonalities, in which a good deal of 


the inſtruction eſſential to a work of this nature is con- 
veyed. And it will, moreover, be remembered, that 
the Author, at his firſt ſetting out, appriſed the Reader, 
that the Story (intereſting as it is generally allowed to 
be) was to be ge 2 looked deren as the Vehicle to 


the Inſtruction. : | 
To all which we may add, thar thand was: frequently 


a neceſlity to be very circumſtantial and minute, in order 
to preſerve and maintain that Air of Probability, which 


is neceſſary to be maintained in a Story deſigned to re- 


preſent real Life; and which is rendered extremely buſy 


and active by the plots and contrivances formed and car- 


ried on by one of the principal Characters. 


Some there are, and Ladies tool who * el 


8 that the excellencies of the Heroine are carried to an 
improbable, and even to an impracticable height, in this 


. * Hiſtory. | But: the education of Clariſſa from early 


- * childhood ought to be conſidered, as one of her 


very great advantages; as, indeed, the foundation 


bDof all her excellencies: And it is hoped, for the 


ſake of the doctrine re. to be inculcated by it, 


= 


that it will. 


She had a pious, a well. read, a not 8 e 


woman for her Nurſe! who with her milk, as Mrs. 
HFarlowe ſays (a), gave her that nurture which no 
» other Nurſe could give her She was very early happy 


in the converſation : viſits of her learned and worthy 


Dr. Lewen, and in her correſpondencies; not with him 


* only, but with other Divines mentioned in her laſt 


Will. Her Mother was, upon the whole, a good 
woman; who did credit to her birth and her fortune, 


and was able to inſtru& her in her early youth : Her 


Father was not a free-living, or e man; 
We. and 


@ See Vol. It. p 287, 288. 
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in the converſation-viſits of her learned and worthy 


Dr. Lewen, and in her correſpondencies, not with 


him only, but with other Divines mentioned in her 
* laſt Will, Her Mother was, __ the whole, a good 
- woman, who did credit to her birth and her fortune; 


* and both delighted in her for thoſe improvements and 


attainments, which gave her, and them in her, a di- 
ſtinction that cauſed it to be ſaid, that when ſhe was 
out of the family, it was conſidered but as a common 


family (a). She was moreover a Country Lady; and, 


as we have ſeen in Miſs Howe's character of her (5), 
took great delight in rural and houſhold employments; 
thoꝰ qualified to adorn the brighteſt circle. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that we are not to look for 
Cariſſa s among the conſtant frequenters of Ranelagh 


* and Vaux-hall, nor among thoſe who may be called 


* Daughters of the Card-table. If we do, the character 
of our Heroine may then indeed be juſtly thought 


not only improbable, but unattainable. But we have 


* neither room in this place, nor inclination, to purſue 
* a ſubject ſo invidious. We quit it therefore, after we 
* have repeated, that we know there are ſome, and we 
* bope there are many, in the Britiſh dominions [or they 
* are hardly any-where in the European world] who, as 
far as occaſion has called upon them to exert the like 
» bumble and modeſt, yet ſteady and uſeful, virtues, have 
reached the perfections of a Clariſſa. 


* Having thus briefly taken notice of the moſt ma- 
terial objections that have been made to different parts 
of this Hiſtory, it is hoped we may be allowed to add, 
* That had we thought ourſelves at liberty to give 


copies of ſome of the many Letters that have been 


* written on the other ſide of the queſtion, that is to 


_ * fay, in approbation of the Cataſtrophe, and of the 


general Conduct and Execution of the work, by ſome 


(a) See Vol. VI. p. 274. See alſo her Mother's praiſes of her 
to Mrs. Norton, Vol. I. p. 251. | 
(5) See Vol. VII. p. 278 280. 
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of the moſt eminent judges of compoſition in every 
branch of Literature; moſt of what has been wrirten 
in this Poſtſcript might have been ſpared. 
* But as the principal objection with many has lain 
againſt the length of the piece, we ſhall add to what 
we have faid above on that ſubject, in the words of 
one of thoſe eminent writers: That, If, in the Hi- 
© ſtory before us, it ſhall be found, that the Spirit is dul 
© diffuſed throughout ; that the Characters are various 
and natural; well diſtinguiſbed and uniformly ſupported 
and maintained : ¶ there be a variety of incidents ſuf- 
© ficient to excite. Attention, and thoſe ſo conducted, 
© as to keep the Reader always awake; the Length then 
muſt add proportionably to the pleaſure that every 
© Perſon of Taſte receives from a well-drawn Picture of 
Nature. But where the contrary of all theſe qualities 


© ſhock the underſtanding, the extravagant performance 
will be judged tedious, tho' no longer than a Fairy- 
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Author ar: CLARISSA. 


F, mid their round of pleaſure, to convey 
An uſeful Leſſon to the Young and Gay; 
To ſwell their eyes with pearly drops, and ſhare, 
. - With Cards and Dreſs, the convetſe of the Fair; 3 
» If, with the boaſted Bards of Claſſic Age, 
Th attention of the Learned to engage, , 
And in the boſom of the Rake to raiſe | 
* A tender, ſocial F eeling merit praiſe 
* The Gay, the Fair, the Learn'd, ev'n "Rp ages 
* To give that praiſe to Nature, Truth, and Thee. 
* 'Tranſported now to Harlowe-Place, we view 
* Thy matchleſs Maid her godlike taſks POE z 
« Viſit the Sick or Needy, and beſtow _ 
Drugs to relieve, or words to ſoften woe; 
* Or, with the pious Lewen, bear her ſoar 
+ Heights unattain'd by | female minds before. 
* Then to her Ivy-Bow'r ſhe pleas'd retires, 
* And "ith light touch the trembling keys inſpires z 


While wakeful Philomel no more complains, 


But, raptur'd, liſtens to her ſweeter ſtrains. 

* Now (direful contraſt 1) in each gloomy ſhade 

* Behold a pitying Swain or weeping Maid'; _ 

* And; hark! with ſullen ſwing, the tolling bell 
Proclaims tha at loſs which language fails to tell. 
In awful ſilenee ſoon a fight appears, 

* That pong their ſorrows, and renews their tears; 
* For, lo! far-black*ning all the verdant meads, 

With ſlow ] parade, the funꝰ ral pomp proceeds : | 
* Methinks ey'n now I hear th® encumber*d ground, 
And pavement echo with a rumbling fourid'; * 

Bb 2 | , : And 
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And fee the ſervants tearful eyes declare 
4 With ſpeaking look, The herſe, the herſe, is here! 
But, O thou Siſter of Clariſſa's heart. 
Can I the anguiſh of thy ſoul impart, 
When, from your chariot flown with breathlefs haſte 
Her clay-cold form, yet beauteous, you embrac'd, 
* Andcry:d.with,heaving ſobs, and broken ſtrains, 
Are theſe are theſe Any much lov'd Friend's Re- 
mains? 
7 view each Harlowe-Face; 3 remorſe, deſp . 
. . 


ſelf- condemning grief, are pictur d there. 1 


* Now firſt the Brother feels, with guilty e . 
Fraternal paſſions in his boſom riſe: 
By Thame and ſorrow equally oppreſt. 
The Siſter wrings her hands, and 
With ſtreaming eyes, too late, the Mother Hlames 
Her tame ſubmiſſion to the. tyrant James: 
Ex n. he, the gloom Father, o' er the herſe Fas 
Laments his es” apd recalls his Curſe. 


And t 


. 2 


* Who hopes his po 


ats her. og * 


bus each Parent, who, with haughty, n 
Qs his child to tremble and obey * rn 
W by rigour to maintain, . 


* And meaty 4 FR at the ſhrine of gain; 
* Shall mourn his error, and, repenting, own. 
* That Bliſs can ne'er depend on wealth RE 
* Riches may charm, and Pageantry 1 inyite 133 
But what are theſe, unleſs the minds unite? 7 
Drive then infatiate Ay' rice from your brea 
Nor think a Solmes can make Clariſa leſt. 
WM} you, ye Fair, the wiſh of ev'ry cart, 
ac'd by Nature, and adom'd. y Art, 
* Tho? rightly 'Youth-its vernal bloom below, 
And og y Jour Checks the bluſh of Beauty de 


e 


5 - = ſee 


But ſtill her own unſhaken Innocence 


1 and Pure, e of 


A 


BAA 


- 


4 


2 


ſoon thoſe roſes of a da, 

Nigt by a froſt, fade, wither, and decay! 
Ni Youth nor Beauty could Clariſſa fave, 
* Snatch d to 7 an early, not untimely, Sve. 


3 
nce, 
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In the dread hour of death her boſom warm'd 
Wirh more than manly courage, and diſarm'd 
The grieſly king: In vain the tyrant try'd 
7 Hl awful terrors — for ſhe ſmiPd, and dy'd. 

* You too, ye Libertines, who idly Jeſt 
* With Virtue wrong'd, and Innocence diſtreſt; 

Who vainly boaſt of what ſhould'be your ſhame, 

* And triumph | in the wreck of female fame; 

Be warn'd, like Belford, and behold, with dread, 

* The Hand of Vengeance hov'ring o'er Wh Wa: 
If not, in Belton's Agonies you view 

* What dying horrors are reſerv*d for you. 

In vain ev'n Lovelace, healthy, young, and gay, 

By Nature form'd to pleaſe, and to betray, 
Try'd from himſelf, by change of place, to run; 

For that intruder, Thought, "he could not Mun. 
Taſteleſs were all the pleaſures that he view'd 
In foreign courts; for Conscience ſtill bed, 

The loſt Clariſſa, each ſucceeding night, 

In ſtarry garment, ſwims before his fight 8 8172 

Nor eaſe by day her ſhrill complaints afford. 

ow far more deeply wound than Morden's ford. 

O if a Sage had thus on Artic plains . 
7  tinpto v'd at once and charm'd the liſt*ning bars ; 

* Had he, with matchleſs energy of thought, 

* Great Truths like theſe in antient Athens taught; 
On fam'd IIyſſus' banks in Parian o 

His breathing Buſt conſpicuous would have Kone * 
"Ex" n Plato, in Lyceum's awful hade, 

Th' inſtructive page wich tranſport had ſurvey” a; 

And own'd its author to have well ſupply'd - 

5 The e N Lans to Homer's ſelf deny'd hn. 


11 ) By Mio . of Plato's ideat ebe erh W 
Was deny d a place there, on account of the bad tendeney of the 
* morals he aſcribes to his Gods and Heroes. Aut (ys the phi- 


* loſopher}'-as it is fitting that every degree of merit ſhould | 


have its proper reward, pour fragraat oyl on the poet's head, 
"Se him With. a woollen wreath, Jos VOIR EIS Buy 
ome Other city.” Plato de Repub, lb. z tro b 
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Lett. 
I. AARS. Veen To Clariſſa. Her account e off an LAG 
M converſation. at e r between a F i 
and Colonel Morden; and of another between her Mother 
and ſelf. The Colonel incenſed againſt them all. Her advice 
concerning Belford, and other matters. Miſs Howe has ob- 
tained leave, ſhe hears, to, viſit her. Praiſes Mr. Hichman. 
Gently cenJures Miſs Howe an his account. Tn way mater 
na] and pious comfortings. "RET 
II. Belford, To Lovelace. The Lady“ 8 f ight b. ins to fail il 
She bleſſes God for the ſerenity ſhe enjoys. It is what, ſhe 
' fays, the had prayed for, What a blefling, ſo near to her 
diſſolution, to have her prayers anſwered ! Gives particular 
directions to him about her Papers, about her Laſt Will, and 
Apparel. Comforts the women and him on their concern for 
her. - e Letter beught her from Colonel Morden. 
The ſubſtance of it. Belford writes to haſten up the Colonel. 
Dr,. H. has alſo written to her Father ;, and Brand to hank 
Tohn Harlowe a Letter recanting his officious 0 Ne. 
III. Dr. H. To Fames Har arlnve, ſenior, Eſq; 


IV. Copy of Mr. Bey Herd 5 Letter ta Colmiel. Modis, to TIM 
him up. 

V. Lovelace, To Belford. He cal the torments Up the "3 129 
in the remorſe that wrings bis heart, on Foking back on bis 

paſt actions by this Lady. Gives him what he calls a Faint 
Lieu re of his horrible uneaſineſs, riding up and:down, ex- 
pecting the return of his ſervant as ſoon as he had diſpatched 
bim. Woe be to the man who brings him the fatal news 
VI. Belford, To Lovelace: Further particulars of the Lady's 


ious and exemplary behaviour. She in the gradual 
* afforded Bi Her | thankful ac in legements * Mr. 


Belford, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Lovick, for Meir” _ 
to her. Her edifying addreſs to Mr. Belford. | 


vn. Curia, To Mrs. Norton. Tn"Anfwer to ber No. j. 
AMifted only for her _ " Delires not now to ſee her 
Couſtzs 


* S I 4 _ 4 
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Oui Morden, nor even Perſclf, or Miſs Howe. God wilt 
dude i ris, the ſays, In The Murts of thoſe tobom be Jani 
fies. Advice to Miſs Howe, To Mr. Hickman, Bleſſes 
all her ene afid friends. 


vnn. Exelice, To Belford. A Nach of deep diftres, remorſe, 
and impatience. Yet | 15 ald he fain lighten his own guilt by 
reflections on the cruelty of her Relations. 


IX, Belford, To Lovelace... The Lady is dibppointed | at the 
Doctor 8 telling her Pays ſhe may uy live. two or three days. 
Death from grief, the ſloweſt of deaths. Her ſolemn forgives 
neſs of Loves, and prayer for him. . Owns, that. once ſbe 

could have loved him. Her generous concern for his fature 

bappings. . Labore good reſolutions. 


% Inexcuſe of: lis gre- 
X. Mr. Brand, 7 He. John allen. J dulity, and the 
XI. Mr. Brand, To John N Efps }  miſreports found- 
| ed upon it. 


XII. Lovelace, 27 Belford.. Bieſles h him; for ſending. bim word 

be Lady is better. Her.c charity wards him cuts him to the 
beart. He cannot bear 18 is vehement ſelf-reproaches. 
Curſes his contriving genius ;, and his diſpelief, that there 

cduld be fuck virtue in Woman. The world never ſady ſuch 
a Huſband as he will make, "if ſhe" recover, and will „ 5 


XIII. Bilford,, 7 Lyoelact. He "The TRL ap ze 

- apptoac & of death how fp le to her why, 
has no reaſon, ſhe ſays, to grieve for any-thng bo i for 
row ſhethas' given to ber friends,” \ * , * 

XIV. Locle, To Bird. Never priyed in Hi like, put all 
the yeats of it together; ab Hs das Jong for this Fotcpiohr paſt. 
Flas repented of all his baſcheſs-: * Mu toll nothing do? Con- 
jures him to ſend bim god eis in his ext, 28 he would 
not be anſwerable for conſequences. 

XV. Bead 4% 'Lovelies” Bokmn TOES ry & Jet 
by the Doctor and Apatelry;; who" tell Her the v 
hardly fee the next night. The pleaſure with which C 
Feckiyes the intimatiop. (Eid unit pobr Bohtotf's Behavior 


bers] A Letter from Miß Howe. Copy of d. Sie kan- 
15 not ſee to mad it. Hor gxalted Sen oi hearing 
it read. ries to write, . anſwer to it; but an- 


icdates to Mrs. Lovi rity, the Jubſctiptive 
5 "Ha 127 ber Enes, pn en e eee in 
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. Beſerd. To Leuelace. What, paſſes on Colonel Mor- 
ar s viſit to. his Couſin, She epjoing, the ee not to 
avenge her. 

XVII. From the fame. N flent devotion. een 
of her approaching. diſſolution. Comforts her Couſin. and 
- him, Wiſhes ſhe had had er Parents Laſt Bleſſing: But 
Sad, ſhe ſays, would not let ber depend for comfort on any but 
Himſelf. Repeats her requeſt to the Colonel, 'that he will 
nat ſeek to avenge her wrongs 3 and to Belford, dat he will 
endeavour to heal all breache. | 
XVIII Hen the Narr The Colonel e ME John 
Harlowe, that they may now *fpare themſelves the trou- 
ble of debating about a Reconciliation. The Lady takes 
from her boſom a miniature picture of Miſs Howe, to be given 
to Mr. Hickeman after her deceale, Her affecting addreſs ta 
; ite, on parting with it. | | 
XIX. Belford, To Mowbray.” Difires him and Tourville to 
. * throw themſelves in the way of Loyelace, in order to pre- 
vent him doing either miſchief to himſelf or others, on the 
receipt of the fatal news Which he ſhall probably. * him i in 
an hour or two. 
XX. Lovelace, To Belford. A Letter filled with rage, curſes, 
and alternate deſpair and hope. 
2 Belford, To Levelgar. With the fatal kink, that * may 
oy, a Tour to ate or ens ever elſe his ES * * 
Wh .. 1 
XXII. Autre 75 "Belford... "With * particalars;. i in his 
 :; libertine manner, of Loyelace's behaviour on his n | 
| ©. the fatal breviate, and of the diſtracted way he is in. 
XXIII. Bel ford, Ta Lovelace... Particulars of the Lady's truly 
: Chriſtian behaviour in ber laſt bang. A ſhort ſketch of ber 
character. ane 
XXIV. From, the _ The three next following, Letten 
brought by a ſery wot hee directed To the. departed 
Lad 73. viz. al: | 
XV. Hen Ar. Alpha. With the news of a (general Re- 
conciliation, upon her own conditions 
XXVI. From Miſs' Arabella. In which the aſſures her of al 
their returning Love and Favour. 12 
XXVII. From' Mr, John Harlow.” ' Regretting, that things 
: have. been carried ſo far; and defiring her to excuſe his part 
in what had paſſed, 
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XXVIII. Belford, 2 Lovelace. His, Executorial proceedings. 
Eleven poſthumous Letters of the Lady. Copy of one of 
them written to himſelf. Tells Lovelace of one written to 
im, in purſuance of her promiſe in her Allegorical Letter 

(Ser No. Ixxvi. ef Vol. VI.) Other Executorial proceed» 
5 The Colonels Letter to James Harlowe, ſignifying 
Chriſſy s requeſt to be buried at the feet of her Grandfather. 


XXIX. From the ſame. Mrs. Norton arrives. Her ſur- 
"prize and grief to find her beloved young Lady departed. 
The poſthumous Letters calculated to give comfort, and not 
to reproach. n. 


XXX. XXXI. XXXII. XXXIII. XXXIv. Ree of Cla- 

riſſa's poſthumous Letters to her Father, Mother, Brother, 
Siſter, and Uncles. 

Subſtance of her Letter to ber Aunt Hog, concluding, with 
advice to her Couſin Dolly. _ 


Subſtance of | her Letter to M. ff Howe, with advice in favgur 
of Mr. Hickman, 


XXXV. Belford, To Lovelace. | The wretched Sinclair breaks 
her leg, and diſpatches Sally Martin to beg a viſit from him, 
and that he will procure for her the Lady's forgiveneſs, Sally's 

' remorſe for the treatment ſhe gave her at Rowland's. Ac 

1 know! the Lady's ruin to _ in a great as wies to 

their inſtigations. 

XXXVI. From the ſame. Mik Howe s diſtreſs on receiving 

the fatal news, and the poſthumous Letters directed to her. 
Copy of James Harlowe's Anſwer to Colonel Morden's Let- 
ter, in which he relates the unſpeakable diſtreſs of the family; 
endeavours to exculpate himſelf; deſires the body may be 
ſent down to Harlowe- Place; and that the N will fa- 

vour them with his company. 

XXX VIE. From the ſame. The corpſe ſent down, attended 
by the Colonel, and Mrs. Norton. 

XXXVII. Mowbray, To Befford. An account of 8 8 
delirious unmanageableneſs, and extravagant deſign, had they 
not all interpoſed. They have got Lord M. to him. He 
endeavours to juſtify, Lovelace by Rakiſh principles, and by a 
true ſtory of a viliny which he thinks greater than that of 
Lovelace by Clariſſa. 

XXXIX. Lovelace, To Belford. Written in the height of his 
delirium, The whole world, he fays, is but one 8 
Halm. 2 © one ein it mad but himſelf, 
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Meru, Ke Biere, Deſires that Lovelace, on lis re- 
. hay pon to * And 2 
Se him and Tart wo te fil, as He is telly 


111 50 21 7 * ps e. ſcribing the WOE im tle 
1 9 and deat e wretched Sinclair. 5 i 0. 


Hs: he bad houſe ts often mentioned i in this work, without her 
oma ae ariſes. from the Wicke, Princip les 22275 

4 fee given of the wretches Who 1 1 it 3 Mr, Belford 

' bere enters into the ſecret retirements of theſe creatures, and ex- 
8 es them in the appearances. they are .ſu — 2 to nale, before 

fe tricked ont rb enfuare toeak anid onfiderate minds, 

At Cilmel Morden, To Mr. Belſord. With an account of 
his arrival at Hub e pbee before the Body. The dreadful 
diſtreßs of the whole family in expectatjon of its coming. The 
deep remorſe of James and Arabella Harlowe. Mutual re- 
eximitiations on recoſlecting the numerbus inftances of their 
inexorable cruelty. Mrs. Norton & ill, he” was forced. to 
leave her at St. Albans. He dates Again to give a further 
account of their diſtreſs on the arrival of the herſe. * Solermn | 
- YeſpeQt paid to her memory by crouds of people. 

22 From the ſame. Further intereſting a6eonits of What 
piaſſed among the Harlowes. ' MIS Howe expected to ſee, for 
the laſt time, her beloved friend. 

XxIIv. From the fame; "Nie Howe ali" : The Calontl re- 

_ "chives her. Her tendet woe; and chariReriſtic behaviout, 

XLV. From the fame. , Mis. Norton artives, © Amended” i in 
" fpirits. To what owing... Further eden, of the 
e Parents. The attem pt to fee the 77 555 but * 

'Coiild ever 201,5 7 bande el! alk ks, 

; ea ſeverely pi 2 ? Su btance of "the Lad 2 poſt- 

himous Letter to Mis. Notton, 

XI. VI. Frem the ſa fa me. Account” of the funeral ſolemfity. 

eads of the wg um. The univerſal juſtice done to the 
nd. great a bod qualities. "Other ec barti- 


culars. 
vll. Belford, To Conne! Ain. Catuph ments kim on 
his pathetic narratives. Further Lat of, his Pre”! 
proceedin PP ee 
XL VIII. oo Halit, To Belerd. 1 85 19 
XLE. Mr. Belferd.. In Anſwer... e, SR 
The Lady's LasT WII L In phy A to o Which, As 


Well as in the Body of it, ſhe "uu ſeveral inſtructive hints 3 £ 
an 
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1d dif „in an exemplary manner, her forpivi it 
* Aae charity, her e and ee Sir I | 
heroic virtues. P. 174. 
L. Cobne! Morden, To Mr. Belford. ew. read. What 
1 1 1 
Belford to Lord rehends a vindi ve reſentment 
15 5 Colonel. e Mr. Lovelace wy be Pre- 
vailed on to take a tour; 
LII. 15 Mentague. In Anſwer. , Os 
ummary account of proceedings relating to the execution of the 
Lad) s Will, and other matters. Subſtance of a Letter from 
Mr. Belford to Mr. Hickman; of Mr. Hickman's Anſwer; 
and of a Letter from Mils Howe to Mr. Beliord; p. * 
199. 5 
The Lady's poſthumous Letter to Mr: Lovelidey! p. 199. 


LIII. Lovelace, To Belford. Deſeribing his delirium as en- 
ing into ſenſe and recollection. All is conſcience and horror 
with him, he ſays. A deſcription of his miſery at its height. 

LIV. From the fame. Revokes his laſt Letter, as aſhamed. of 
it. Yet breaks into fits and ſtarts, and is ready to go back 
again. Why, he aſks, did his, Mather bring him up to know 
no controul? His heart ſickens at the tecolletion of what he 
was. Dreads the return of his malady. Makes an effort to 

wr forget all. Eg. 


LV. From the ſame. Is preparing to leave the kingdom, His 
route. Seaſonable Warnings, tho? - delivered i E a ludicrous 
manner, on Belford's reſolution. to. reform. lains that 
he has been ſtrangely kept in che dark of late. | 2 a 
Copy of the Lady's Will. 

EVI. Belford, To Lovelace. Ju Alice likely to 2 1535 in- 
ſtrument Tomlinſon, On what occaſion. The wretched 
man's remorſe on the Lady's account. Belford urges Love- 
* to go abroad for his health. Anſwers very ſetiouſly to 
the warnings he gives him. Amiable ſcheme for the con- 

duct of his future life. 

LVII. Lovelace, 7⁵ Belford. Pities Tomlinfen,. F inde that 

be is dead in priſon. Happy that he lived not to be hanged, 

Why. N. diſcomfort ſo great but ſome comfart may be Araivn 

from. iP -Endeavours-to defend himſelf by a whimſical caſe 

which he puts between A, a miſer, and B, a. thick: vo 7 

LVIIIL Vm the ſms. Ridicules him on the ſcheme of. life he 

© has drawn out for himſelf. In bis manner gives Belford ſome 

"tut ther cautions and wartiings. Reproachs him wy not 
* ing 
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ſaving the Lady. A breach of confidence in ſome caſes is more 
«" excuſeable than to keep a ſecret. Raillies him on his perſon 
And air, on his Couſin Charlotte, and the Widow Lovick. 
LIX.. Mr. Belford, To Calonel Morden. On a declaration he 
had heard he had made of taking vengeance of Mr, Lovelace. 
His arguments with him on that.ſubjeQ from yarious topics. 
LX. The Lady's poſthumous Letter to her Couſin, Morden. Con- 
-- taining arguments againſt DUE L LIN G, as well with re- 
gard to her particular caſe, as in general. See alſo Letter 
xxxii. to her Brother on the ſame ſubject e. 
LXI. Colmel Morden, To Mr. Belford. In anſwer to his pleas 
: "againſt avenging his Couſin. He paints in very ſtrong co- 
- Jours the grief and diſtreſs of the whole family on the loſs of 
a child whoſe character and excellencies riſe*upon them to 
their torment. 1 
LXII. Bum the ſame. Further particulars relating to the exe- 
cution of the Lady's Will. Gives his thoughts of womens. 
3 friendſhips in general; of that of Miſs Howe, and his Couſin, 
jn particular. An early mm familiar Letter-writing, h:w 
improving. Cenſures Miß Howe for her behaviour to Mr. 
Hickman. Mr. Hickman's good character. Caution to Pa- 
rents who deſire to preſerve their childrens veneration for 
them. Mr. Hickman, unknown to Miſs Howe, puts him- 
ſelf and equipage in wiguroing for. Claritly, Her lively turn 
upon him on that occaſion. What he, the Colonel, expecls 
from the generoſity of Miſs Howe in relation to Mr. Hick- 
man. Weakneſs of ſuch as are afraid of making their Laſt 


a 7 


- 


LXIII. Belfora, To Miſs Howe. With copies of Clariſſa's 
- poſthumous Letters; arid reſpectfully, as from Colonel Mor- 
den and himſelf, reminding her, of her performing her part 
of her dear friend's. laſt deſires in making one of the moſt de- 
- ſerving men in England happy. Informs her of the delirium 
of Lovelace, in order to move her compaſſion, for him, and 
of the dreadful deaths of Sinclair and Tomlinſon. _ 
LXTV. Miß Howe, To Mr. Belford. Obſervations on the 
Letters and Suhjects he communicates to her. She. promiſes 
another Letter in anſwer to his and Colonel Morden's call 
upon her in Mr. Hickman's favour. Applauds the Colonel 
for purchaſing her beloved friend's jewels in order to preſent 


een nie 239 9 Ho 
LXV. From the ſame, She accounts for, tho not defends, ber 


treatment of Mr. Hickman. She owns, that he is a man 


worth of ' better clioice 3 that ſhe Values no man more than 
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; rah 3 ; and aſſures Mr. Belford, and the Colonel, that her 
endenvbüde ſhall not de wanting to make him happy. . 
XVI. Mr. Belſord, To Miſs Howe. © A Letter full of Se 
5 ful acknowlegements for the favour of hers. _ Mr 
1 LXVII. Lord M. To Mr. Bel Nord. Acquainting bim with 
his Kinſman's ſetting, out far London, in order to embark. 
| Wilhes , him to prevent A, Westin een him and. 12 
Morden. | 

LXVIII. Ar. "Belford, 7⁵ Lird ., Hashad' 2 viſit fem Mr. 
Lovelace. What paſſed between them on the occaſion... Has 

an interview; with, Colonel Morden fy e 208 

Lui. From. the ſame Juſt returned from attending Mr. 
Lovelace part of his _— "towards! Dorer. | "Their n 
partings, -;{ i ,zon l ud ; T0 | | 

155 From the: ſame. — of what paſte bekeven 
WY and Colonel Morden at their next en Tbeir 

affectionate parting n 01 

| LXXI. Miſi Howe, To Me Bolford: "Gives, at his requeſt, 
| the character of her beloved friend at large; and an account 
ig the particular diftribution f her ine in the — — 

ours of the natural day. 

LXXII. Lovelace, To Belford, from Paris. Conftience the con= 
queror of ſouls. He cannot run away from his reflections. 
Alterations in his propoſed route. He defires a particular 8 
count of all that has paſſed ſince he left England. 


LXXTII. Belferd, To Eovelace. Anſwers him as to all che 
particulars he writes about. Wiſhes he would bend his courſe 
towards the Pyrenees, rather than to the courts he had be- 
fore viſited. 

LXXIV. Lovelace, To Belferd.. Has received a Letter from 

Joſeph Leman (who, he ſays is conſcience-ridden) to in- 
form him, that Colonel Morden reſolves to have his will of 
him, He has hints from Mowbray to the fame effect. He 
cannot bear to be threatened. He will write to the Colonel 
to know his purpoſe. He requires Belford fairly to acquaint 

him with what he knows of it. He cannot get off his regrets 
on account of the dear Lady for the blood of him. 

LXXV. Belfird, To Lovelace. It would be matter of ſerious 
reflection to him, he ſays, if that very Leman, wha had been 
His machine, ſhould be the inſtrument of his fall. Beſeeches him 
to avoid the Colonel ; And why. 


LXXVI. Lovelace, To Belford. His reſentment on believing 


himſeif ta be threatened, Has written to the Colonel to 
» #4 A know 
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kn intention: But yet in ſuch a r that 
Ek avoid Bf? 2 A FORTE? in the by = 


he owns that be b e ta. 
Colonel, | ' RIA Fi. AR ettep 1 


rent, in order to mect Wes Hl A en. in Neeb of 
"bis Anſwer to bis Letter. Copy of that Anſwer ; and of 
>: his Reply. His reffe&tions on his ingratitude to the moſt ex- 
cellent f- wü haunt him in all his amuſements, and 
make him the moſt miſerable of beings. He acquits tlie 
Lady of all tyranny, affettation, and undue reſerve : Execrates 
the women; who, by the efficacy which his wanton and 
| 3 ſolly 2 5 their inſtigations, have amply, he 
„ys, revenged: upon. him their aun ruin, which! they lay at his 
door. He is ſure of victory; but will not, if he can! lp its it, 
out of regard to the memory of Clariſſa, kill the Colone 
IXXVII. From the ſame. Interview with Colonel Morden. 
2 r ſays he, is the day, that will, in all probability, 
ther one or two ghoſts to attend the Mlahes of my 
Gai. i He doubts not to give the Colonel his life, or his 
"FOE and to be able, by next e MO to write 
"all the particulars. 
LXXIX. Tan Lssux © or THE Donf. N 
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 Adverſiy..  AiQtion.” Calamity. Irre 


8 RE. AT lowance ought to be made for the. warmth of a 
ſpirit embitter'd. by. undeſerved Diſgraces, vol. i. p. 206. 
i People in Misfortune are apt to conſtrue even unavoidable 
£2: accidents i into flights or neglecte, ii. 54+ 
saAdyerũty is the tate of trial of every good quality, ii. 58. 
Peqple in Adverſity ſhould; endeavour to preſerve laudable 
cuſtoms, 7M fo, if aſi remrny they may oor, be loſers: by their tryals, 
zi. 58. 310. 
e Calamities, hefal us, we ought.o look. into ourſelves, and fror, it. 
Misfortuneg are often ſent to reduce us to a better reliance than that v we 
have. been accuſtomed. to fix upon, ii. 159. v. 88. 
No one is out of che reach of Mipforunes: No one therafore ſhould glory 
in 35 proſperity,! ii. 1259 
Be a perſon's Provocations ever ſo — her Calamities ever ſo heavy, ſhe 
ſhould always remember, that ſhe:is God's creature, and not her own, ii. 17 5. 
Perſons in Calamity, when they. wiſh: for death, ſhould be ſure that they 


| wiſh for it from proper motives. Worldly Diſappointments will * of them 


ſel-es, warrant ſuch uäſhes, iii. 129. 

Adverſity will call forth graces in a noble ind which could nat. have been 
drought to light in proſperous fortune, iii. 277. See alſo ii. 344. 

People in Affliction or Diſtreſs cannot be hated by generous minds, iv. 85. 


People who thro! Calamity are careleſs. of their health, will not . be 


i able. to eſcape eien ken would ram fo, vi. 41. 
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In the ſchool of Affliction we are taught te know ourſelves, to | 
2 another, and to look up to a better fate, J. ory 57 2 
The unhappy never want enemies, vi. 157. 

The perſon who makes a proper yſe of c. may be ſaid to be in the 


direct road to glory, vi. 192. vii. 112. 


ee vi labour under real ö 6 a T7 5 con- 
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Jones, vi. 192. 

mity 18 the 25 of integrity, vi. 277. 
Diſtreſs makes the humbled heart diffident, vi. 286. 

Calamity calls out the: fortitude that diſtinguiſhes a ſpirit truly noble, vi. 


J 


35. See alſo iii. 277. v. 212. KF 
VF 
* "FSee Conſolation. 


Advice and Cautions to Women. 
Ez one's e are Y, wa ay; conduR,, the viſits, the, Fidgors, of a young 


y made early in dent, i. 120. 
8 Encroaching and deſigning men make an artillery of a e hopes and 
fears, and play it upon her at their pleaſure, i. 222. 
Artful men frequently endeavour to entangle thoughtleſs women by bold 
l een. -and, if not checked, to reckon upon filenge as con- 
ion, i. 143. 
Women ſhould be cautious how they give up their own Sex in converſation 
With the other, in articles that relate to delicacy, i. 177. 267. 
3 Women; however prudent and reſerved, ſhould: be careful that they do 
not give the man they intend to encourage, peaſon to think that they balance 
on other competitions, i. 194, 195. 200. | 
Men who want to get a woman into their 5 ſeldom wn e the 


3 —— cs; to'n week. a+ rt wma 
an anger which is evidently manageable, ii. 274. 

A daughter ought to look upon a man, who would tempt. her to go off 
with him clandeſtinely, as the vileſt and moſt ſelfiſh of ſeducers, ii. 279. 

The woman who will correſpond with a known Libertine, indireRtly de- 
Py) to do his worſt, ii. 319. v. 68. RIA 

A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all praiſe, but that which 
flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, morally ſpeaking, out of 
the reach of ſeduQion, ii. 337. | 
Wonen ought to be careful not to give cauſe to the man they love to think 
lightly of them, for, favours, granted even to himſelf, which my be fup- 
poſed to ſpring from natural weakneſs, ti. 345. 
Women ought not to think een ol heart- deſpicable in a min, it, 
397. I. 401. | 

That man's natural diſpoſition is to be fulpefed, whoſe politeneſs is not 
Tegular, nor conſtant,” nor r. u into habit 3 but: ein only in fits, 
-Karts, and ſallies, iii. 7 
An acknowleged Love ſanQifies every little freedom, and Title freedoms 
betet great ones, iii. 24. iv. 23. 18. 

To give a woman an high opinion of her own n ſagacity, is the e 
that a deſigning man often takes to bring her to his will, iii. 2 5. 
I love, when I dig a pit, fays Lovelace, to have my prey tumble in with 
ſecure ſeet and open eyes; for chen a man can took down upon her with an 
'Q-ho, cad how came you there ? ibid, * A 


F 
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A woman in courtſhip, for her own ſake, ſhould ſo behave to the man ſhe 
intends to marry, as to ſhew the world, that ſhe thinks him worthy of re- 
ſpeR, iii. 30. 

Libertines conſider all thoſe of the Sex over whom they obtain a power, as 
* prize, ili, 103. iv. 156. 

There ſeldom can be petuliarity in the Love of a rakiſh heart, iii, 106. 

The confidence which a woman places in a man, for his reſpectful beha- 
viour to her, ought to be withdrawn the moment that ſhe ſees in him an 
abavomancs of that reverence or reſpect, which begot her confidence, ili. 153. 

If a woman be not. angry at indecent pictures or verſes ſhewn her by a 
Libertine, but ſmiles at them, ſhe may blame herſelf, if ſhe ſuffer from his 
after-attempts, MI. 145 

Even innocent freedoms are not to be allowed toa Libertine, iii. 146. 

To be puniſhed by the conſequences of our own choice, what a moral, 
 Inſultingly ſays Lowelace, lies there! iii. 148. v. 13. 


A judgment may be generally formed of the t part of the Sex by 


their books, Lowel, iii. 1 50. 

One conceſſion to a man is but a prelude to another, li. 153. 

The man who complains of the diſtance a Lady keeps him at, wants to 
come too near, ibid. 

A man who means honourably will not be fond of treading in crooked 
2 ili. 156. 

How vain a thing is it for a woman, who has put herſelf into Fa e 
of a man, to ſay, what ſhe will or will not do! iii. 158. 

How can a woman, who (treating herſelf unpolitely) gives a man an 
opportunity to run away with her, expect him to treat her politely ? iii. 
170. See alſo ii. 28 5. iii. 101. 

The man who makes a flagrant, tho* unſucceſsful attempt, and is fFrgiven, 
or expoſtulated with, meets with encouragement to renew it at an oppbrtunity 
which he may think more favourable, iii. 188. 269. iv. 134. See alſo iii, 2 1. 
Women of penetration, falling accidentally into company with a Libertine 
and his aſſociates, will make them be choſen ig to one another for her 
own ſervice, iii. 211. | 

One devious ſtep at firſt ſetting! out frequently leads a perſon into a wilder- 
neſs of doubt and error, iii. 250. 

The man who is backward in urging a Lady to give him: her hand at the 
Altar, ought not to preſs her to meta _ with it at public NEO, 
iii. 252, 253. 13 

Libertines, in order the better to cam on their deſigns upon the unwary 
of the Female Sex, particularly againſt thoſe who are e jo, frequently make 
pretences to Platonic Love, iii. 3 57 

If a woman ſuffers her Lover to ſee ſhe is loth to diſoblige him, tet her 
beware of an encroacher, iii. 361. £7 13430 

The Libertine, who by his ſpecious behaviour can lay aſleep a woman's 

ſuſpicion and caution, is in the way to complete all his views, iii. 390. 

If a woman will keep company with a man who has reaſon to think him 
ſelf ſuſpected by her, I am ſure, ſays Lovelace, it is a very hopeful ſign, ibid. 

W-.men are apt to allow too much to a kneeling Lover, iv. 26. 

Nine parts in ten of women who fall, ſays Lovelace, owe their diſgrace to their 
own vanity, or levity, or to want of circumſpection and proper reſerve, iv. 46. 

Libertines, equally tyrannical and ſuſpicious, expect that a Wife ſhould have 
no will, no eyes, no love, no hate, but at their direction, iv. 57. 

Travelling together gives opportunities of familiarity between the Sexes, ſays 
Lovelace, iv. 62, Memen therefore ſhould be choice of the company they travel with, 

Women ſhould be early taught to think highly of their Sex; = pride, as 


Lovelace ſays, is an excellent ſubſtitute for 8 Iv. 117. 
Vor. VII. | 
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A woman of the brighteſt talents, who throws herſelf into the power of 
2 Libertine, brings into queſtion thoſe talents, as well as her diſcretion, not 
only with himſelf, but with his leud companions, to whom, in ſeoret triumph, 
he will be proud to ſhew his prize, iv. 146. vi. 131. 

A modeſt woman fallen into groſs company ſhould avow- her correctives 
by her eye, and not affect ignorance of meanings. too obvious to be con- 
cealed, iv. 148. 

A woman who has put herſelf into the power of a deſigning man, muſt be 
ſatisfied with very poor excuſes and pretences, for delay of marriage, iv. 150, 

Want of power is the only bound that a Libertine puts to his views upon 
any of the Sex, iv. 15 1. 

A fallen woman is the more inexcufeable, as, from n cradle, the Sex 
Is warned againſt the deluſions of men, iv. 162. 

Men preſum 9 on the liberties taken, and laughed off, in Romping 
iv. 174. See alſo iv. 4. N 

A Lady conſcious of dignity of perſon ſhould mingle with-it a iweetnefs of 


- manners, to make herſelf beloved, as | well as reſpected; by all who approach 


her, iv. 210. 
A man who inſults the - of a woman, as good as tells her, that he 
has ſeen ſomething in her conduct, that warranted his preſumption, iv. 294. 
A man who has offered the laſt indignity to a woman, yet expects forgive- 
neſs from her, muſt think ber as weak as be is wicked, iv. 294. 365. v. 311. 
The woman who behaves with diſreſpect, er to her accepted Lover, 
or to her Huſband, gives anery: vain. m hope of ng well with her, iv, 
302. v. ae WA 
Clariſſa rehends that Lovelace might: have ground to doubt her conduct, 
from having been able to prevail upon her to correſpond with him againſt pa- 


ternal kilns and the light of her own Judgment, i iv. 3288. v. 220. 


The niceſt circumſtances cannot be too nice to be attended to by women 
who are obliged either to conveiſe or. correſpond with free livers, v. 21. 8 
A woman who, When tempted, deſcends to eee lets the offender 
know, that ſne intends to forgive him, v. 48. 

A man, whatever are his profeſſions, always thinks the worſe of a woman, 
who forgives him for making an attempt on her virtue, v. 49. 

A man, who offers indecencies to a woman, depends for ſecrecy and for- 
giveneſs upon his oon confidence, and her baſhfulneſs, v. 70. 
The woman who takes any indirect ſteps in favour of a Libertine, 16 ſhe 
eſcape preſent ill-treatment from. him, intitles herſelf, when his Wie, to his 


future jealouſy and cenſure, v. 93. 


. She who puts herſelf out of a natural proteRtion, is not to expect miracles 


in her favour, v. 119. 

The woman Who hopes to eeclaim a Libertine, may have e en eem- 
pare herſelf to one, who, attempting to ſave a drowning ah, is drawn 
in after him, and periſhes with him, v. 219. vi. 46. 

Men take great advantages of even women of character, 1 can bear their 
free talk and boaſts of Libertiniſm without reſentment, v. 286, 287. 

Chaſtity, les piety, is an uniſorm grace. If in lool, if in ſpeech, a 
girl give way to undue levity, depend upon it, ſays Lovelace, the devil has 
already got one of his cloven feet in her heart, v. 316. | 

That woman muſt be indeed unhappy, whoſe conduct has laid her under 


| obligations to a man's ſilence, vi. 9. 


A gad woman who vows duty to a wicked man, knowing him to be ſuch, 
puts to hazard her eternal happineſs, vi. 45. 

How dreadfully ſunk is the woman who ſupplicates for marriage to a man 
who has robbed her of her. honour; and who can be — A for 


2 her ſuch "_ PO _ 8 
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How muſt ſuch a one appear before his friends and her own, diveſted of 
that noble confidence which ariſes from a mind unconſcious of deſerving 
reproach ! vi. 46, 

How does ſhe ſubject herſelf to the violator s upbraidings, and to his in- 
ſults of generoſity and pity, exerted in her favour! ibid. 

It muſt cut to the heart a thoughtful Mother, whoſe Huſband continues in 
his profligate courſes, to look round upon her Children, with the reflectic n 
that ſhe has given them a Father deſtin'd without a miracle to perdition, ibid. 

A bold man's effrontery in company of women muſt be owing to his low 
opinion of them, and his high one of himſelf, vi. 33. 

It would be as unpardonable in a Lady, Jays Lovelace (in the true Libertine 
ſpirit) to break her word with me, as it would be ſtrange, if I kept mine 


to her. In Love-caſes I mean; for as to the reſt, I am an honeſt moral 


man, vi. 317. 

If a woman is doalftions of having thewn weakneſs to a man who has 
inſulted her modeſty, ſhe may then come to a compoſition with him, and 
forgive him, vi, 372. | 

I never knew a man, ſays Miſs 2 who deſerved to be thought well of 
for his morals, who had a flight opinion of oùr Sex in general, vi. 396. 

If a woman conſents to go off with a man, and he prove ever ſo great a 
villain to her, ſhe muſt take into her own boſom [che wobole reproach, and] a 
ſhare of his guilty baſeneſs, vi. 397. 

Offences againſt women, and thoſe of the moſt heinous nature, conſtitute 
and denominate the Man of Gallantry, vii. 19. 

The pen, next to the needle, of all employments, whether for i improve- 
ment or amuſement, is the moſt proper and beſt adapted to the genius of 
women, vii. 276. 

The woman who neglects the "uſeful and the elegant, which diſtinguiſhes her 
own Sex, for the ſake of obtaining the learning which is ſuppoſed peculiar to 


men, incurs more contempt by wn. ſhe Feet than ſhe gains credit by 


what ſhe acquires, vii. 278. 
The practical knowlege of ”s domeſtic duties is the principal glory of a 
woman, Vii. 278, «74.4 
The woman who aims at more than a knowlege of the beauties and graces 
of her mother tongue, too often endangers her family uſefulneſs, vii. 279. 
| Young Ladies ſhould endeavour. to make up for their defects in one part 
of their education, by their excellence in another, vii. 282. 
[Se the articles Courtſhip, Duty. Huſband and Wife. Libertine. Mar- 
riage. Parents and Children. Reflections on Women, Vows. ; 


Air and Manner. Addreſs. 


Ar R and Manner are often more expreſſive than words, i. 6. 
That Addreſs in a-man for which he is often moſt valued by a woman, 
is generally owing to his aſſurance, ii. 2420. ö 
A conceſſion ſhould be made with a grace, or not all, iii. 1 59. 
What a mere perſonal advantage is a plauſible Addreſs without morals! iii. 2 14. 
A ſpecious addreſs frequently ahates even a ju/ly-conceiv*d diſpleaſure, vi. 77. 
There is a Manner in ſpeaking that may be liable to exception, when the 
words without that Manner will _ none, vi. 439. 


Anger. Diſpleaſure. ee a 


Ager and Diſguſt alter the property, at leaſt the appearance, of ehings, i ii. 4. 
People hardly ever do any thing in Anger, of which they do not repent, 
ü. 33. 


@ 
A perſon of hard features ſhould not allow himſelf to be very angry, ii. 76. 


Faulty people ſhould rather be ſorry for the occaſion they have given for 
than reſent it, ini. 33. S We 
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We fhould not be angry at a perſon's not doing that for us, which he has 
à right either to do or to let alone, ii. 158. 214. iv. 120. 
Nothing can be lovely in a man's eye with which he is diſpleaſed, iv. 18 3. 

An angry or offended man will not allow to the perſon with whom he is 
diſpleaſed, the merit which is his due, iv. 193. 

Angry people ſhould never write while their paſſion holds, iv. 362. 
Anger unpoliſhes the moſt polite, v. 15. 

The Diſpleaſure of friends is to be borne even by an innocent perſon, when 
it unqueſtionably proceeds from love, v. 276. 

An innocent perſon may be thankful for that Difpleaſure in her friend, 
which gives her an opportunity of juſtifying herſelf, ibid. 

But then it is ungenerous in a Uiſpleaſed friend not to acknowlege, and aſk 
excuſe, for the miſtake which cauſed the Diſpleaſure, the moment he or ſhe is 
convinced, ibid. 

People of little underſtanding are moſt wat to be angry when their ſenſe is 
called into queſtion, vii. 228, | [See Paſſion. 


 Apprehenſions. . : Fear. 


Tur der mind, drawn in to purſue an irregular adventure, will be 
ready to ſtart at every unexpected appearance, i. 230. 
, 8 moſt apprehenſive beginnings. n make the happieſt tens, 


„ 9J-o 
| "The certainty even of what we fear, is often more tolerable than the 


ſuſpenſe, ii. 157. 

The very event of which we are > apprehenſive, is ſometimes that 
which we ought to with for, ii. 237. 

Threateners, where they have an opportunity to put in force their threats, 
are ſeldom to be feared, ii. 273. 

It is better, in a critical and uncertain fituation, to apprehend without 
cauſe, than to ſubje& one 8 ſelf to ſurprize, for want of forethought, i ii. 382. 

Evils are often greater in Apprebenſion, than in reality, iv. 11. 
An earneſt diſavowal of Fear often proceeds from Fear, iv. 394 To: 

Few men fear thoſe whom they do not value, iv. 360. e 

Beauty. Figure. 
COmelinet, not having ſo much to loſe as Oy has, will hold when __ 
will evaporate or fly off, i. 7. | 

Perſonal advantages are oftener ſnares than benefits, i. 186. ii. 5 53. 

Tho' Beauty is generally the creature of fancy, yet are there ſome who 
will be Beauties in every eye, i. 196. 

The pretty fool, in all ſhe ſays, in all ſhe does, will PRs: we 5 Know not 


why, i. 268. 

Who would grudge the pretty fool her day? ibid. 

When her butterfly flutters are over, ſhe will feel, in the general con- 
tempt ſhe will meet with, the juſt. effects of having negleeted to cultivate 
her better faculties, ibid. 

While the diſcreet matron, who from youth has maintained her character, 
will find ſolid veneration take place of airy admiration, and more than ſup- 
ply the want of the latter, ibid, 

A good Figure, or Perſon, in man or woman, gives credit at firſt ſight to 
the choice of either, ibid, 

Men, more-eſpecially, ought to. value thamblves rather for their intel- 
lectual, than perſonal qualifications, ibid. | 
A lovely woman, whether angry or pleaſed, will appear lovely, iii. 194. 

That cruel diſtemper, which often makes the greateſt ravages in the fineſt 

ces, is not always to be thought an evil, v. 3. 

Sooaneſs and generoſit/ giye grace and only to Beauty, vi. 21, 


Ment 
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Bluſhes. Bluſhing. 


8 and Bluſhes are-now no graces, ſays Lovelace, with our fine Ladies, 
ii, 168. 

A diſtinRion i is to be made between the confuſion which guilt will be at- 
tended with, and the noble conſciouſneſs that overſpreads the face of a fine 
fpirit, on its being thought capable of an imputed evil, iii. 168. 

Harden'd by frequent public appearances, our modern fine Ladies would 
be as much aſhamed as men to be found guilty of bluſhing, Level. iii. 165. 

The woman who at a groſs hint puts her fan before her face, ſeems to be 
e that her Bluſh is not quite ready, Lovel. iv. 309. | See Modeſty. 


Cenſure. Character. 


HE world, ill-natur'd as it is ſaid to be, is generally more juſt in giving 
Characters (ſpeaking by what it fees) than is uſually imagined, i. 114. 

Thoſe who complain moſt of the Cenſoriouſneſs of the world, perhaps 
ought to look inward for the occaſion oftener than they do, i. 114, 115. 

A wrong ſtep taken by a woman who aims to excel, ſubjects her to more 
ſevere cenſures from the world, whoſe envy ſhe has excited, than that world 

would caſt on a leſs perfect charaQer, i. 120. 

Characters very good, or extremely bad, are ſeldom juſtly given, i. 166, 

We ſhould be particularly careful to keep clearof the faults we cenſure, j 1. 367. 

Haſty Cenſurers ſubject themſelves to the charge of variablenelſs i in judg- 
ment, ii. 70. 

We ſhould always make allowances. for the Characters, whether bad or 
good, that are given us by intereſted perſons, ij, 12 5. 

Many of thoſe who have eſcaped cenſure, have not merited applauſe, ii. 12 6. 

| Good people, ſays Lovelace [or rather thoſe whe, affect to he thought good] are 
generally ſo uncharitable, that I ſhould not chuſe to be good, were the con- 

| ſequence to be, that I muſt think hardly of every-body elſe, ii. 218, iv. 332. 
Where reputation is concerned, we ſhould not be in haſte to cenſure, iii. 196. 

We ſhould never judge peremptorily on firſt appearances, ibid. 

Every man and woman, ſays Lovelace, is apt to judge of others by what 
they know of themſelves, iii. 268. 

A man who proves baſe to the confidence a woman places in him, juſtifies 
the harſheſt cenſures of ſuch of his enemies, as would have perſuaded her to 
reject him, iv. 294. 

Character runs away with, and byaſſes all mankind, v. 7, 

In the very Courts of Juſtice, character acquits and condemns as often as 
fact, and ſometimes in ſpite of fact, Lovel. ibid. | 

It is not always juſt to cenſure according to events, v. 269. 

Difficult ſituations make ſeeming occaſions for cenſure unavgidable, vi. 305. 

Cenſoriouſneſs and narrowneſs generally prevail with thoſe who affect to 
be thought more pious than their neighbours, vi. 365, : 

Very few Ladies would be condemned, or even accuſed, in the circle of 

Ladies, were they preſent, Vii. 274. 

Human depravity, it is feared, will oftener juſtify thoſe who judge harſhiy, 
than thoſe who Judge favourably ; ; yet will not good people part with their 
charity, bid, 

Nevertteleſs it is right to make that charity conſiſt with caution and pru- 
dence, tid, a : 

Charity. Pencficence. Benevolence. f 


Bkresclept ſpirits are ſ ufficiently happy in the noble conſciouſneſs that at- 


tends their Benevolence, i. 2. 283. 
Tis a generous pleaſure in a Landlord, to love to ſee all his tenants look 


fat, Neck, and — i. 73. 


* 
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That ſpirit ought not to have the credit of being called bountiful, that re- 
ſerves not to itſelf the power of being juſt, iii. 49. 303. 

In caſes where great good is wiſned to be done, Ie is grieyous to have the 
will without having the power,. iii. 290, * 

True Generoſity is Greatneſs of ſoul ; it incites us to do more by a . 
creature than can be ſtrictly required of us, iii, 308. 

Innocent and benevolent ſpirits are ſure to be conſidered as aliens, and to 

be made to ſuffer, by the genuine ſons and daughters of earth, v. 279. 

A beneficent perſon diverted from her courſe by calamity, will reſume it tho 
moment ſhe can, and go on doing good to all about her, as before, Vi. 23. 109, 

The power of conferring benefits is a godlike power, vi. 279. 

A truly generous and beneficent perſon will, in a ſudden diſtreſs, find out 
the unhappy before the ſighing heart is overwhelmed by it, vii. 1 64, See alſo 
iii. 308. 

A prudent perſon will ſuit her Charities to the perſons uſual way of life, 
-vii. 184. See alſo iv. 56. 

The honeſt, induſtrious, labouring poor, whom ſickneſs, lameneſs, or 
unforeſeen accidents have reduced, ought to be the principal objects of our 
Charity, vii. 187. | 

Perſons bleſs'd with a ; will, ſhould be doubly careful to preſerve to then. 

' ſelves the power, of doing good, vii. 187. 
Small helps will ſet forward the ſober and induſtrious poor : An ocean of 
. wealth will not be ſufficient for the idle and profligate, Vii. 189. 
It is not Charity to relieve the difſclute, if what is given to them deprive 
the worthy poor of ſuch aſſiſtance as would ſet the wheels of their induſtry 
oing, ibid. 
8 That Charity which provides for the morals, as well as for the bodily wants 
of the poor, gives a double benefit to the-public, as it adds to the number of 
the hopeful what it takes from that of the profligate, vii. 287. 
Can there be in the eyes of that God, who requires nothing ſo much from 
us as acts of beneficence to one another, a Charity more worthy than that of 
JO for the ſouls as well as the bodies of our R ? eas 


[See Generofity, _. 
Church. Clergy. 


"— HE Church is a good place to begin a reconciliation in, if people mean 
any thing by their prayers, ſays Lovelace, i. 196, 197. 

Who that has views either worldly or crue), can go to Church, and expect 
a bleſſing ? ii. 217. 

It is a juſter ſatire upon human nature, than upon the Cloth, if we ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe who have the beft e of being good, are leſs perfect than 
others, iv. 249. 

Profeſſional as well as nationa/ reflections are to be avoided, ibid. 

The Church ought to be the only market-place for women, and domeſtic 
excellence their capital recommendation, v. 27, 

A good Clergyman muſt love and venerate the Goſpel he teaches, and 
prefer it to all other learning, vi, 137. 

The young Clergyman, who throws about to a Chriſtian audience fcraps 
of Latin and Greek from the Pagan Claſſics, ſhews ſomething wrong either in 
his heart or head, or in both, ibid. 

A general contempt of the Clergy, even Lovelace confeſſes, is a certain ſign 

of a man of free principles, vi. 353. [Sez Conſcience, Death, Religion, 


Comedies. Tragedies. Muſic. Dancing. 


VI few of our Comic Performances give good examples, iii. 3 58. | 

Libertines (afraid to truſt themſelves with "ſerious and ſolemn' re- 
flections) run to Comedies, in order to laugh away compunction, and to 
find examples of men as immoral as n ibid, Mr. 
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Mr. Lovelace, Mrs. Sinclair, Sally Martin, Polly Horton, Miſs Partington, love 
not Tragedies. They have hearts 700 feeling. There is enough in the world, 
fay they, to make the heart ſad, without carrying grief into our diverſions, 
and making the diſtreſſes of others our own, iii. 358, 359. 

Libertines love not any Tragedies, but thoſe in which they themſelves act 
the parts of tyrants and executioners, iii, 3 58. 

The woes of others, well repreſented, will unlock and open a tender heart, 
Level. iii. 362. 

The female heart expands, and . its ene when its attention is 
carried out of itſelf at an agreeable or affecting Entertainment, Lovel. ibid. 

lionen, therefore, ſbould be cautious of the company they go with to anal 
Entertainments, 

| Mukic, and other r amuſements, are too generally given up by 
Women, when married, v. 8 

Muſic, ſays Lovelace, is an amuſement that may be neceſſary to keep a 
young woman out of more active miſchief, v. g. 

Wine is an opiate in degree: How many women, ſays Lovelace, have been 
taken at advantage by wine and intoxicating viands ! v. 65. 

Dancing is a diverſion that women love; ; but they ought to be wary of their 
company, v. 68. 
Women to women, when warm' d. by Dancing, Muſic, Sc. are great 
darers and provokers, ibid. 

Perſons who ſing and play tolerably, yet ping inability, wiſh not always 


to be e viii. 282. 
Condeſcenſion. 


Corea that proceeds from force, or even from policy, may be often 

diſcovered to be forced, by obſerving the eyes and lips, ii. 84. 
Condeſcenſion is not mcanneſs, iv. 30. On the contrary, the very ward 

implies dignity, iv. 183. 

There is a glory in yielding, of which a violent ſpirit can hardly judge, iv. 30. 
By Gentleneſs and Condeſcenſion, a requeſter leaves favourable impreſſions 

upon an angry perſon, which, on cooler reflection, e ne 

denied at the time, iv. 110. 

That Condeſcenſion which has neither pride nor inſult in it, gives a grace 

to the perſon, as well as to the action which demonſtrates it, iv. 184. 


Conſcience. Conſciouſneſs. 


it of Conſcience will be afraid to begin the world unjuſtly, i. 58. 

A woman who by ſurprize, or otherwiſe, is brought to ſwerve, loſes all 
that noble ſelf-confidence, which otherwiſe would have given her a viſible 
ſuperiority over her tempter, ii. 392. See alſo ii, 169, 

How uneaſy are our reflections upon every doubtful occurrence, when we 
know we have been prevail'd upon to do a wrong thing ! ji. 399. 

It is a ſatisfaction to a worthy mind, to have borae its teſtimony againſt 
the vile actions of a bad one, iii. 101. 

Self-complaiſancy is neceſſary to carry a woman thro' this wag with tole- 
rable ſatisfaction to harſelf, iv. 23. 

The look of every perſon will be conſtrued as a reproach, by one who f is 
conſcious of having capitally erred, vi. 47. See alſo iii. 205. 

As to the world and its cenſures, Jays Clariſſa, however deſirous I bars 
Was of a fair fame, I never thought it right to give more than a ſecond 
place to the world's opinion, vi. 86, 87. Sze alſo i. 263. ii. 214. iv. 180. 

A pure intention, void of all undutiful reſentments, is what muſt be my 
conſolation, ſays Clariſſa, whatever others may think of the meaſures I have 

wm when they come to be known, vi. 1995. £57: 6d 
C6 4 Conſola- 
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Conſolation. 
8 Wr have not deſerved ill-uſage, a reaſon to be the ors under 


it, ii. 

Who Ss not with patience ſuſtain even a great evil, could ſhe perbade 
herſelf, that it might moſt probably be diſpenſed in order to en a ſtill 
greater 7 iii. 134. 

How much lighter, on reflection, will the ſame onthe fit on the heart of 

one who has not brought them en herſelf, than upon one who has ? 
Mit. 134. Lee alſo | li. 91. 158, 

There is one common point in which. all ſhall west, err widely as they 
m, iii. 2 50. 

Patience and perſeverance overcome the greateſt difficulties, iii. 262. 

If a perſon in calamity can conſider herſelf as called upon to give an ex- 
ample of patience and reſignation, ſhe will find her mind greatly invigorated, 
iii. 277. 

All nature, and every thing in it, has its bright and gloomy fide. We 
ſhould not always be thinking of the worſt, iii. 163. vi. 367. 

My mind, ſays Clariſſa to Lovelace and Tomlinſon, is prepared for meer 
That I have not deſerved the evils I have met with, is my Conſolation, 
iv. 362. v. 210, 275. 280. 283. 

There muſt be a world after this to do zune to injured innocence, and 
to puniſh barbarous perfidy, v. 45. 

We often look back with pleaſure on the heavieſt griefs, when the cauſe of 
them is removed, v. 55. 

No one ought to think the worſe of herfelf for having ſuffered what me 
could not avoid, v. 89. 

Temporary evils may be borne wich, becauſe they are but temporary, v. 131. 
None are made to ſuffer bayend what they can bear, and therefore ought 
to bear, v. 210. 

We know not the methods of Providence, nov what wiſe ends it may 
have to ſerve, in its ſeemingly ſevere diſpenſatiens, v. 2 10.1 

A patient and innocent ſufferer will look to a world beyond this for its 
reward, 268, 

Many happy days may perſons greatly unhappy live to ſee, if they will 
not heighten unavoidable accidents into guilty deſpondency, v. 280. 

We ſhould, in an heavy evil, comfort our ſelves, as we would in the like 
circumfiances comfort others, v. 281. 

This world is deſigned but for a tranſitory ſtate of probation. A good per- 

fon, conſidering herſelf as travelling thro? it to a better, will put up with all 
the hardſhips of the journey, in "hopes of an ample en at the end of it, 
v. 344. 
Flad I, ſays Clariſſa (drawing n new ber end) eſcaped the evils I wave under, 
I might have been taken in the midſt of ſome gay promiſing hope; when my 
Heart had beat high with deſire of life; and when the vanity of this earth 
had taken hold of me, vi. 48. 

What happineſs, on reflection, does that perſon enjoy, who has not ated 
unworthy of herſelf in the time of tryal and temptation ! Vi. 127, 128. 
All the troubles of this world, as well as its joys, are but of ſhort duration, 
vi. 191. 

Things the moſt grievous to human nature at the time, often i in the event 
prove the happieſt for us, vi. 203. See alſo vi. 116, 

We remember thoſe we have long oſt; with more pleaſure than pain, 
Vi. 258. 

Solemn impreſſions that ſeem to weaken the mind, may, by proper re- 
"_ be made to ſtrengthen 2 vi. 278 . os 
erg 
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- Where there is a reliance made on Providence, it ſeldem fails to raiſe up 
a new friend for every old one that falls off, vi. 279. 
There is often a neceſſity for a conſiderate perſon” s being unhappy, in order 

to be happy, vi 287. 

Good motions wrought into habits will yield PR at a time when no- 
thing elſe can, vi. 314. 

Perſons enured to afflictions, and who have lived in conſtant hope of a 
better life, and have no flagrant vices to reproach themſelves with, are the 
fitteſt comforters of friends in diſtreſs, vii. 161. 

When a man has not great good to comfort himfelf wy it is right, ſays 
Lovelace, to make the beſt of the /rrle that may offer, vii. 219. 

There never was any diſcomfort happen'd to mortal man, but ſome little 
ray of Conſolation would dart in, if the wretch was not ſo much a wretch, 
as to draw, inſtead of - undraw the curtain, to keep it out, ibid. 

| [See Adverſity. Conſcience, Death. Grief, Human Life, Religion. 


Controul. Authority. 


No extraordinary qualifications are to be expected from a man, n never, 
as a child, was ſubject to Controul, i. 6 5. : 

Young Ladies on whom parental Controul is known to fit heavily, give a 
man of intrigue room to think, that they want to be parents theinſelves, 
Lovel. ii. 3217. 

A generous mind will then only be jealous of Controul, when it i imagines its 
laudable friendſhips, or its generoſity, are likely to be wounded by it, iii. 212. 
A man, by ſeeming afraid of Controul, often ſubjeQs himſelf to it, v. 179. 

People awed and controuled, tho* but by their own conſciouſneſs of infe- 
riority, will find fault right or wrong with thoſe of whoſe rectitude of mind 
and manners their own culpable hearts give them to be 1 Vii. 272. 

{See Duty, Parents and Children. 


Covetouſneſs. Avarice. 


ä A Covetous man acts as if he thought the world made for himſelf only, i. 7. 
Covetous people may bear with every one's ill word, ſince they are ſo 
ſolicitous to keep what they prefer to every one's good word, i, 88. 
The difference between obtaining a fame for generoſity, and incurring the 
cenſure of being a miſer, will not, prudently managed, coſt fifty pounds a 
year, i, 114. 
A miſer's heir may, at a ſmall expence, obtain the reputation of genero- 
ſity, ibid. 
When was an ambitious or covetous mind ſatisfied with acquiſition? i. 122, 
A prodigal man generally does more injuſtice than a covetous one, i. 209. 
What man or woman, who is covetous of wealth or of power, deſires 
either for the ſake of making a right uſe of it? iv. 362. a 
Time is the only thing of which we can be allowably covetous, ſince we 
| live but once in this world, and when gone, are gone from it for ever, vii. 295. 


[See Self. 
- Courtſhip. 


Everence to a woman in Courtſhip i is the leſs to be diſpenſed with, as, ge- 
nera!ly, there is but little of it ſhewn «afterwards, i. 8. 

"I very ready conſent often ſubjects a woman to contempt, i. 11. 

If a man cannot make a woman in Courtſhip own herſelf pleaſed with him, 
it is as much, and oftentimes more, to his purpoſe, to make her * with 
him, Lovel. i. 18. 

That diſguſt muſt be fincere, which is conceived on a firſt viſit, and con- 
A in un after ode, i. 7 4 


394 SENTIMENTS, &c. extruſted from 

A woman who ſhews a very great diſlike to the Lover, whom afterward ſhe 
is induced to marry, had need to have a double ſhare of RCs to behave 
{ unexceptionably to her huſband, i. 199. 261. 373. 

He' who perſeveres in his addreſſes to a woman whoſe averſion or diſlike to 
him he has no reaſon to doubt, wants the ſpirit that diſtinguiſhes a man, i i. 208. 
Very few people in Courtſhip ſee each other as they are, i. 381. 

Our Courtſhip-days are our beſt days: Favour deſtroys Courtſhip, diſtance 
encreaſes it, Miſs Howe, ii. 37. 

. A woman in Courtſhip has reaſon to reſent thoſe paſſions in her Lover, 
which are predominant to that he pretends to have for her, ii. 49. 

One of the greateſt indignities that can be caſt on a woman in Courtſhip, is, 
for a man to be ſo profligate-as to engage himſelf in lewd purſuits, at the time 
he pretends his whole heart to be hers, ii. 71. 

A woman accuſtomed to be treated with obſequiouſaeſs, will expect obſe- 
quioufneſs to the end of the Courtſhip chapter, ſays M. iſs Howe, iii. 27, ; 

The man who expreſſes high reſpe@ to a woman, is entitled, if not to 
acceptance, to civility, iii. 387, See alſo i. 248. | 

A wiſe man will not diſcourage that diſcretion in a mirefe, which wilt be 
his glory and ſecurity in a wife, iv. 31. 

The woman who in Courtſhip treats haughtily or ill the man ſhe intends 
to have, gives room for the world to think, either, That ſhe has a mean K 
nion of him, and a high one of herſelf, vi. 305. ---- 

Or, That fhe has not generoſity enough to uſe moderately the power 
which his great affection gives her, ibid. 

Such a woman gives reaſon to free livers to ſuppoſe (and to opafane 
upon it) that the man to whom the EI has no ſhare in 
her heart, ibid. 

And if ſhe ſhew that regard to nin frantic of which ſhe ſhewed 
none before, it will be conſtrued as a compliment to the Hufvand, made at the 
expence of the Wife's, and even of the Sex's delicacy, vi. 306. 

Such a one will teach the world, by her example, to deſpiſe the an, whom, 

when her Huſband, ſhe would wiſh it to reſpect, ibid. 
To condeſcend with dignity, to command with kindneſs, and ſweetneſs of 
manners, are points to be aimed at by a wiſe woman in Courtſhip, vi. 307. 

She ſhould let her Lover fee, that ſhe has generoſity to approve of and 
reward a well-meant ſervice : 

That ſhe has a mind that lifts her above the little captious follies which 
ſome attribute to the Sex : 

That ſhe reſents not (if ever ſhe has reaſon to be diſpleaſed) with pride, 
or thro” petulance : 

That by inſiſting on little points, he aims not to come at or to ſecure great 
ones,. perhaps not proper to be carried : 

Nor leaves room to ſuppoſe that ſhe thinks ſhe has ſo much cauſe to doubt 
her own merit, as to make it needful to put her Lover upon * or 
arrogant trials: 

But lets reaſon be the principal guide of her actions: 

And then the will hardly ever fail of that reſpect which will make her 
judgment after marriage conſulted, ſometimes with a preference to a man's 
own; at other times as a delightful confirmation of his, vi. 307. 

When Judgment is at a loſs to determine the choice of a Lady who has ſeve- 
ral Lovers, fancy may the more allowably predominate, vi. 313. 
Women cannot put the queſtion to a Lover, Whether he mean honourably, 

or not, in his addreſs, without affronting their own virtue and perfonal 
graces, vi. 335. 
ä { They ſhould therefore never admit of the addreſs of a PETITE | 

The woman who in Courtſhip uſes ill the man ſhe intends to have, reflects 
not 
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dot on the obligations her "price is en eee to him for. —_ 
tience with her, vi. 406. | 
{See Advice to Women. Huſband and Wife. Libertine. ee Marriage, 
owe . Children. Reflections on Women. Vows. | 


Cr edulity. * 


Women are ſometimes drawn in to believe againſt probability, 975 the un- 
willingneſs they have to doubt their vn merit, ii. 51, 


Superſtitious notions propagated in infancy, are hardly ever totally eradi- 
cated, not even in minds grown ſtrong enough to deſpiſe the like credulous 
folly in others, ii. 198. 

Credulity is the God of Love's prime miniſter, and they are never aſun- 
der, ii. 385. 

Credulity permits us not, till we ſuffer by it, to ſee the defects of thoſe of . 
whom we think highly, iii. 243- 

We are all very ready to believe what we like, iv. 118. 

[See Courtſhip. Love. Lover, 


Cruelty. Hard-heartedneſs. 


Hot Cruelty which children are permitted to ſhew to birds, and other ani- 
mals, will moſt probably exert itſelf on their fellow-creatures, when at 

years of maturity, iii. 226, 

Let the parents of ſuch a child expect a Lovelace, iv. 144, v. 300. 

When we reflect upon the cruelties daily practiſed upon ſuch of the animal 
creation as are given us for food, or which we enſnare for our diverſion, we 
ſhall be obliged to own, ſays even Lovelace, that there is more of the ſavage 
in human nature, than we are aware of, ii. 228, 229, 230. 

Infinite beauties are there to be found i ina weeping eye, Level. ili, 235. 

Hard- heartedneſs is an eſſential in the character of a Libertine, ili. 324 
iv. 121. 

No heart burſts, ſays the ſavage Lovelace, be-the occafion for ſorrow what it 
* way has the kindly relief of tears, iv. 2 54. [See Labamtine. Tears. 


Death. Dying. 


Mere, objects and ſubjects will at times impreſs the we profli- 
gate ſpirits. ¶ They ſhould not therefore be run away from.] iv. 152. 
What is Death, but a ceſſation from mortal life? vi. 47. 5 


It is but the finiſhing of an appointed courſe, ibid. 2 
The refreſhing Inn, after a fatiguing journey, ibid. F 
The end of a life of cares and troubles, ibid. g 


Thoſe men who give themſelves airs of bravery on ations 180 the laſt 
ſcenes of others, may be expected, if ſenſible at the time, to behave the 
moſt pitifully in their own, vi. 237. 

What a dreadſul — is Death, to a eee who has not one chckfortakls 
reflection to revolve ! vi. 240. 

What would I give, . ſays the departing Belton, to have but one e year of life 
þefore me, and to have the ſame ſenſe of things I now have! ibid. 

[See alſo the dying Belton 's pleas to bis Phyſician, and treatment of bim, and of 
bis own Sifter, . becauſe they could give bim no hope, vi. 264. to 267. 

The ſeeds of Death are ſown in us when we begin to live, and grow up till, 
like rampant weeds, they choak the tender flower of life, vi. 266. 

In beholding the Death of a friend, we are affeRed as well by what muſt 
one day be our own caſe, as by his agonies, vi. 267. 

To be cut off by the ſword of injured eng is the moſt dreadful of all 


den * Vi. 269, 


Reſignation 
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Reſignation in Death, and reliance on the Divine mercies, give great com- 


— to the friends of the dying, vi. 270. vii. 146, 147. 


A good conſcience only can ſupport a perſon in a ſenſible and gradual 


Death, vi. 383. vii. 22. 
It is a choice comfort at the 8 up of our ſhort ſtory, ſays Clariſa, 


to be able to ſay, © I have rather ſuffered injuries, than offered them, vii. 60. 


Nothing that is of conſequence ſhould be left to be done in the laſt i mere 


N hours of life ? vii. 72. 78. 


[See Clarifſa's noble behawiour in the agonies of Death, vii.. $5. to go. 
All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vaniſh at that unayoidable moment 


which decides the deſtiny of men, vii. 97. 
What, in the laſt ſolemn moments, muſt be the reflection of thoſe (if ca- 


pable of reflection) whoſe ſtudy and pride it has been to ſeduce the innocent, 


and to ruin the weak, the unguarded, and the friendleſs ; perhaps, too, by 
themſelves made friendleſs ? vii. 97. 
[See the ſhocking and outrageous behaviour of 8 at ber Dawn, Vii. 129, 
See alſo the wiolent Death of Lovelace, vii. 319, & fea. 
What are twenty or thirty years to look back upon ? vii. 112. 
In a long life, what friends may we not have to mourn for? ibid. 
What temptations may we not have to encounter with? 151d. 
In the loſs of a dear friend, it is an high ſatisfaction to be able to reflect, 
chat we have no acts of unkindneſs to reproach ourſelves with, vii. 1 18. 
Time only can combat with advantage very heavy deprivations, vii. 163. 
Nature will be given way to, till ſorrow has in a manner exhabfted itſelf; 
then reaſon and religion will come in ſeaſonably, with their powerful aids, to 


raiſe the drooping heart, vii. 163. [See Conſolation, Grief. Religion, 


Delicacy. Decency, Decorum. 


Moc diſagreable evil will ariſe to a woman of the leaſt Delicacy, = 


a Huſband who is given to wine, i. 260. 
What young woman of Delicacy would be thought to have inclinations ſo vio- 


Tent, that ſhe could not conquer them? or a vil fo ſtubborn, that ſhe would 


not, at the entreaty and advice of her friends, attempt the conqueſt? i. 348. 

How inexcuſeable are thoſe giddy creatures, who in the ſame hour leap 
from a Parent's window to a Huſband's bed! ii. 203. 

Punctilio is out of doors the moment a Daughter raged quits: her Fa- 
ther's houſe, ibid. 

Numberleſs are the reaſons that might be given why a woman of the leaſt 
Delicacy ſhould never think of going off with a man, ii. 279. | 

A woman who goes off with'a man has no room either to practiſe Delicacy 
herſelf, or to expect it from the man, iii. 294. 298. 301. 

A conſent, in ſome nice Love-caſes, were better taken for r than 
aſked for, iii. 38. 

Few, very few men are there, who have Delicacy enough to enter into thoſe 
parts of the female character which are its glory and diſtinction, iii. 309. 

Over-niceneſs may be under-niceneſs, iv. 180. 

Men need not give indelicate hints to women on ſubjects that relate to 
themſelves, Lovel. iv. 279. 

A man who is groſs in a woman's ; company, adds be, ought to be knock'd 
down with a club, ibid. 
Delicate women make delicate women, and alfo decent men, v. 11. 

There are points ſo delicate, that it is a degree of diſhonour to have a 
vindication of one's ſelf from them thought neceſſary, v. 230. : 

The free things that among us Rakes, ſays Belford, pafs for wit and ſpirit, 


muſt be ſhocking ſtuff to the ears of perſons of Delicacy, v. 377. 


[ See. Advice to Women, Courtſhip, Nuty. Libertine, Love, Mar- 
 Tiage, Men and Women, So. Deſpond- 
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Deſpondency. Deſpair. 


1 we deſpond, there can be no hope of cure, iii, 12 5. vi. 65. 


To deſpond is to add ſin to ſin, iv. 10. 
When a profligate man, on being overtaken by a dangerous ſickneſs, or 


inevitable calamity, deſponds, what conſolation can be given him either ſrom 


his paſt life, or his future proſpects? vi. 50. 
This is the cauſe of my deſpair, ſays Belton, that God's juftice cannot let 


his NP * for my comfort! vi; 240. [See Conſolation, | 
| Deviation, 


TL condemn a Deviation, and to follow it by as great a one, what is it 
b 


ut to propagate a general corruption ? ii. 75. 
The Deviation of a perſon of eminence is more inexcuſeable than that of 


a common perſon, iii. 50. 


In unhappy ſituations it will be difficult, even for worthy perſons, to avoid 
ſometimes departing from the ſimple truth, iſt, 64. 
Hero neceſſary is it then for ſuch perſons to be careful that they do not, by their 
oon inconſideration, involve themſelves in difficulties ! 
Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a Deviation, will endeavour 
inftantly to recover their loſt ground, that they may not ie error into 


habit, iii. 64, 
A criminal Deviation in one friend is likely to caſt a ſhade upon the other, 


ii. 118. 
To the pure every Uttle Deviation, ſays Lovelace, ſeems offenſive, iii. 216. 


One devious ſtep at firſt ſetting out, frequently leads a perſon into a wilder- 


neſs of doubt and error, iii. 250. 289. 
When we are betrayed into a capital Deviation, leſſer Deviations will 


hardly be avoidable, iv. 224. | 
She who is too ready to excuſe a wilful Deviation in . renders her 


own virtue ſuſpectable, Fam, Harl. vii. 5. [See Guilt, Human Nature. 5 
Dignity. Quality.” _ 1 


N Ee true Quality and hereditary Diſtinction, if ſenſe be not wanting, ho- 


nours and affluence ſit eaſy, i. 260. 
If we aſſume a Dignity, and diſgrace not by arrogance our aſfumption, 
every-body will treat us with reſpe& and deference, i. 320. 
Hereditary Dignity conveys more diſgrace than honour to deſcendents 


Who have not merit to adorn it, ii. 136. 


Gentleman is a title of diſtinction, which a Prince may not deſerve, ſi. 397. 

The firſt Dignity ought to be accompanied with the firſt merit, iii. 2 32. 

Grandeur, ſays Lovclace, always makes a man's face ſhine in a woman's 
eye, v. 8 5. 

People who are fenced in either by their Vears or Quality, ſhould not, ſays 
Lovelace, take freedoms that a man of ſpirit ought to reſent from others, v. 302. 

True Dignity admits not of pride or arrogance, V. 382. 

Somè men have a native Dignity in their manner, which will procure them 


more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moſt imperious com- 


mands, vi. 260. 
The man who is good by choice, 3 as —_ as 9 25 education, has that Quality 


in himſelf [ tłat true Dignity], which ennobles human nature, and without 


which the moſt dignified by birth or rank are ignoble, vi. 314. 
Women who will not aſſume ſome little Dignity, and exact reſpect from 

men, will render themſelves cheap, and perhaps have their modeſty and dif- 

fidence repaid with ſcorn and inſult, Miſs Hove, vii. 2 53. 

[See Advice to Women. Courtſhip, nn Libertine, Sc. N 


| 


Double Entendre. 
I. is an odious thing in a man to look ſly and leering at a woman, wlioſe 
modes | is invaded by another by indecent hints or Double Intendre, 
ill, 165 
What a groſſneſs is there in the mind of chat man, who thinks to reach a 
Lady's heart by wounding her ears! iii. 186. 
Well - bred men, who think themſelves in virtuous company, will not 
allow in themſelves ſuch liberties of ſpeech, as tho? not free enough for open 
cenſure, are capable of conveying impure images to the heart, iii. 198. 
Men who go out of their way to hint free things, uſt either be wy 
of abſurdity, meaning nothing; or meaning ſomething; uf rudeneſs, ibid 
Obſcenity is ſo ſhameful even to the guilty, barn they cannot hint at it, 
but under a double meaning, iv. 148, 
Even Lovelace declares, that he never did, nor ever will, talk to a Lady 
in a way that modeſty will not permit her to anfwer him in, vii, 222. 
' {See Delicacy, .. 


Drefs. Faſhions. Elegance. 


Tx genius of a man who is fond of his Perſon, or Summer ſeldom flrikes 
deep into intellectual ſubjects, i. 269. | 

A man vain of his perſon, LR N to . 0 it, frequently renders 
himſelf ridiculous, ibid. 

All that hoops are good for, ſays Miſs Howe, i is to clean dirty ſhoes; and 
to keep fellows at diſtance, ii. 78. | 

Women owe to themſelves, and to their EY to be always neat, And 
never to be ſurpriſed, by accidental viſitors, in fuch a diſhabille as would pak 
them to be ſeen in, ii. 258. 

The mind is often indicated by outward Dreſs, Hi. 199, 8 

Homely perſons, the more they endeavour to adorn . the more 
they expoſe the defects they want to hide, iii. 240. 

If women, ſays Lovelace, would make themſelves appear as elegant to an 
Huſband, as they were defirous to appear to him while a Lover, the Rate, 
which all women love, awould laſt N in the Huſband than it generally 
| does, iii. 344. 

Full Dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſneſs, and keeps at diſtanc 
an encroacher, iii. 367. 2 

An elegant woman, in her earlieſt hour, will, for her own pleaſure, be as 
nice as others in full dreſs, ibid. | 

A woman who would preſerve a Lover's reſpect to ber perſon, win be 
careful of her appearance before him when in diſhabille, ib1d. | 

Elegant Dreſs contributes greatiy to keep paſſion alive, v. 26. 

Dreſs gives great advantage to women who have naturally a genteel air, 
and have been well educated, v. 30. 

pepe who thro* misfortunes chuſe not to drefs, ſhould not, however, 
give up neatneſs, v. 232. 
| op takes great pains to hang out a n, by his Dreſs, of what he has 
in his 7 3 2 4 © 

Singularity of Dreſs ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind; vi. 34. 

A A clumſy Beau ſeems to owe himſelf a double ſpite, making his ungrace- 
fulneſs appear the more ungraceful by his tawdrineſs in Dreſs, Level. ibid. 
Plain Dreſs, for an ordinary man or woman, implies at leaſt modeſty, 
. and procures kind quarter even from the cenſorious, vi. 34. vii. 266. 

The Faſhion or Dreſs that becomes one „ » frequently miſbecomes 


| from 


another, vi. 177. 


Nature and Eaſe ſhould be the guides in Drefs or Faſhicn, ibid. 


[See Advice to Women. Delicacy. Dignity. Duelling, 
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Duelling. 


Man of honour cannot go to law for verbal abuſes given by people en- 
titled to wear ſwords, i. 159, 

Duelling is ſo faſhionable a part of brutal bravery, that a good man is often 
at a loſs ſo to behave, as to avoid incurring either mortal guilt, or general 
contempt, i. 368. 

Thoſe who throw contempt upon a good man, for chaſing rather to paſs by 

a verbal injury than imbrue his | hands in blood, know not the meaſure of true 
en ibid. - 

"Tis much more noble to forgive, and men more manly to deſpiſe, than to 
reſent, an injury, ibid. 

A man of ſpirit ſhould (0 nivch/ Liſtaia e men, who is capable of 
doing him wilfully a mean ang, to put his life upon equal value with his 
own, ibid. ; 

What an abſurdity is it in a man, to put it m the power of one, who has 
done him a ſmall injury, to do him (as it may happen) and thoſe who love 
him, an irreparable one! ibid. 

What a flagrant partiality is it in thoſe men, who can themſelves be guilty 
. of crimes which they juſtly hold unpardonable in their neareſt female rela- 
tions ! vi. 404. 

Vet cannot commit them without doing ſuch injuries to other families, as 
they think Aumnmkees obliged to coſent undo death, when offered to their 
own ! ibid. 

An innocent man 9 not to run an equal riſk with A guilty one, 
Vit. 107. 234. 

He who will arrogats to himſelf the ener of the Almighty, who has 
declared, that wengeance is His, ought to tremble at what may be the conſe- 
quence, vii. 107. 233. 

May it not, in caſe of the offended perſon” 8 giving, the challenge, be ſuitable 
to the Divine juſtice to puniſh the preſumprucus innocent by the hand of the ſelf- 

defending guiliy, referving him for a future day of vengeance ? vii. 107. 235. 

Life is a ſhort ſtage when longeſt :' If Heaven will afford A wicked man 

time for repentance, who ſhall dare to deny it him? vii. 107. 234. 

The conſcience of the offender, when it ſhall pleaſe God to ſtrike it, ſhall 

be ſharper than an avenger's ſword, vii. 108. 

Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the Divine prerogative, but it is an 
inſult upon magiſtracy and good government, vii. 234. 

*Tis an impious act; *tis an attempt to take away a life that ought not to 
depend upon a private word, ibid, 

An act, the conſequence of which is to hurry a ſoul (all its ſins upon its 
head) into perdition, endangering alſo that of the poor triumpher ; fince 
neither intend to give to the other that opportunity for repantande which 
each preſumes to hope for himſelf, ibid. 

Where ſhall the evil of Duelling ſtop? ? Who ſhall avenm on the avenger ? ibid. 

Who would not wiſh, that the aggreſſor ſhould be ſtill the gui#y aggrefſor? 
ibid. 
| Often has the more guilty been the vanquiſher of the /eſ5 guilty, ibid, 

2 Guilt, Libertine. 


Duty. 99 


Good child will not ſeek to exeulpate herſelf at the expence ot the moſt 
revered characters, i. 26. 
If we ſuffer by an act of Duty, or even of generoſity, we have this com- 
fort on reflection, that the fault is in others, not in ourſelves, i. 127. 
Altho' our parents ar friends ſhould not do every- thing for us that we my 
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wiſh or expect, it becomes us nevertheleſs to be thankful to them for the 
benefits they have actually conferred on us, i. 126, 

A good child, upon ill terms with her parents, -tho' hopeleſs of ſucceſs, 
ſhould leave no means unattempted to reconcile herſelf to them, were it but 

to acquit herſelf to herſelf, i. 157. 
A ſufferer may not be able to forbear complaining of the ill treatment ſhe 
meets with from her parents; but it may go againſt her to have even the per- 
ſon to whom ſhe complains take the ſame liberties with them, i. 73. 
| The want of reward is no warrant for us to diſpenſe with our Duty, ibid, 
The merit of Obedience conſiſts in giving up an inclination, i. 200. 
In reciprocal Duties, the failure on one fide Juſtzfies: not a failure on the 
other, i. 231. 234. 366. vi. 316. 

Prudence and Duty will cabs a perſon to oyercome the greateſt difficul- 
ties, 1. 253. 

Where 18 the e r e of Obedience, If i it be only paid in inſtances 
where we give up nothing? i. 3717. 

If a paſſion can be conquered, it is a ſacrifice a 8 child owes to in- 
dulgent parents; eſpecially if arch would be unhappy if ſhe made not ſuch 
a ſacrifice, i. 405. See alſo i. 25 

No independency of fortune: — — a child from her filial Duty, ii. 174. 

Nor ought any change of circumſtances to alter her notions of Duty, iii. 3. 

A Duty exacted with too much Weh is often attended Wwe. fatal conſe- 
quences, iii. 50. 

The duty of a child to her parents may be ſaid to de anterior to her very 
birth, iii. 54. 

What is the preciſe ſtature or age at which a — child may conclude her- 
ſelf abſolved from her filial Duty? iii. 56. 

A good perſon cannot look with indifference on any part of a. yow'd Duty, 
Mit. 115. 

A worthy perſon will make it her prayer, as well as her endeavour, that 
whatever trials ſhe may be called upon to undergo, ſhe may not behave un- 
worthily in them, and may come out amended by them, iii. 118. 

A daughter who chearfully gives up an inclination to the judgment of 
her parents, may be ſaid to have laid them under obligation to her, iii. 247. 

Can a fugitive Daughter enjoy herſelf, while her Parents are in tears? iv. 5 8. 

Other peoples not performing their Duty, is no excuſe for the negle& of 
ours, ſays even Lovelace, v. 291. 

General Duties ought not to be weakened by our endeavouring to juſtify : a. 
ſingle perſon, if faulty, however unhappily circumſtanced, vi. 134. 
The world is too apt to ſet itſelf in oppoſition to a general Duty, ibid. 

There is no merit in performing a Duty, vi. 180. 

A dutiful Daughter gives an earneſt of making a dutiful and obliging Wife, 
vi. 255. 

Duty upon principle will oblige to an uniſormity of Duty in every relation 
of life, ibid. 

| Rigour makes it difficult for fliding \ virtue to recover itſelf, vii. 5* 

1 71 Parents and Children, 


Win 577. Education. 
Aren ae and approbation bring to light talents chat otherwiſe would 
never have appeared, ii. 19. 
+ There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning · lime, in youth, which, ſuffered to 
* and no foundation laid, ſeldom returns, iii. 364. 
Some genius's, like ſome fruits, ripen not till late, ibid. 
Induſtry and perſeverance in ſtudy will do prodigious things, ibid. . 
What an uphill labour muſt. it be to a learner, who has thoſe firſt rudiments 
to maſter at twenty years of age, which others are taught at ten 4 ibid. Pa- 


\ the: precedinf H1$STORY.: « * 40 

Parents aig to eulti vate the minds of their Daughters, and inſpire 5 1 
wit early notions of reſerve and diſtance to men, Love, iv. 117. 

It is not enough that a youth be put upon doing acts of beneficence ; he 
winſt be taught to do them from proper motives, iv. 121, 

A piovs end; and # crown of glory; are generally the natural fruits of 
a virtuous Education, vii. 104. 
4 7 — who aims ar acquiring 266 man things, will hardly excel in 

ny, vii. 284, 

Improvement muſt attend upon thoſe Who are more ready to hear than 
ſpeak, | vii, 142 Ser Advice to Women. Duty. Parents Gen. 


| Example. 
PTrfons diminguiſned by their rank; or their virtues, are e to the 
public for their conduct in material points, i. 4. 
| Perfons of prudenee, and diſtinguiſh'd talents, ſeem to be ſprinkled thro 
the world, to do credit by their example to religion and virtue, i..275. 
No one thowld plead the errors of another, in juſtification. of his own, 
91. ii. 2 
9. exſons e ſond of being thought of as examples, ſhould look i into 
themſelves, watch, and fear, iv. 9. 
Dearly do 1 love, ſayt Lovelace ſpeaking of Miſe Rawlins) to engage vith 
the Precept-givers'and' Example-ſctters; v-68. 
The Example at church of perſons conſpicuous for virtue; ranle, 3 d ante, 
ow a _ credit to religion, vi. 31 1. [See Religion, Virtue, 


ere is more 6 joy in pee and preparation, was in o buen, be te 
pos, <uhat it vill, i..226, 
Man ind . themſelves by their raiſed ExpeRations of Pleaſure 1 


— 1 
very laden b is it that high ExpeRations are ſo much as tolerably neee, 


lil. 243. 
The Joys of n, are 6 the higheſt of all our joys, v. 25. 


Dee ans. 15-6 Horner 
Exe i a ö heart, 4 362. 
A Weng? Eyes, fays Lovelace, when the poetical tribe have faid Shar 
ws will of them, are an Mm eee Agr of a a rogue, or room for A weng in 


the heart, ini. 388. 
The Eye is the caſement at which the wines : generally JooksouGLovel, wi 16. 


Many a woman, who will not ſhew herſelf at the door, has tipt the fly, 
the l wink from the window, Lovel. vi. 16. [See Tears, 


_ Faults. Folly. Failings. Error, 


Ab who gives the world cauſe to have an ill opinion of him, eat to 
take the conſequence of his own Faults, i. 20. 

Wo ever was in Fault, Self being judge i; 68. alt em 

What a hero or heroine muſt that perſon be, who can conquer z-conſtitu- 
Yional fault! i 168. 314. See alſo i. 115. 

It is not enough for a perſon convicted of a Faak, to own ir it he amend 
it not, i. 186. 

An enemy wiſhes * not a man to be without the Faults he- upbraids him 


with, i. 265. 
A woman who gives \better advice chan the: takes, doubles the weight of 


her own Faults, I. 30 3. 


Faplts which ariſe from generous attachments, are not Al bereden, 53 | 


nm. —_ D d N 


Yo: Srnrtments; &c- extrefed from 
1 No man has a right to be diſpleaſed at freedoms: taken with him for Faults 
wo ke is not aſhamed to confeſs, iii. 239 
It. ought to be our care, that whatever Errors we fall into, they ſhould bo 
tho Faults of our judgment, and not of our will, iii. 312. 
K Great Faults, and great Virtues, are often found in the ſame perſons, 
iv. 132. 
Repetition of Faults revives the remembrance of Faults forgiven, i iv. 1 58. 
When we are drawn into an Error, we ſhould take care to make as few 
.people as poſſible ſuffer by the conſequence of it, iv. 221. 
One Crime is generally the: parent of another, v. go. 
It is kind to endeavour to extenuate the F ault of ohe who is more = 
5 reproach than to excuſe herſelf, v. 221. 
': People are 'apt to make allowances for ſuch raults in others; as they will 
| ot amend in themſelves, v. 172, 


Wicked men will often abuſe people for the conſequence of thier own 
Faults,' v. 354. 


Worthy minds mould not be more 5 10 8 the Rebuke thay 


from the Fault, vi. 87. 
We may be mortified by a calamity brought upon ourſelves ; but this 


rather for the calamity's than the Fault's ſake, vi. 188. 
; Perſons who will not be at the pains of correcting conſtitutional Faults or 
Failings, frequently _ to = them over _ ſome nn e, vii. 2 5 3. 
4 . Sullt. {36 blo 

Ao] "Fovdarsr e thier, _ 
Por are afk'd by ſome with an air that calls for edlen, i. 54. 


To exalt the perſon we favour. above his merit, is but to depreciate 
him, 1. 390. See alſo.i. 208. 


A. worthy mind will not aſk a Favour, till it bas conſidered whether it is 


bt to be granted, ii. 103. 
In our expectations of Favours, we ſhould diveſt ourſelves of ſelf, ſo. far 
as to leave to others the option they have a right to make, ii. 2 10, 211. vi. 89. 

Awe, beet and apprehended prohibition, make al Favour precious, 

Level, ii. 316. 

To requeſt a Favour i is one thing; do challenge it as our due is another, 

os 119. 

A petitioner has no inks to be angry at a repulſe, if he has not a richt to 
3 what he ſues for as a debt, iv. 120. 
The grace with which a Favour is nn may | be as * as the 


-Favour ieſelt; Vile 78. 1 18 „ - 
; oa. Fey. Colnjlann. 


r: we thaw power to oblige, our Flatterers will tell u us any thing ſooner than 
what they know we diflike to hear, i. 9. 

©: Complimental flouriſhes. are the poiſon of female minds, „% 2124. 

Hyperbolic Compliments are elevated abſurdities, ii. 837. 

A man who flatters a woman hopes either to find her a fool, or to — Heh 
ne, ibid. 

It is not always wrong to take the mat at his word, who, pretending 49 
Hepreciate himſelf, lays out for a compliment, ii. 332. iii. 215. 

Undue compliments ought to be looked upon as affronts to the underſtand- 
ing of the perſon to whoni they are addreſſed, iii. 200. 

Women, by encouraging Flatterers, teach men to be n 3 yet, at 
other times, Rigmatize them for deceivers, Lovel. ili. 216. 

Great men do evil, and wave 8 it to DAU mum to . a reaſon. for it 


_ 8 2 4 „  Officious 


. 4 


at 


us 


* 62, 


the iR HrisTory; 103 


dds 50 perſons are always at hand to flatter, or ſooth, the. paſſions of 
the affluent, vi. 368. 

Many perſons endeavouring to avoid the imputation of Flattery, or Hypo⸗ 
0 run into ruſticity, or ill- manners, vil. 253, [See Advice to Women. 


Fond. Fondneſs. 


Tit woman muſt expect to bear flights from the bufbant, of whom the 
was tov viſibly fond as a lover, i. 30. : 
The fond mother ever makes a harden'd child, i. 277. f | 
Fondneſs ſpoils more. wives than it makes grateful, Solmes, i, 270, 
Coy maids make fond wives, ſays Mr. Solmes, i. 370. 
The Fondneſs of a wife to an huſhand, whom in courtſhip ſhe deſpiſed for 
mental imperfections, muſt be imputed either to diflimulation, or to very in- 
licate motives, i. 380. 
We are apt to be fond of any body that will ſide with us when we are 
oppreſſed or provoked, ii. 112, 113, 


Fondneſs and Toying between a married pair before company, Lovelace = 


himſelf condemns, not only as lndiſcreet, but as indecent and ſcandalous, 
bv, 130% 131; 
Single Ladies: who their. too ie a Fotdneſs for = man, diſcharge hin 


from all complaiſante, iv. 208. 


Single Ladies ſhould never be witneſſes to thoſe freedoms between fond 
huſbands and wives, (tho? ever ſo much the wife $ A which they would 
not have offered to themſelves, Lovel. v. 3 16, 


Forgiveneſs... * 


Mia a young offender againſt modeſty and decency, has been confirmed 
a libertine by a too eaſy Forgiveneſs, iii. 325. See alſoi. 213. 

An eaſy Forgiveneſs, where a perſon ought to be forgiven, will increaſs 
the obligation with a mind not ungenerous, iv. 187. 

A negative Forgiveneſs is an ungracious one, iv. 197, 

The perſon who would exact a promiſe of Pardon, tacitly eee 
that he deſerves it not, iv. 343. | 

May thoſe be forgiven, prays Clariſſa in the beight of her calamities, who hin- 
der my father from forgiving me ! and this hall be the harſheſt thing, re- 
lating to them, that falls from my pen, v. 223. 

An accidental and unpremeditated ae, carries with it the AKrongelt plea 
for Forgiveneſs, v. 223. 

Tell Mr. Lovelace, nobly ſays Clariſſa, that I am e to bring my 
mind to ſuch a frame, as to be able to pity him; and that T ſha!l not think 
myſelf qualified for the ſtate I am aſpiring to, if, after a few ſtruggles more, 
1 cannot forgive him too, vi. 21. Vii. 37, 38. \ 

Nothing can be more wounding than a generous Fogiveneſs, vi. 52. 

The eaſy Pardon perverſe children meet with, when they have done the 
moſt raſh and undatiful thing they can Soy! occaſions many to follow thelr 


3 


example, vi. 119, 


To be forgiven by injured Innocents is neceſſary, Lovelace thinks 20 the 


divine Pardon, vi. 169. 
' Men are leſs unforgiving than women, an Vi. 196. 


Friendſhip. 


Pages ſhould never give a byas againſt judgment, i. 32. 


True Friendſhip admits not of reſerve, ibid. ES 
How ſhall we expect to avoid the cenſure of our enemies, if our Friends 
will not hold a Ron before us to let us fee our OS, ora in it ? 


„ e Friend 
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, Friend ſhould judge Friend, as an indifferent perſon would be, ſuppoſed, to 


judge of him, i. 63. 75. 
It is u ae for the perſon who has the misfortune of lofing old Friends) 


ous of making new ones, i. 159. 

Such a difference I in temper and conſtitution in two young Ladies as ex- 
eludes all imaginary rivalſhip, may be the cement of a firm Tp be- 

tween them, i. 167. 

che part of a true Friend i is to foath, or - conciliate, rather than to limb 
late, or provoke, the anguiſh of a dampening, ſpirit ill at eaſe with her 
neareſt relations, i. 173. 175. 

A brother may not be a Friend, but 2 Friend will always be A brothers 
* 324. 

An ingenuons and worthy mind will ſay with Clariſſa, © Space me not the 

* cauſe Lam your Friend; but, rather, for that very reaſorr ſpare me not,” 


li. 55. 
No true Friend can 3 to be relieved from a diſtreſs, which would involve 


| 2 Friend in as deep a one, ii. 204. 


But if, with a ſmall inconvenience to ourſelves, we could relieve oui 
Friend from a great one, I would not, ſays Miſs Howe, admit the refuſer i into 

outermoſt fold of my heart, ibid. See alſe ii. 153. 

To be difpleaſed with a Friend for telling us our faults, is s putting Our» 
felves into the inconvenient ſituation. of royalty, and out of the way of 
amendment, ii. 2 10. 

Veneration is hardly compatible with that ſweet familiarity which is ne- 
eelſary to unite two perſons in the bands of Friendſhip, 1b:d. 

The perſon who has been miſled is obliged, as well in prudence, as in ge- 

eroſity and juſtice (that her own error may not ſpread) een a abs 

eloved Friend not to fall into the like, iii. 57. 

: Freely to give reproof, and thankfully to receive it, is an indiſpenſable 


condition: of true Friendſhip, iii. 54. 63. 


An _—_ maſts for an honeſt and friendly freedom, is a ſort of avi 


sfiront, it, 6 
It is kind 2 it ay be diffculs] to conceal f rom a dear Friend thoſe rief 


which cannot be relieved, iii. 252. 
-. Misfortunes give a call to diſcharge the nobleſt offices of Friendſhip, id. 


Great minds Ty their fen beyond aceidents, and ties of blood, 


Fit. 278. 
Fervent Friendſhips ſetom ſublit between two liſter-beauties,, both toaſty, 


399-. 
There is eonfentaneonſneſs.i in ſome minds; which will unite how, ſtronger 
— oo nn hours, than can be done in years with ox others 


whom yet we fee not with diſguſt, iv. 100. 


An active fpirit in one Friend, and a paſſive one in the other, is likely to 
N cheir Friendſhip durable, v. 9. 
A great error ought leſs to be excuſed in one we value, than in one to 
whom we are indifferent, v. 236. 
True Friendſhip: will make a perſon careful to. ſhun every appearance. that 
may tend t ebaſe it by ſelfiſh or ſordid views, v. 35H: 
No Friendfhip; bat what is virtuous; can be worthy of that ſacred namey 
v. 379, 380. 383 
There are Friendſhips that are only bottle-deep, vi. 17. 238. 239. 
Friendſhips. with gay people, who became intimate becauſe they were Bays 
the reafon for their firſt intimacy ceaſing, will fade, vi. 17. 
The Friendſhip of gay people, and of free livers, ought more properly to 
* called Companionſhip, ibid. . 
Ladies, conſ picuouſly worthy, give Ggnificance to thoſe whom: thy, he- 
our with their intimacy, vi. 2. 


. 
tte prectding HisTory; 40 
Ahe ties of pure Friendſhip are more binding ang tender than thoſe of Ne- 
ture, PPP 


It is Aiferaceful to be thought to be the intimate Friend of a profügate and, 
incorrigible man, vi. 68. 

There is an exalted pleaſure in "intelleQual Friendſhip, that. cannot be 
taſted in the grofs fumes of ſenſuality, vi. 74s 

I have no notion, { ays Miſs Hove, of coolneſs in Friendſhip, be it dif- 
guiſed, or diſtinguiſhed, by the name ' of Prudence, or YT what it will, vi, 75, 


Warmth becomes Friendſhip when our Friend is ee with * 


ccved calatnity, ibid.” 
It is not every one who has a ſoul capable of Friei „ Vi, 1 
One day profligate men will be convinced, that what t * call Friendſhip 
is chaff and fiubble, and that nothing js, worthy of that ſacred name that 
has not virtue for its baſe, vi. 2 39. 
The gen opinion we bave entertain d of a perſon we have once thought, 


_ worthy of it, is not to be lightly given up,. vi, 286, 
© Friendſhip, generally ſpeaking, is too fervent a flame for female minds ta 


manage, Col. Morden, vii. 243. 

--- Alight that, but i in few of their hands, burns ſteady, and often hurcies 
the Sex into fight and abſurdity ; 3 and, like other extremes, is hardly ever 
durable, Col. Morden, ibid. 


Marriage, which is the higheſt ſtate of F ee generally abſorbs the | 


moſt vehement Friendſhip of female to female, ibid. 
What female mind is capable of two fervent Friendſhips at the ſame time t 
T7 . 
. The following are the requiſites, according to Col. Morden, of feryent and 
22 female Friendſhip, to wit. That both. ſhould [/ike Clariſſa and Miſe 
Howe] have enlarged hearts, a good gducation, and minds Gl, after vire 
wous N — 
That they ſhould'be nearly of equal fortunes, in order to be above that 
dependence on each other, which frequently deſtroys the familiarity that 
is the cement of Friendſhip, —— 
That each ſhould excel in different ways, that there might not be room fop 
either to envy the other. --- 
That each ſhould fee ſomething. i in the other” to fear, a$ well as to love. 
That it ſhould be an indiſpenſable condition of their Friendſhip, each tp 
tell the other of her failings, and to be thankful for the freedom taken. --- 
That the ne fÞ ſhould be, by Nature, gentle; the other 1 Joby her * 
ja admiration of her Friend, vii. 243, 244. 


5 Gaming. 
Gu 


an a waſter — 4 
poſe they 711 to he poſſeſſed of what belongs to me; 5 


It is making my friends a very ill compliment, ſays Clariffa iſe, to fupe 
oo. I ſhould be very 
unworthy, deſir d to make myſelf a title to what is theirs, vii. 286, 
Except for trifles, what prudent perſon would ſubmit to Chance 0 they 
re already ſure of ?, ibid, 


High Gaming is an 20 a fordid + vice, the child of avarice, and 3 
xliret breach of of thi Sommanrapat commangment which forbids us to covet what is oh 


nelghbour's, 45d, 
Gene, S0 Minds. 


Re 5 are painful to. open and free ſpirits, n N 
Generous Minds are rather to be invited than intimidated, i. 46.77. 


A generous- ſpirited woman, to be happy, ſhould hf core not to marry 2 
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alt! generous mind will love the perſon who corrects her in love, the bet- 
or the correction, i. 175. 


The tepdereſt and moſt generous minds, when harſhly treated, frequently 
become the moſt inflexible, i. 388. | 
. Generoſity engages the noble · minded as ſtrongly as Love, ii, 69. 
* Undue diſpleaſure, when appearing to a generous Mind undye, will pro- 
cure to the ſuppoſed offender high amends, ii. 71. | 
© Noble-minded perſons, in the exertion of their munificence, f ſilently re- 
proach the reſt of the world, ii, 80. 
© "Tho! a generous perſon may with ſhe had not been laid under obligations 
for a benefit unrequeſtedly conferr'd on herſelf, or her dependants, yet ſhe 
canppt hab love the obliger the more for the exertion of a ſpirit ſo like her 
own, ii. Vx, 
A A generous perſon highly praiſed will endeavour to deferve the good opi- 
nion of the applauder, that ſhe may not at once diſgrace his judgment and 
' own heart; ii. 89. 
A truly generous and candid Mind will often make excuſes for other 
4 in caſes where it would not have allow'd of one for itſelf, ii, 204. 
alſo ii. 80. 
i ener roup Mind cannot abuſe a generous confidence, ii. 30 3. 
A truly generous Spirit will; in requiſite caſes, give advice. againſt itſelf, 
ui, $3, 5 7 
war 5 frank or open-minded Perſon, at once, where he likes, mingles Minds, 
and is forward to diſſipate diffidences, ili. 168. 
A 1 Spirit cannot enjoy its happineſs without communication, 
i. 1817. 
The perſon who has the advantage. in an argument, and is incapable of 
Inſult or triumph upon it, will diſappoint envy, and ſubdue ill-will, iii, 276. 
Tde Man who would be thought generous, moſt firſt be juſt, iii. 313. 
A generous Mind will not take Pleaſure i in Young even thoſe by whom it 
has been diſtreſs' d, iv. 360. 
Leave ſhould” not be waited for to do a right, a juſt, a generous thing, if 
it be in one's power to do it, v. 13. 
N may be very generous in one Perſon to offer what it would be ungene- 
rous in another to accept, v. 3387, 
A Perſon of a Mind not ungenerous, will rather be ſorry for having given 
an offence, than difpleaſed at being amicably told of it, vi. * 
Generous Minds are always of kin, bid. | 
A generous-Mind muſt be uneaſy when it is laid under obligations "IR 
are beyond its power to return, vi. 42. 
Love and Gratitude will not be narrow'd down to meer family-confidera- 
tions, vii. 178. 5 
1 It is generous to take che part of an abſent Perſon if not flagrantly culpable, 
Vii. 274. 
: 'Generofity is the happy! medium between Parſimony and profuſeneſs, vii 281, 
A generous Mind will not ſcruple to give advantage to a Perſon of merit, 
* not always to her own advantage, vii. 23% 
True Generoſity is more than Politeneſs, it is more than good Faith, it is 
Mode than Honour, it is more than Juſtice, ſince all theſe are but duties, 
TEM TT [ﬆ Friendſhip, Goodneſs, : 


Goodneſs, . Grace. 


A Good Perſon will r not wilfully i incur the cenſure eyen of an adverſary, i. 64. 
A gqod Man need not be afraid that his condu&t BO be rl inta, 


Bel (Ocodrits iv Greats, vn” N 
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4 NE" Perſon, far from being guilty of a falſhood, will not have recourſe 
to equivocation, i. 258, 
. People, ſays Lovelace, who aft like Angels ought to have Angels to deal 
With, ii. 88. a 

How great a ſatisfaction is it to a good Mind to be able to reflect, that it 
has rather ſu ſuffered, than offered, wrong! ii. 286. 

A good man will not make the ſlumbers of a worthy woman uneaſy, Uli. 1 TH 

A worthy perſon will be always ready to draw favourable concluſions on 
me actions and words of others, iy; 356. - 

. A good perſon will wiſh to make every one happy, even to her very 
ſervants, iv. 375. 

Goodneſs and generoſity of ſentiment⸗ give grace and luſtre to beauty, vi. 2 1. 

A good woman will have other views in living, chan the common ones of 
eating, ſleeping, dreſſing, viſiting, Ec, vi. 66, 

. Goodneſs muſt be uniform, vii. 13. ? 

The word Grace is the Rake's Shibboleth. There are no hea of one 
who can make a jeſt of it, or of him who uſes it. vii. 142. 

A good-natured and polite perſon will not expoſe even pretenders te 
Science in their abſence to the ridicule of lively ſpirits, vii, 284, | 

[See] F riendſhip. Virtue, 


Gratitude, Ingratitude. 
I7 is Ingratitude and Tyranny in à woman to uſe a man the worſe for his 
reſpeQ to her, i. 248. | ; 
A thankful ſpirit is the ſame as a joyful one, iv. 92. 
We muſt be greatly ſenſible of the Ingratitude of 2.5 we love, vi, 47. 
To take advantage of an innocent creatures good opinion, to her own 
detriment, or ruin, is the moſt ungrateful wickedneſs that can be committed 
by man, vi. 362. 
particular inſtances of Ingratitude in another to us, ſhould not be permit 
ted to narrow ond contract our charity j into general doubt or jealouſy, vii. 274. 


Gtief. Sorrow. Grievances. 


{yi grievances are to be enumerated, flight matters are often thrown | in. 
to make weight, that otherwiſe would not have been complained of, i, 211. 
That filence wants not either merit or amiableneſs, which is owing to the 
perſon's being afraid of diſcovering by his · voice, the depth of his concern, ii. 8a. 
What a poor paſſive machine is the: body, when the mind is diſorder's } 
ii. 100. 
Sorrow makes an ugly face odious, Lee iv. 190. vi. 93. 

Thoſe who mourn fora loſt friend, will find their Grief very much abated, when. 
they are themſelves attack d by a dangerous, or painful illneſs, Lovel. iv, 126. 
Brief, ſays Lovelace, is a ſlow worker, and gives time to pop in a | little | joy 
between its ſullen fits, iv, 174. ; 

It is the humble,  filent Grief that only defarnen pity, zu. 197. ai o? 
How anxiouſly do we pray for the life of a dear child in its illneſs, Which 
when grown to maturity we have reaſon to wiſh had not been Wan. to oP; 
prayers | vi. 116. 
© Thoſe, who fly from home to gvoid an heavy ſcene, labour * more 
diſtreſs in the intermediate ſuſpenſe, than they could have were they to bg. 
preſent at it, vil, 2.5» | 
Seaſonable and neceſſaryemployments ſhould be fund ous, ſs amuſe; and; to 
divert perſons — under violent Grief, orloſs of deareſt — Vil. 10. 


4 


we know; vii. 149. oh: 
Grief [ for the lofs + friend] re Wer W e 


more ſweet a vii. _—_ "wi | {See Advertizy, — 


2 


- — n 


408K SENTIMENTS, &c.: extratted from 
Guile, Vice. Wickednefs. Evil Habits. - Evil Courſes, 


H ate not eaſlly changed, i, 236, vii. 211. 
| Vice is a cowatd, and will hide its head when Heatly oppoſed by an 
Wroene-fo Y% virtue, i. 327. 2 
What muſt be the f 14 of evil Habits in a man, ho thinks right, yet dif. 
graces his knowlege by acting wrong { iii. 13. . 
The guilty eye will fink under an examining one that i is innocent, i i. 164. 
. uilty Tefs bear the detectint truth, than the innocent do the degrading 
 falſhood,. iv. 20, 
"Bad itn take more pains to bewi icked, than i it would coſt them to be 800%, 
iv, 108. V. 96. 
Every vice generally brings on its own puniſhment, v v. 89. 
The fun ſhines alike upon the bad and the good 3 but ga patty mind it, 
cannot illuminate, ibid. ' 
The injured will often ſweetly leep hen the injurer cannot cloſe his eyes, ibid. 
bates can hardly be a greater FADED: hereafter, 12 Lovelace, refleFing, 
ep, To left; 2 cle, than that which I at.this igſtant experience in my 
own remorſe, : 

What a dejection muſt ever fall to the lot of Gailt, ays Lovelace, on Cla- 
rifſa's behavieur in the Penknife Scene, Pere, it given to Innocence always thus 
nobly to exert itſelf! v. 158. 

Many people are deterr'd from Evil rather by the fear of detection, than 
by principle, v. 236, 
To plunder a writk, and to rob at a fire, are the moſt barbarous of all 
Villaizties, vi. 6 5 
sins preſumptuouſiy committed: again knowlege, and againſt warning, 
are the moſt unpardonable of all others, vi. 119. | 
| Thoſe who cannot ſtand the ſhock of public ſhame, avg? to be doubly 
+ careful that they incur not private Guilt that may bring them to it, vi. 287. 
- Guilt when detected, is, literally ſpeaking, its own 'puniſher even in this 
, world, fince it makes the. baughtieſt ſpirits look like miſcreants, vi. 346. 
Evil Cqurſes.can no longer yield, pleaſure than while thought and re- 
feation © can be kept off, vii. 200. 
r Lanocence. Ingratitude. Libertine. Remer. e 


Happineſs. Content. 


Happineſs and Riches are two things, and very eee meet. toge⸗ 
ther I. 122. 
Were e perfect, which no one EN be, we could not oy er in this 


move to deal, and more eſpecially thoſe who have any controul over us, were 
governed by the principles by which we ourſelves are directed, i, 123. 2p 


. the preferable Paſt with a wy and OE n, is the higheſt 
humab-feliclties, ii. 77. 
What a happineſs muſt mat man e who moves mately to ſome, 
. "ung "has nothing ad Toptench himſelf with in his progreſs to 
iin iv. 384. 
The heireſs to Content is the Shen heireſs that. can Wy eve. after, v. wr 
„Se, Friondihip; e Goodneſs, 
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Cece ras will: mike the tout mY N 2 with 750 1 i. 46h. 


&9Verty. is. 71 mother of Health, ii. 16. 
'emper vy 
tone. 4 ü. 28 * 4. Health 


ir W ene ebe wee bene wtben one's * . 


lie (even in the uſual acceptation of the word) unleſs thoſe with whom wWe 


To know ws are happy, and not to leave It to aſter- reflection to look back 


dive Health and AT to an a originally tender conſtitu- | 


, «s , od 
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Health Ps us to be pleaſed with ourſelyes ; and then we are in a way 
to be pleaſed with every one elſe, vi. 30. 

In Health every hope xiſes upon us z every. hour preſents itſelf. to us on, 
dancing feet, ibid. 

What Mr. Addiſon ſays of Liberty, may, with ſtill greater propriety, be we 
of Health; for what is Liberty itſelf without Health 7 

| It makes the gloomy face of Nature gay; 8 8 2 
Gives beauty to the Sun, and pleaſure to the Day. il 5 

Men of very ſtrong bodily Health ſeldom know how to pity the ſick or in 
wh, vi. 249. [Se Phybe, Vapour, 


r ne A Heart. Humanity 


H E that wants a heart, wants every thing, i. 264. 
Ry A wrong head may be convinced, but who can givg a Heart *. 


it i is wanting ? ibid, _ 
The perſon who wants a feeling Heart, wants the higheſt joy in this life, 


i 286, yet is ſaved many griefs by that defect, ibid. 
Where the Heart in all important caſes involugtar ily, as may be ſaid, mic. 


gives, its miſgivings ought generally to by attended to, as if tlie impulſes of 


Conſcience, il 215. 
It is more to a man's praiſe to Hęw a kind Heart, than à cunning head, 


226. 
i Perfons of Humanity will not be aſhamed, on proper occaſions, ta ſhew by. 
their eyes that they have feeling Hearts, iv. 122+ 
- Women ſhould make.it a rule to judge of the Heart of a man, 2s he is or 
is not affected by the woes of others, whether real or repreſented, ibid. 
He who can place his pride in a barbarous inſenſibility, is ignorant of the 


principal Glory of the Human Nature, ibid. : 
Who can he happy, ſays Lovelace, and have a feeling Heart? yet he ho, 


has it not, muſt a Tiger and no Man, iv. 339. 
Even thoſe people who have bad Hearts, wilt have a veneration for thoſe 


who have. good. ones, v. 283. See alſo iv. 217. f 
What the unpenetrating world call Humanity, is often no more than a 


weak mind pitying itſelf, Level. v. 304. 
A capacity of being moved by the diſtreſſes of our fellow-creatures i is far 


from being diſgraceful to a manly Heart, v. 358. 

Sweet is the (pain which generous natures feel for the diſtreſſes of others, 
VI. 280, 

A kind Heart is a greater bleſſing to its poſſeſſor, than it can be to any 
a perſon who may receive benefit from it, vi. 295. 
Jes Friendſhip. Generoſity. Goodper, „ . 5 


H oneſty. 


Wir: a praiſe i is it to Honeſty, that every man pretends to * even at the, 
inſtant that he knows he means to be a knave! i. 229. 
Honeſty is the: chief pride of the low. In the high, the love of power, 
of grandeur, of pleaſure, miſlead, and induce a. paramount pride, which too 
often ſwallows up the more + Iaudable one, ii. 59. 


What is there in this dull word, or thing, cald, Honeſty, afes Lovelace, 


that even I cannot help thinking, the temporary eqagnation of it in ſuch a 


man as Tomlinſon, Argiable ? iv. 367. 
It is ſo much.every one's duty to be honeſt, that no one has merit in being. 


{s ; every honeſt man therefore may call e honeſt without the imputa- : 


tion of y, vii. a | * e 


440 Sxvriuzurs, &e. extrafted from 


Homen Likes 


T HE plaineſt path in our journey thro? life, is, as + acknowleges Londen, 
the Ale and the beſt, iii. 261. 

In all human affairs, the convenient and inconvenient, the good and the 
bad, are ſo mingled, that there is no having the one without the other, iv. 46. 

As Human Life is chequer-work, a perſon of prudence will ſet ſo much 

againſt ſo much bad, in order to ſtrike a balance, iy, 119. 

When can creatures, who hold by ſo uncertain a nps as that of Mor- 
tality, be ſaid to be out of danger ? vi. 55. 

This is one of thoſe common ſorms of ſpeech that proves the frailty and 
che preſumption of poor mortals at the ſame time, ibid. 

What are ten, twenty, or thirty years to look back to, in the longeſt 
| of which periods forward, we ſhall all perhaps be mingled with the duſt from 
whence we ſprung ? vi. 252. 

+ What is even the longeſt Life that in high health we wiſh for? what, as 
we go along, but a Life of apprehenſions, ſometimes for our friends, and 
gftener for ourſelves ? vi. 402. 

And at laſt, when arrived at the old age we covet, one heavy loſs or de- 
privation having ſucceeded another, we ſee ourſelves ſtripp'd, as may be ſaid, 
of every one we lov'd; and expoſed'as uncompanionable poor creatures to 
the lights of joſtling youth, who, want to puſh us off the ſtage in hopes to 
poſſeſs what we have, ibid. 

And, ſuper-added to all, our own infirmities every day increafing ; : of 
themſelves enough to make the Life we wiſh for, the greateſt diſeaſe of all, ibid. 

To with for an exemption from all infelicities, were to wiſh for that 
which can never happen in this world, and what perhaps ought not to be 
wiſh'd for, if LE a wiſh we could obtain it, ſince we are not to live always, 

Vis 407. [Se Conſolation. 


Humen Nature. 


Nang gives us relations that choice would not have made ſuch, 7, 194. 

What a world is this! one half of the people in it tormenting the 
other half, yet being themſelves tormented in tormenting ! i. 346. v. 296. 

What a contemptible rogue, whether in poor or rich, is Human Nature ! 
Level. iii. 25. iv. 328. See alſo iii. 268, 

* How apt is Human Nature to juſtify a byas which it would give a perſon , 
pain to contend with! iii. 66, 312. 

t is but ſhaping the bride to the taſte, and every one has his price, Lovel, 
bv. 328. 

The clown, as well as his vetters? practifes wie he cenfures, and cen- 
ſures what he practiſes, iv. 4.03. 

In every human breaſt ſome one paſſion OW breaks thro” principle, 
and controuls us all, Lovsl. v. 104. 

In ſome things we all err, vi. 11. 

" Thoſe who err on the unfavourable fide of a Fe are likely to be in 
the right five times in fix: 80 vile a thing is Human Nature, fon Lovelace, 
Vi. 97. i RR | [See etraction. 


Humility. 


nus; _ be the ornament of a high condition, i. 186. 
| Perſons of Humility and Affability, by their ſweetneſs of manners, 
inſenſibly draw people into their fentiments, iii. 276, 

The grace that makes every grace amiable is Humility, vii. 272. 

All hyman excellence is but comparative. There may be perſons who ex- 
cel us, as much as we fanſ ve excel the meaneſt, ibid. * Duty. — 
Huſband 


33 324. 


* areceding III on ve „ 
| Huſband and Wife. 


8 obedience is made a part of the matrimonial vow, a woman ſhould 
not teach a man, by a failure in that, to diſpenſe with 8 more 
material parts of his, i. 161, 
What a Huſband muſt that man make who is fond of prerogative, and yet 
ſtands in need of the inſtruction which a man ſhould bequ ualified to give! i. 205. 
The heart, not the figure of a man, is what ſhould determine a woman in 


the choice of an Huſband, i. 2 59. 


Sobriety in a man is a great point to be ſecured, fince ſo many miſchiefs 
happen thro' exceſs, i. 260. 

The principal views of a good Wife, in adorning her perſon, ſhould be to 
preſerve her Huſband's affection, and to do credit to his choice, i. 274. 

A married woman ſhould be even fearful of attracting the eyes of any 
man but thoſe of her Huſband, ibid. 
A gloomy ſpirit in a Huſband will ſwallow up a chearful one in his Wife, 


Greatneſs of ſoul is required in a woman of ſenſe and generoſity, to make 


her in her heart forbear to deſpiſe a low-minded Huſband, i. 376. iv. 29. 


Huſbands are often jealous of _ authority and conſequence with wo- 
men who have wit, ii. 204. 
A Wife is the keeper of her Hyſbang' 3 honour, i, 345. 


A Wife's faults in the world's eye, hring more diſgrace upon the Huſband 


man even upon herſelf, ibid. iii. 317. 
The Wife, by infidelity, may do more injury to the Huſband than mo 
Huſband can to the Wife, ii. 349. 

Handſome Huſbands often make a Wife's heart ake, iii. 29, 
1 — Huſbands think the IN they marry under obligation to 
them, ibid. 
a> Huſband and Wife may be too muck of one temper tp agree, iii. 46. 


wo perſons'of tempers not comparatively bad, may be very unhappy is 


they will be both out of humour at one time, ibid. 
t is a moſt affecting thing to be ſeparated by death from a good Huſ- 

band, and left in deſtitute circumſtances, and that not by bis fault, iii. 164. 

A wife man will rather endeavour to inſpire a conſciouſneſs of dignity in 
the heart of his Wite, than to depreſs and humble. her in her own eyes, 
iii, 295. 303. 333 
FPrudence, virtue, and delicacy of mind in a Wife do a man more honoug 
in the eyes of the world, than the ſame qualities in himſelf, iii. 317. 

A good woman will be as delicate of her Huſband's honour as of her o 


Iv. 30. 
a” good Wife will think it her duty to lay up out of her own ſeparate pro- 
viſion, if not a too ſcanty one, for the family good, and for accidents, iv, 30, 31. 

A tyrant Huſband, ſays Lovelace, makes à dutiful Wife, iv. 57, 

The virtue of a woman who has a bad Huſband is always in danger, iv. 74. 

A proud and bad ſpirit cannot bear a ſuperiority of talents in a Wife, tho” 
ſhe and all her excellencies are his in full property, iv. 18 5. 
A bountiful-temper'd Wife ſhould take care, that by doing more than ju- 
ice to others, ſhe does not leſs than Juſtice by her huſband, iv. 220. 

To bear much with ſome Wives, is to be under a neceſſity to bear Rs. 
iv, 316, 

Huſbands and Wives who live together in good underſtanding, give to 
ſtrangers an almoſt unerring proof of the goodneſs of their hgarts, v. 283. 
Et N contra. 

Happy is the marriage where neither Man nor Wife has any wilful, or 

5 evil le- low cunning] to reproach w_ other with! ibid. wn 
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What good principles, ſays Lewelace, muſt that, Wife have, who, Ln: 
tation] preſerves her faith to a man who' has no ſhare in her affections! v. 396. 

It is impoſſible that a man of a gruel nature, of a ſportive invention, und 
Ibo has an high opinion of himſelf, and a low ong af the Female Sex, ſhould 

make a tender and good Huſband, vi. 127, 128. 

A prudent Wife will conquer by yielding, vi. 0 40 55 

Women ſhould conſider, that a r . 
vert himſelf abroad; which neee, ſo. eaſily do, 3 ſcandal, 
Vii. 244. 

Tus managing Wife, if prudent, may lay a ſeeming obligation on a mote, 
or eee Huſband, by the performance of no more than her duty, 
Vil Mabe. [See Advice to Women, ne Marriage. 

Hypoerify. | . 
1 KY man A has aftually 277 with 8 womn fei herſelf i 6a, 
power has no occaſion for Hypocriſy, ii, 395- Ser alſo ii. 38. 
* har, an Hyzna is the woman who will put her handkerchief to hey eye 
oftener than ſne wets it! iii. 164. 


* A text of ſcripture is often, Jovdace ſays a cloak for, an Hypocrte, be, * 
See Human Nature. 


079 B-will, Envy. Hatred, Miete phe." 


Hom we fear more than love, we are not far from hating, i, 19. 
II. Will, if it cannot find occaſlons of diſguſt, will make them, i. 20, 
Merit and excellence are the fuel that Keeps envy alive, i. 5 3. 72. 
Eney and I- will often extend their malignancy to the whole families of 
the hated perſon, i. 72. ha 645 wh, +; 
Ill-will has eyes ever to as good- or 1 
a ee, A ee e . 4. ws . 
Hatred is an enemy even to the common forms of civility, i. 1 
— . formꝰd in Matte, and founded in PA Re SIR: t ** hte 
inted, 1. 194. | th 
gens 3 all things, i, 243. | 
Spiteful people wilt fometimes 2 gayety dn 8 to one * ae 
not, merely to vex another, with whom they are flſpleaſed, U. a. 
Abſence heightens Malice, Ii. 246, 
« Hatred and Anger are but temporary paſſions in worthy minds, iv. 88. 
Where the ear is rs. to aceuſation, al will. A be wanting, 
vi. ee 51125 : 8 111 
. Renee, 
— Female Sex 1 great advantages over the dune! in all the Powers 
that relate to the Imagination, ii. 18. 
| " Perſecution. and Piſcouragement depreſs re and blunt tle 
edge of lively Imaginations, u. 19 
Whatever we ſtrongly imagine is at the time more than imaginary, altho" 
it may not appear ſo to others, ii. 93. 
Warm Imaginations are not without a mixture of Enthudtaſm, iii, 6p 
Fancy or Jnaginatjon, be the: pe eas ar grievous, is able ta 
putgo faq vii. 2 5. 
People of ſtrong Imagination are generally diſtinguiſhed from m_ of 
+: 8 by their Trey wh and whimſies, Yi 195. 


| Inclſnation. 
Prins may be — in _ Inclination, *till cuſtom will make an Ins 
clination, i. 59. 


Some people need no greater puniſhment, thay. (6 ho ebe to pete 
Fheir own Inelinations, i, 315, What» 
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ts our hates are in, ſays Lovelace, our heads will hates! ii. 327. 
It is the art of the Devil, and of Libertines, to ſuit temptations to Incli- 
nations, li. 344. v. 122. _ [S Libertine. Love. 


- Indiferetion; 1 neorifidertreieſh Preſumption. 101 
TEXT Indiſcretions of a repuredly prudent perſon, are 2 wound to Virtue, 


1. 375 

A great and wilful Indiferetion, not only debaſes a perſon in her own eyes, 
but weakens her authority and influence over others, ii. 310. 

It is one of the crueleſt circumſtances that attend the faults of the Inconſi- 
derate, that ſhe makes all who love her unhappy, and gives Joy only. to the 
drieimies of het family, ii. 397. 

Preſumption join'd to Inexperiencs is often the ruin even of well-meaning 
Perfons, ili. 244. 

A worthy mind drawn in to an Indiſcretion, will have as 5 much concern for 
the pain given, by it-to thoſe ſhe loves, as for the diſgraces brought upon her- 
ſelf, iv. 22 1. | {See Advice to Women. 


lfidel. Scoffer. 


Tae can be no hope of a man of profligate life, whoſe-vices have taken 
root in Infidelity, iv. 22. 


Thoſe who know leaſt are the greateſt Scoffers, ſays Belford, vi. 64. 
Scoffers generally cenſure without knowlege, laugh without reaſon, 5 
are noiſy and loud on things of which they en the leaſt, Befe * 
| * Guilt. Religion. - 


: {79 deen 


* innocent man may deſpiſe obloquy, Ii. 265. 
An innocent perſon doubted, will not fear his tryal, it, 3 30. 970 
Innocence (according to its company) had better have a greater mixtuꝶ 

of tlie ſerpent with the dove, than it generally has, Lovel. iv. 280. 
Happy is the perſon who can ſay with Clariſſa, © I ſhould be glad that all 

the world: knew my heart. Let my enemies fit in judgment upon my ac- . 

« tions; fairly ſcann'd, I fear not the reſult, iv. 338. 

% Let them eren aſk me my moſt ſecret thaughits; and whether the = 

« yealing of them make for me or againſt me, I wilt reveal them,“ ibid, 
 An- Innocent perfon, being apt to judge of others hearts by his own, is the 

mide to be impoſed upon, vi. 152. | N Views: : 


a 115 Inſolence. 


Tun m 5 who can creep and fawn to thoſe 'by whom * 8 to be a 

gainer, will be Os a over-bearing to thoſe on whom he cab have 
no ſuch view, i. 165, 93. A 
In- door Infolents Fes frighten women, children, and ſervants, are gene- 
rally cravens among men, i. 323. 

Inſolent controul more effectually ſubdues a female (Pirie than Kindneſs 
and conceſſion, i. 325. 

Some people act hy others, as. if they thought patience and forbearance 
neceſſary on one fide to be upon good torms together, but always, take care 
rather to ozve, than to lay the obligation, ii. 32. 

ople who find their anger has made them conſiderable, will ſeldom be 

Rall iii. 67. 

Conceſſions made to ungenerous ſpirits, ſerve only to confirm them Jn 
"thei Inſolence, ibid. 
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E Judgment. heh 
N order to form a judgment of the tenipers of men with we incl] 
17 have a el. ſe connexion, we ſhould attend to N 

flight diſappointments or provocations, and then we ſhall be able perhaps to 


decide what is to be aſcribed to Art in them, and what to Nature, i; 
An error againſt Jnilgment, is infinltely worſe than an error i, KEEL 


* 
* 


ü 263. * We 
© She who acts up tö the 30% of her judgment at the time ſhe is called ur 
to act, has the Jeſs to blame herſelf for, tho' the event ſhould 2 2 
| E. e li. 15 28 ee Wannen 
. ie eye and the heart, when too cloſely allied, Are generally at enmic. 
with the ey, ory? = 45: TION Wan * be y at enmity 
To judge of the reaſohablenefs bf the conduct arid refentment of othe 
ve ought to put ourſelves exactly in their ſituations, vi, 128, others, 


| juſtice. Injuſtice. . Right. Wrong, as 
an unjuſt donation, the giver and receiver ¶ the latter knowing it td be ſo] 


1 N 
ö I are both culpable, i. 78, 122, 306. 
There is a Right and Wrong in every thing, let people put what gloſe 


. * 


They will upon their actions, ii. 74. 

A man reflects upon himſelf, and upon the company he has kept, if he 
ul common inſtances of Juſtice, Gratitude and Benevolence, as extraor- 
— ry, ii. 309. i 1 . ; ; 
A woman may then doubt the Juſtice of her cauſe, when thoſe who loved 

her, and are not principals in the point in debate, condemn her, iii, 54. 
Libertine as I am thought to be, ſays Lovelace, I never will attempt to bring 
down'the Meaſure of Right and Wrong to the ſtandard of my own actions, vi. 10, 
Thoſe who take advantage of the neceſſities of their fellow- creatures, in 
order to buy any thing cheaper than the real worth, are no better than rob- 
"bers for the difference, vi. 65, 13 | | 
There never was a woman ſo criminal, who had not ſome to juſtify and 
fide with her, vil. 9. | 
In all Recommendations, the good and convenience of Goth parties ſhould 
be conſulted, vii. 164. 178, F whe by 
If reflexions are juſtly thrown upon us, we ought, inſtead of reſenting, to 
profit by them, vii. 196. | 150% 8 
* Tf unjuſt, we ought to deſpiſe them, and the reflector too, ſince it would 
be inexcuſable to ſtrengthen by anger an enemy, . whoſe malice might be dif- 
armed by contempt, vii. 198, 
Juſtice, no leſs than Mercy, is an Attribute of the Almighty, vii. 202, 


Keepers. Keeping. <1'T 


A Man may keep a woman, but not his eſtate, ill. 347. 15 
Rakes who deſpiſe matrimony, often become the dupes of low-bred wo- 


men, who govern them more abſolutely than a wife would attempt to do, ibid. 
Keepers who are in poſſeſſion. of eſtates by legal deſcent, will not with 
that their fathers had deſpiſed Matrimony as they do, 201d. 
Oughtnot Keepers to have the ſame regard for poſterity as their fathers had? 7, 
How can any thing be expected but riot and waſte, from creatures who 
know the uncertain tenure by which they hold, and who have an interet 


- quite different from that of their Keepers ! iii, 348. | : = 
Many conſiderations with-hold a wife from infidelity to a man's bed that 


. canyot weigh with a miſtreſs, iii, F 349. ED 3 01 1 
Mien who keep women, as little know how to part with them as if they t 
were married to them, iii. 346, 347. 3 | f | 

Men will bear many things from a kept miſtreſs, which they would not 4 


| bear from a wile, ili. 347 | Kept 


ile preceding His nr. 416 
| Kept women, who are generally low-born, flow-educated creatures, can 
make no other returns for the partnerſhip inf man's fortunes into which 
they are lifted, but the libidinous ones which, ¶ man cannot boaſt of but to 
the diſgrace of both, iii. 350. i 4 

A — as . into years, will find his appetite to Libertiniim 
go off, and that the regular family- life will be more and more palatable tp 
him, ibid. gs ta Wo 3 
Many conſiderations, reſpecting himſelf and his illegitimate 1 ſhould 
weigh with a man who keeps a miſtreſs, and deſpiſes wedlock, iii. 3 50, 351. 
The man who is capable of fondneſs to his offspring, and has a feeling 
heart, will marry, iii. 35%. 5 | . 
The natural fruits of treading. in crooked paths are dangers, diſgrace, and 
4 too late repentance, ibid, | Bogh 
Keepers are often the cullies of their own Libertiniſm, ſliding into the 
married ſtate with their well-worn doxies, which they might have enter'd 
into with their ladies or ſuperiors, Ill. 352, r 
e [See the remarkable ſtory of Tony FJenningi, a noted Keeper, iii. 3 52. 
1 And of Mr. Belton and his Thomaſine, iii. 354. 
Old men, imagining themſelves under obligation to their young para- 
mours, ſeldom keep any thing from their knowlege, iv. 206. 5 
A conſuming malady, and a confutning miſtreſs [az in Belton's caſe] are 
dreadful things to ſtruggle with in the laſt ſage of life, v. 401. vi. 172. 
| Hardly ever was there a Keeper, that made not a Keepereſs, v. 404, 
In the laſt ſtage of a Keeper's life, the Miſtreſs's more favoured gallant 
has been ſometimes his Phyſician; the dying man's Will has been ready 
made for him; and Widow's weeds have been provided the moment he is 
"departed, in order to eftabliſh a marriage, vi. 372, [See Libertine, 
| 1 Law. Lawyer... 

HE Law aſſerts not itſelf until it is offended, i, 19. | 
Old Practiſers in the Law value themſelves too much, for diſpatch, 
upon their ſkill as draughtſmen, iv. 44, | 

The Lawyers who for the ſake of a paltry fee, undertake to make _ 
white, and white black, endeavour to eſtabliſh iniquity by quirks, am 
to rob the innocent, iv. 248, --- And are as baſe, Lovelace ſays, as his and old 
Sinclair's vile implement Dorcas, v. 107, 
The Law is a word that carries in it natural terrors to a guilty mind, v. 159. 
No wonder it ſhould, ſays Lovelace, ſince thoſe who will damn themſelves 
.to procure eaſe and plenty in the world, muſt tremble at every thing that 
ſeems to threaten their Methods of obtaining that eaſe and plenty, v. 159. 186. 
It is but gloſſing over one part of a ſtory, and omitting another, ſays Love- 
lace, that will make a bad cauſe a good one, vi. 347. a 


Learning. | 
A Letter'd education too generally ſets the children of the poor above thoſe 
©» ſervile offices, by which the buſinefs of the world is carried on, iii. 364. 
Take the world thro' there are twenty happy people among the unletter'd, 
to one among thoſe who have had a ſchoot-education, iii, 364. . 
Yet who would not wiſh to lift to ſome little diſtinction and genteel uſe- 
fulneſs, the perſon he defires to reward ! id. | 1 a 
The little words in the Republic of Letters, like the little folks in a nation, 


are the moſt uſeful and ſignificant, iv. 82. 


A man of the deepeſt Learning may hear ſomething from even a mean 
Preacher that he knew not before, or at leaſt that he had not conſidered in 
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the ſame light, iv. 125, 

The early Learning of women, which chiefly conſiſts in what they pick up 
from inflaming Novels, and improbable Romances, contributes. greatly to 
 enervate and weaken their minds, vi, 324. pans: Wr 
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a 
"Bake," Hong 


UE man wants Ge an Serviintty to put in practice the Ke | 
T 7 . to uy maps. to N 1 * Ka s h ; 
ibertine ver, if preferred to a viftuous one, is more li 
ur diſlike of his 6ppoſers, than the choice of his favourer, i. 2 56; : 8 e 
en are W a nou rib 1 men, ii. 
rtines e frailty oſe women the r 
of tha Wes 75 . n e ee aug 
v7 Once Jubdur and alwnys ſubdued," is an article j in the Rake': 5 ; Creed, i, 3 53. 


3 
1. ALivetttne who is a man 6f ſenſe and knowlege. myſt have taken great 
- pains to . many good motions and reflexions as they aroſe in his 
mind, or le 7 5 muſt be ſurpriſingly predominant in it, ili. x "es 
The chief pleaſures of a 42 muſt ariſe from the pain, the ſuſpenſe, | 
the an ü 5. mind which he gives to the heart of a women he pretends to 
love, "it. 145. 
A Libertine believes that no woman can be chaſte or virtuous from Fyin- 
ople, fii, 246. 
boy woman whe favours, a.Libertine, confirms him i in his bad opinion 
of the ex, thid, 
If a woman loves a Libertine, how will the bear the thought of ſharing 
her intereſt in him, with half che town, and thoſe perhaps the dregs of it ? 461d, 
Prayers, tears, and the moſt e en are fuel to the pride of a 
Fiery, 1 « der'd, eftate ed d poſteri 
Fortunes (quan er e tes, mart or ſold, an t robb'd 
too often 3 - ult of a matriage aries nor BG ibid, 7 a ap 
A Libertine, familiarized to the diftreſſes he occaſions, is ſeldom r. 
* a tenderneſs foreign to his nature, iii. 324. 
A Lidertine will be more aſhamed of ſhewing compaſſion by a weeping 
05 than of the moſt atrocious crimes, iii. 325. 
Libertines [as wil? as auomen Ivor the] have not the'ardors, Miſe Howe fays 
that honeft'men have, iti. 337 
 - Libertines are generally more ſevore exactors of implicit obedience, and ri- 
mou virtue, than other men, v. 20 
ho can think bat of half the plagues that purſue aw-inthiguiog 
iris, would ever quit the fore-right path, v. 330. 
A man who when od would enjoy in peace his on refleQions, Lovelace 
cen 6 ffrould never be a Rake, v. 394. 
o friendthips and Intienacies | of ert are only calculated for rong 


life and health, vi. 59 © 
What an ungrateſal, what n what a meaner than reptile pride 


3s his, whoſe delight is in the ruin of a perſon who confides in bis benour, 


and whom he ought to protect! Yik 97 
Men of gallantry and intrigue are the inſtruments of Satan, to draw poor 


fouls into thoſe ſubtle ſnares which at laſt will entangle their own feet, vii. 20% 

- Libertines are. infinitely worſe animals than beaſts of prey; ſince theſe. de- 

Aroy thro®hunger and neceſſity only; thoſe from wantonneſs and ſport, vii.284. 

Lee Advice to Women, Courtſhip. Cruelty... Mon and Women, 
Parents and Children. Vows. | Wit. ne 


Little Spirits. Meanneſs. Nano wneß a 


80 ME Perſons have Meannefs | in their very pride ; and their Varrowpels 


goes hand in hand with it, i. 84. 
| Like Little Souls will find one another out, as well as like Great ones, ibid. 


_ Little Spirits will always accommodate themſelves: to the tempers of thoſe 
they want to work upon, i. 320. — 


. 
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_ Srudging and narrow Spirits know not how to confer a benefit with that 
Trace, which gives the principal merit to a beneficent action, i, ups A 

One Meanneſs is not to be juſtified by another, ii. 7444. 

To be afraid of Little Spirits is to encourage inſulte, ili. 77 unn 
| Meanneſs muſt ever be the portion of the man who' is dead in aQing 
vilely, iv. 294. | 

Tame Spirits will ever - be impoſed upon, iv, 318 1: -advnT. * 

There is a malignancy in Little Minds, which makes them with' wo bring 
down the worthy to their own level, vi. 306. 

Nothing ſubjects the human mind to ſo much Meanneſs, as the confelouſ- 
neſs of having done wilful wrong to our fellow-creatures, vi. 405, 

People of narrow Spirits will praiſe generous ones, becauſe they find it to 
their purpoſe, that all the world, but mne ſhould be open-mitided, 


vii, 246. 
Narrow-minded perſons, judging by their own- hearts, impard pride and 


oſtentation to worthy perfons, as their motives to good ny vii. * x, , "376 - 


[See Conus”. Partlality, Self, 


Love. 


Ta HE Love which has not whos root deep enough to > nab on into de- 
claration, will not be brought forward by the . of _—_ 

or reſentment, i. 10. 

Love takes deepeſt root in the ſteadieſt minds, i. 60. 

Gratitude is not always to be conſtrued into Love, i. 62, 

That Lion Love is not to be turned into a Lap-dog, i, 63. 

Prodigies, tho' they obtain our admiration, never attract our Love, 1, 164. 

Love, to look back upon, muſt appear to be a very fooliſh thing, when 
it has brought a perſon, born to affluence, into indigence, and laid a gene- 
rous mind under obligation and dependence, i, 175. 

What is commonly called Love, is a narrow, circumſcribed, ſelfiſh paſſion ; 


and, where the object of it is unworthy, a paſſion too an for a puro 


mind. to encourage, i. 176, 

Pride and vanity are often the ſource of Love, i. 297. 9 8 

A perſon truly in Love will be nnn oy vas os. i. 192. 196, 
197. 

jp will acquit where Reaſon condemns, i. 2417 | 

A prudent perſon will watch over the firſt approaches of Love, i. 244. 

"Tis a degree of impurity in à woman to love a ſenſual man, i, 263. 

Great encouragement muſt be given to Love to make it unconquerable. 


1. 267. 


Vnrequited [or ſighted] Love frequently turns to deepeſt hate, 1280. 

Love delights to tame the lion-hearted, i. 318. 

What a worſe than Moloch-deity is Love, if it expecte an offering to be 
made to its ſhrine of reaſon, duty, and diſeretion l i. 379. 

Love is a paſſion that often begins in 1 or neee and car - 


| ried on with perverſeneſs, i. 38 . 


Love is as buſy as a Monkey, and as miſchievous as a School - boy, ſays 
Miſs Howe, ibid. 


| Violent Love is a fervor, like all other fervors, that laſts but a little while, 
. 1, 385, 386. . 


Love is generally ſounded on mere notional excellences, thid, 
Time and diſcretion will enable a woman to get over a firſt paſſion, i. 406. 
Love that deſerves the name, obliges the Lover to ſegk the ſarisfaQtion of | 
"wp beloved object, more than his own, ii. 26, ill. 82. 
True Love is ever accompanied with fear and reverence, ii. Py | 
Vor, VII, Ee a A quat« 
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A4 quarrel, ſays Lovelace, has ſometimes its conveniencies in Ames il. 169.— 
And more or leſs, adds he, all Lovers quarrel, ili. 261. 

Love is a flecting thing, little better than à name, where morality or 
2 does not diſtinguiſh the object of it, ii. 169. 


Silent awe, the humble, doubting eye, and even the 0 os are 


ye natural indications of true and reſpectful Love, ii, 285. 
True Love is ſearful of offending, il. 33 5. | 
11 Weakfids, . Lovelace ſays, is the true name for Love, ii. 347. 


All the world is ready to excuſe a fault ow ing to Love, becauſe all ae ö 


world is apt to be miſled by it, 10d. 

Love was ever à traitor to its harbourer, Lovel, i, 353+ 
95 Love is not naturally a doubter, 11.383, et 

That avow'd Love which is follow'd by marriage, however headſtrong 
E * indiſcreet, will have more excuſes made for it than generally it og to 
find, ili. 62. ; 

| Platonic Love is Platonic Nonſenſe, iii. 357. 

Ir is all over with reaſoning Ladies, Lovelace Jays, when once Love gets 
into their heads, iii. 181. 

A firſt paſſion thoroughly ſubdued often makes the man a rover,. the wo- 


man a tyranneſs, iii. 39 5. 


If Love is allowed to be an excuſe. for. the moſt unreaſonable follies, what 


is meant by the doctrine of ſubduing our paſſions P iv. 87. 

What muſt be that Love which. has not ſome degree of purity for. its objedt ? 
__ - 

A worthy woman who conſents to marry, need not be urged ee to 
declare her Love, iv. 129. 
The proof of true Love is telpect, not freedom, ibid. 


Love is an encroacher : Love never goes backward. Nothing but the 


higheſt act of Love can ſatisfy an indulged Love, iv. 134. 

Love and Compaſſion are hard to be ſeparated, iv. 183. 

Love is ſeldom the friend of Virtue, Lovel. iv. 188. 

Love humanizes the fierceſt ſpirits, iv. 208. 

Love is a fire that, if play'd with, will burn the fingers, iv. 209. 
Love hardly ever was under the dominion of prudence, or oſ any reaſon- 

ing power, Lovel. v. 17. 

What once a woman hopes in Love-matters, ſhe alzoays hohes while there 
is room for hope, Lovel. vi. 32. 

Reſpectful Love is an inſpirer of actions worthy of itſelf, vi. 96. 

As the graces of the mind are improveable in every added year of life, 
which will impair the tranſitory ones of perſon, upon what a firm baſis does 
that man build! his Love, who admires a Woman far the former more than 
for the latter! vii. 113. | 

Love will draw an Elephant thro' a key- hole, Vii. 226, 

Love not mays admits of an air of even due dignity to the object of it, 


| vii. 244. 
A firſt Love overcome, makes a perfon indifferent to a ſecond, vii. 254+ 


Love at firſt Sight. 


E wiſh, in compliment to our own ſagacity, to be confirmed in our 

firſt-ſighted impreſſions, i. 268. 
But few firſt-ſighted impreſſions ought to be encouraged, i. 304. 
Shall it be ſaid of any yqung Lady, that the powers of ſancy are too hard 
ta ac her duty and prudence ? iii. 247. 

All women, from the Counteſs to the Cook-maid, are put into high good 
humour with themſelves, when a man is taken with dem at firſt Sight 


Ter, iv. 328. 
And 
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And be the ever ſo plain, ſhe will find twenty Lug reaſons to defend the 
bre of ſuch a man, iv. Log F en 


Tie Md Lobe IEEE 


T HE Lover a 2 ** ae, when he can bring a young Lady to cot- 
reſpond with him privately, and V re I, 59. ; 

When a Lover is eaſy, he is ſure, bid, 

Lovers diſpoſed to write upon a plaintive ſubject, will often make their 
Ladies cruel, when they only ought to be ſo, and are not, Lovel. i, 190, 

The tempers of Lovers, whether gentle or ungentle, are to be found out 
by the manner of their addreſs in courtſhip, i. 192, 

The man who ſhews tenderneſs for the calamities' of others, gives a mo- 
ral aſſurance that he will make a good huſband, i. 259. 

A woman can have but ſmall hopes of a Lover, over whom his own 
worthy relations can have no influence, I. 263. 


The ſmall ſtill voice of ſupplication, denotes and becomes the modeſt Lo- 


ver, i. 377. 

A Lady can hardly ever eſteem 26 4 huſband, the man whom a8 a Lover 
ſhe deſpiſes, ii. 41. 

How pleaſantly can a falſe Lover paſs his time, while the gentle boſom of 


| 285 a Lady heaves with pity for his ſuppoſed ſufferings for her ! ii. os 


A bluſtering braving Lover cannot deſerve encouragement, ii, 93. T 
A Lover has not a right to be ſpiyated with a Lady' on her fide of the 
folemnity, li. 214. 
It is better for a Lady, that her Lover ſhould od away diſpleaſed with her, 
than that he ſhould leave her difſatisfied with herſelf, ii.'220. - 
A generous Lover muſt ſeek to oblige the object 'of his love in every thing 
eſſential to her honour, and peace of mind, ii. 270. 
When people ſet out wrong together, i ls very difficult to avoid recrimi- 
nation, iii. 2. 
The more ardent the man is while a Lover, the more indifferent, very. 
probably, will he be when a huſband, iii. 29. 
Lovers chuſe to be alone, and are aſhamed to'have even a child preſent, 
to witneſs to their fooliſh actions, and more fooliſh expreſſions, iv. 150. 
[See Advice to Women, Courtſhip, Duty. Love. Marriage, Parents 
and Children, . ; 


Magnan|mity. Fortitude. Hope. Steadineſs. 
GTeadineſd of mind, when it ſinks not into obſtinacy, is a high virtue, 


which when tried and known, ſets a 5 above the attempts of the | 


meanly machinating, i. 122. 
To hope for better days is half to deſerve them 3 for could we have 
ground for ſuch a ops if we did not reſolve to merit wg it bids us aſpire 
to il, 58. 
— behave as if they thought bluſter was Magnanimity, il, 108. 
A man ſometimes by braving a danger, eſcapes it, li. 272. 
To exert ſpirit only where it is GORE! call'd for, is the true Magnanimity 


ii. 356, 


Hope is the cordial that keeps life from Rexnattng; iti. 129, 
How glorious is it for a woman reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs by an 
- ungrateful Lover to ſay, as Clariſſa does, © You, Sir, I thank you, have 


% lower'd my fortunes z but, I bleſs God, my mind is not ſunk with my 


« fortunes: It is, on the contrary, raiſed above Fortune, and above YOu,” iv. 294. 
He who loves Bravery in a man, n_ to admire Fortitude in a woman, 
v. 141. 
Great ane en uttered with dignity by a good perſon, gives, as jt were, 
a viſibility to the ſoul, vi, 24. Ee The 
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Little do thoſe know the force of innate principles,, who imagine, that | 


- penury, or a priſon, can bring a right-turn' d mind to be guilty of a baſeneſs, 
in order to avoid ſhort-liv'd evils, vi. 23, 24. 

The ſinner in his laſt hours will be generally found to be the real _— 
the ſaint in bis the true hero, vi. 59 

The woman who can, for virtue, and for honour's ſake, ſubdue 2 * 
which it is in her power to pratify, aſſes every-thing next to adoration, 
vi. nn ROI Le Flendfp. Goodneſs. 


ei | Leben th Marriage, 


Fre 6: qualities may de funk in a low and une qual Magriage, i, 84. 
A ſingle Hays who.can'be brought but to balance on the change of her 
Nate, may be eaſily 
tions, d. the pride. « of becoming the miſtreſs. of a family, i. 130. 
It is he 00 juſt nor honeſt to marry where there can be = love, * 183. 
Women ſhould be allowed. to judge of the perſon with whom they can 
or cannot live happily, i. 199. 


It is dreadful, as well as digponef, to marry a man in hopes of his death, 


ibid. 


Marriage, with the 6% proſpects, is a very ſolemn engagement: Enough 


0 14 


to make a young, creature 3 dean a. when e thinks ſeriouſly of it, C.. 


IJ, 200. 
Marry. firſt, and love will come. aſter, is a a ſhocking aſſertion ; fince a 
thouſand things may happen to make the ſtate but barely vlg when it is 


entered into with mutual affection, ibid; / 


How unhappy. muſt be that Marriage, in which the huſband can have no 


aonfidence in the love of his-wife | ibid. 
The woman who has a competency ef her own, makes but an ill den- 


ment to herſelf, hen ſhe changes her condition for eue if ſhe has 


not ſuperior or ſtronger motives, i. 205, 
Honeymoon laſts. now-a-days byt a ſortnight, Ant. Harlbaue, i. 214. 


A prudent man will not wiſh to n a woman who has not a heart to 


give, Is 219. 1 wy 
How. much eaſier — — . — is-it for a woman to abey the man of her 


choice, than one the would not baue had, could ſhe have avoided it, i, 261. 


* 


272. 7 & By 6.4 

No matter whom that woman re who has a flight notion of the 
matrimonial duty; i. 340. dl 

That woman, who accompanies to the aire max to e ſhe is averſe, 


Vill find it difficult, afterwards, if ſhe prefers her own: peace of mind, to 


avoid the neceſſity of playing the hypocrite with him, i 373. 

Thaſe who marry. from motivesof convenience and Oy are venerally 

| more happy than thoſe who, marry for love, i. 385. 

ns of diſcretion, fays Mi ife Herve, are apt to corfider too muh to 
Wee 
2 againſt Marriage are daddies upon the laws and mw order 
of ſociety,” and upon a man's own anceſtors; and are more inexcuſeable in 
* men of family, than in others, ii. 88. 

A choice made by what is called Love, is ſeldom durably happy; eule 
Love generally exalts the object above its merits, and makes che Lover blind 
to faults, Which, on a nearer intimacy, are fo obvious, that both parties 
often wender how they could be ſo groſsly cheated, ii. 169. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary, to complete happineſs in the married State, 
Jos Lowelace, that one ſhould be a fool : But then that fool ſhould know the 
© other's ſuperiority, n ths obſtinate one would e en the wiſe 


* U. 388. * 


determ ned hy the glare and ſplendor of the nuptial pre- 


W K 0 


be preceding HrSrOun v. 42 


A man of ſpirit would not marry à Princes, if he thought the but bi- 
lanced a moment in her choice of him or of an Emperor, Lovel, iii. 304" + 
Tue man who knowv'it to be in his power to marry, yet! delays; or re» 

fignedly leaves it to the woman to name the day, my be both ſulpecteu 
and deſpiſed, iii. 100. 176, #97, g98y ci di wet 6 0 


Marriage is the higheſt ſtate of friendſmip: If en it lebe our cares, 
by dividing them, at the ſame time that it doubles our peaſarey ve mutual 


participation, iii. 152, 
Stings of conſcience; from a wrong betiaviour in a'frſt Marriage, may 
poſſibly make the faulty perſon tolerable in a ſecond, in 32 7, 


It is the moſt cruel of fates for a woman to be forced to mary a man whom 


the in her heart deſpiſes, ili. 328. 
The gueer nager vhich old Antony: 1 he has ſeen in families, 
where the man and wife lived Fanerr beſt darm, made him loth to marry, 


i. 373. 


Marriage is a date that ought not to be entered into witty indifference 


on olthey ſihep n 2gy r e 
Large ſettlements in Marriage make a woman independent and a rebel of 
courſe, Lovel, iv. 56. 


In unequal Marriages, thoſe frequently leur cenſure; who, more happily 


yoked, might be intitled to praiſe, iv. 375, 
It is happy for giddy men, av well 4s re won in common caſes, 
that ceremony and parade are neceſſary to Wedlock, v. 99. 


Let a man do what he will by a ſingle woman, the words is encouragingly 


apt to think Marriage a'fufficient amends,” v. 149. (a). 
What is ebat injury, en this principle e aeg which o Church rite 
will not at any time repair? Ibid. (a). 


Marriage, ſay Lovelace, is a true dramatic recompence for the worſt. that 


can be done to a woman, v. 313. K. 5 
. Advice to Women, Courtſhip, Huſband and Wife. Love. . 


" Matters, Miſtreſſes. Servants. . 


Jagments of perſons tempers are to be made by their domeſtic vehavove, 


and by their treatment of their Servants, i. 62. 207. 
Servants ſhould take care, if there ary any young Ladies When they hve, 
| how they make parties, or affiſt in clandeſtine correſpondencies,” i. 16 5. 


Policy, as well as generoſity, will induce Maſters and Miftreifes to mr. 


a confidence-in tligir Servants, ii. 59. 
ations have often minds not fordid, 1570 2 


People in low 1 
4 Take namper for number, there are more honeft low people, than high, 

id. al | 
Many Servants will ſcorn to PEER conifllentes ibid, n Lp l 
That Servant cannot 0 ſound principles, who can allow berech e to gr 
that her Miſtreſs ſhall-not ſuſpett lier for nothirig, T_T 

A Maſter's' communiicativenieſs to his Serdants, is a means for an enemy to 
come at has ſecrets, ii. 226, 


The Servants of people of quality generally tale or their Natters pedigree 


* deſcent, vith as much pride as if they were related to him, it 13. v. 120. 

Servants ſeldom keep their Maſter's, ſecrets} from one * be thoſe 
ſecrets of ever ſo much importance to their Matter, iti, 71 = 

ri e E e 4 | FR nn ee vans 


(a) (a) (a) Theſe os articles are ee Pp the 3 of 


would baue had Clariſſa to mar 7 Lovelace, afier bit outrage on her bonsur. — doc 


tine inculcated in them Was what be. * am, and\wvas <what enccur aged * 1s 
fortmit the outrage, It was neceſſary rb rbat be 4 be. cy nvinced of bus bis le . 7 
convietion wwas given by Clar!i * and his utte} ruin was the con quence 7 Fad 
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422 SENTIMENTS, &c. extracted from 


. $ervants are generally worſe do hive concerns with chan their Principals, | 


ili. 35. „ ' 


e page: Os ahem aww with, proceed from. the 


Servants they take with a; view. to leſſen their cares, iv. 18. 
Servants will be apt to take liberties with thoſe Maſters who s them 
in a way that their duty will not warrant, iv. 32242. 


Servants united in one cauſe, are intimate the moment they ſee one an- 


other, iv. 329. 


They know immediately the kin, and the kin's gs of each ther, tho. 
difperſed” over the; three kingdoms, as well as the — and n kin 


of, thoſe whom they ſerve, ibid.. | 
[See Lowelace's opinion of Servants, vis 267. tie eic 
It becomes not gentlemen to treat with-inſolence people who by their ga- 
tions are humbled beneath their ſeet, vi. 2 506. 


' Servants often make excuſes for faults with ſuch looks as hew my" believe 


not hat they [themſelves ſay, i. TP 
Mild and humane-temper'd Maſters are ſeldom duly obſerved by their 


Servants, ibid. (IN ale ob i erregen 
A Maſter owes protection to the meaneſt of his houſhold, vi. 257, 


\ He that rewards well, and pinithes 3 220 properly _ be 


well ferved, vi. 260. 4 


The at af governing the eee, eee, in — tons in 3 ibid, | 


„ The Maſter who pays not his Servants duly, or intruſts them with en 
lays himſelf at their morey, ib l. 


Wit in a Servant, except to bis cempaniens, 18 Meine, Tenn vi. 26. | 


If a-Servant ventures to expaſtulate.upon a ſuppoſed unreaſonable com- 
mand, he ſhould wait for a proper ſeaſan,. and do it with humility and re- 
ſpect, b. rl 180 5 M OTTER [See Fara e een 


Meckieſs, | 


7PEmpers + that will bear much, will have muck to bear, i. 29. 48. 50. 121. 


ii. 86. 246. 397. 23 0.331: 

The gentleſt ſpirits, when provoked, are uſually the mo me., 
j. 83. See alſo i. 48. 

The man of temper is maſtly the truly eie man, * 368. Fr 

Meckneſs of potion, and ſervility of heart, are very diſtin qualitics, 
3.204, ih 208%. 

Nb —.— are en. virtues in a woman, iu. 29. iv. 32. 

Preſence of mind on arduous occaſions is very conſiſtent with Meekneſs, 


356. 
Weh of of temper ſhewn by 2 Wr OK. her * 


Ir 


* of che cenſurer, ; NF 7 IR ier 
k men abroad are not always meek men at home, vi. 375 92. 


And.if they were, ſays Miſs Hewe, 1 ſhould not, I verily think, like 2 


2 better for their meekneſs, vi. 82. 


Affability, Gentleneſs, Wenn. are te characteriſtics of a real fine Lady, 


vil. 251. 254. | [See Goodneſs. Violent . 
83000 e n e 10 Men 100 Women. 1 | 
AL that dangling fellows are good for, fox Miſt Howe, kt to give 2 
an air of vanity and aſſuredneſs in public places, i. 3 14. 


- Heroes have their Fits of ſtar, Cowards their brave ent and vir 
tous Women their moments critical, Level. iv. 164. 


It is not fit, Lovelace ſays, that at any age, or * any Ration of life, a 
e an. PP cu 


_ the preceding HIS Yon 423, 
Girls who are quite diſengaged, ſeldom hate, tho' they may not love, iv. 30. 
A Woman generally deſpiſes the Man ſhe governs, v. 13. ft nt 
A Man of honour will not exculpate himfelf by loadingrniWiimes, oO 
Men are known by their companions, vi. 33 2999 „ gov 
80 ſenſible, and ſo fooliſh at ws: _ ney ! _ a various, what a fdoUſh 
creature is Man! vii. 28. iy „ tut to iuibii brig 125 
A Woman of eighteen,- Mi 15 Hotus adm upon 7 . ay (doc the world 
thro'), is more prudent and converſable thari a Man at twenty, vii. 290. 
Thoſe Women who take delight in writing enn excel che Nan in all 
the wor of the familiar ſtyle, vii. 276. - {rot age Ra A 
See Advice to Women. Courtſhip. Duty. F riendſuip. Love, Marriage 3 
Nerger n nee 


07 Gd Fa * 


Trete cannot be a greater ſign of want of Merit, 1 when 3 

to pull down another's. character, in order to Build up l his OWA, Ii. 12 6, 127. 
Perſons of Merit have a right to all the benefits conferred upon them, ili. I 
There may be a Worthineſs and Merit ſo ſuperior, as will put Muy. e E 


to ſilence, iii. 275. 8 
It is. preſumption to expe tokens of value, without reſolying to alerts 
them, iv. 20. N 119194 ni n on 
We ſhould, endeavour to like and Aike according to. the real, Merit al 
Demerit of the object, . {0 d 0teft 6 ni ebe 
Great Merit is coy. denne has. not. ar, its. foundation in pridk 
vil. 32. $04. r nee (0 Gapdaels. Pla. 
Minutiæ. W. 5 iber we | 
(Ghent: "conſequences, Uke great: folks, W uam: Neltneſs to 
ſmall cauſes, and little incidents, ii. 30. n li nn 1 


In all matters that admit of douht or jealouſy, the, ſmngljeſt nc 
are of more importance than the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations, i. 44. tvs 1 - 
Great engines are frequently moved by ſmall ſprings, AVR b u ic 144 
The minuteſt circumſtances are often of great eben dee of the 
laſt importance, v. 113. ao. lh 
The Minutiæ are of conſequence to Pa attended to in all Seel under- 
takings, v. 179. agu mid 2% 6 
Minuteneſſes may be obſerved, where greater articles are not neglected for. 
r vi. 378. % Ahr g * Vans . 3060 994 1k 5 


Modeſty. Audacity. dene ee 


} 
Auger — challenged will be diffident, tho e 5 Ne F 
The Bold and Forward, not being ſenſible, of deſects, aſtyme, — 7 
the Modeſty of tlie really worthy man permits him not to explain hinſelt, . 
i. 


Jo 
ae ſhould a ere, who pep np to find out wan 1 in 


4 


key, of encouragement to unlock it, to make him ich. ill, qa Rn 
Shall not a modeſt woman with | to. conſort with A. modeſt man, Ae 10 


bid. 


A 156 met woman may make even an rag man mes jew tate 
iv. 49, ; 


(7 * „ 
1 1. „ 4 12. 43 
0 * 
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424> SENTIMENTS; &c; extrafed from 
-Rakiſh, heatts-can-no more taſte the beauty. and ene of modeſt ob- 
gingneſs, than of modeſt love, vi. 60. 

Modeſt. os diffident men wear not ſoon off thoſe littls preciſoneſſes, which 
- 8 aſſured, if ever they had them, preſently get over, vi. 71. 

Well may women;;:;fays Miſs Here, who are fond of Libertines, be the 
ort and ridicule of ſuch---Would not a very little refloction teach us, that 
man of Merit muſt be a man of Modeſty ? vi. 83. 

The characteriſtie of Virgin Modeſty, adorned by conſcious dignity, is, 
— and veſeree happily blended; vi. 280. 

A modeſt man ſhould no more be made little in his own eyes, than in the 
eyes"of-others. Ad ke'be, he will have a diffidence which will give aukward- 
neſs to every-thing he ſays or does, vi. 304. 

; Ses Advice to Women. Bluſhes. Delicacy. 


BEI oe Obligation.” Oblige. Obliging Temper. ' 
TN Err fact, and difoblige in the manner, is obliging 1 hatves, 


9. Tory HOW 2 ,; 


* eving temper is evermore aifobliging itſelf, ii, 239. 
"He chat can oblige, can difoblige.' It is happy for ſome people, that ed 
have it not in their power to offend, Miſs. Hae, ii, 302. 

How precious,” to a beneficent mi mind, is the power of obliging ! It, 370. 4 
Perſons in a ſtate of Obligation muſt not complain, ibid. = 
it is good to be. enſy of perſuaſion; in matters where one can oblige with- 

out endingering'vittue'and worthy — _ 295, 
[See Friendſhip, Generoſitiy. 


„Obſtinacy. Perverſeneſs. u Frbreardnels, 'Pertneſs. 


Erverſeneſs will both miſcall and miſinte ret, i 210. f 

Nis better? t & be chought perverſe, than inſincere, i. 366. f | 

 Frowardnefs often makes à girl object to” propoſals that come an R's 
parent or guardian,” and for no other reafon, ii. 77. 

Fer women · grown daughters think" their parents old, yet pay them not 
the reverence due to their years, lite, 375. 

To artzue with a man who is convinced hie is doing a wrong thing, is but 
to make him i ingenious to And out Excuſes for himſelf, and to harden his 
heart;-iv; 364. 

Men give not eaſily up e they have for their hearts upon, bo it ever fo. 
unreaſonable to be carried, v. 393. 

Obftinacy = implacableneſs are bad figns in 3 perſon declining in 


Vi. 
A pert dau ter gives fair warning to a lover of proving an unmanage« 
able 1 2 4 5. s [See Duty. Parents and Children, 


General Obſervations: and Reflections. tr 42 N 


uno wil wonder at the intrigues and plots carried on by undermining 

-courtiers againſt one another, when private families . be free from 
them ? i, 80, 

Every ono can be good, who has no provocation to the contrary, i. 170. 
Prudence is too often called A eovetouſnefs, prudence 3 profli- 
eg [gallantry, Sc, i. 210, .. 

Policy may make'a man give up one half of his chattifter to fave the 
other half, — hen the" diſcumon might tend to detect him of being e 
wicked, i. 

9 give the offence they mean to avoid, 6 317. 

All extraordinaries will ſoon ſubſide, i. 370. "WM 

If our hearts do-not Harden and contract, as we experience in. treatment 
from the world, we ſhall he upon very unequal terms wah is, * * 


, 


the preceding HisN s: 429 

Tr is very difficult for a nen he” would xvoid one extreme, to keep 
dear of another, ii, 73. 

What we moſt delight in, is often wade the Inffrument of our puniſh-' 
ment, ii. 159 

He who il be bribed 55 one ron to undertake a bafeneſs, will be 
overbribod by another to retort it, ii. 37 1. 

Traders are dealers in pins, and will be more obliged by a penny- eu- 
tomer, than by a pound-preſent, becauſe it i 16 in their way ; yet wilt refuſe 
neither, Lovel. iii. 16. iv. 327. ey 

What likellhood is there of corrupting a man h has no ambition ? 
iii. 18. 

The perſon who will obſtinately vindicate a faulty Rey im another, ſeems 
to indicate, that, in the like circumſtances, ſhe would: have been ality: of tie 
ſame fault, iii. $5, . 

All the animal creation is more or lefs 175 kate of hoſtility, if; 7. 

We are apt to regret what happens to our diſſike, yet know not eee we 
ſhould have been more happy in the enjoyment of our own wiſhes, iii, 

There is hardly any thing that a man will ſcruple, who will Break the ſeal 
of a letter not deſigned for'him to ſee, itt, 163. * 

It is eaſier to perſiſt in a denial given, than to give it a ff, ni. 206, 1 

Be the motives to-exveſs what they will, exceſs is exceſt, ili. 2 13. 

Moſt of the Troubles that fall to the lot of common morrals, ariſe dither 
from their large deſires, or from their little deſerts, ini. 277. 

' Never was there a cauſe ſo bad, but that either. from pity to the *fferider, 
or ill-will to the injured, it found ſome advocates, iii, 350, 8 
In the progreſs to any event we may have in view, our minds may be too 
much engaged to ſee things in the ſame light, in Which they will a appear 10 
us when all obſtacles are removed, and we have oppo pee * but to chuſe, 

iii, 366. 

All our purſuits, from childhood to > mahhosd, are only rifles of dion 
ſorts and ſizes; - proportioned to our years and views; iv. 71. 

The lower claſs of people are ever aiming at the Rupid wonderbul,” 15 92. 

It is very eaſy for a perſon to part with a ſecondary Waere. Wang by ſa 
doing, he can promote or gratify a flit, iv. 121 

All human good and evil is comparative, iv. 167. 

Ceremony is not civility, Civility is not ceremony, iv. 232. * | 

The mixtures which agreeable things generally, come to us with, are great 
abatements of the pleaſures they bring with them, iv. 281. : 

The greateſt acquiſition, .even that of an imperial crown, is nothing, when 

A man has been ſome'time uſed to it, iv. 324. 


Appeals give pride and.ſuperiority to the perſon appealed to, and tend to 
| leſſen the appellants even in their own eyes, iv. 370. 
| Oppoſition frequently cements friendſhip, and-creates or confirms love, v. 9. 
A great difference will be generally found in the manners of the ſlams. man, 
; as, viſitor and inmate, v. 25, 

© Every-body, and every-thing, has a "black and a white fie, of which. 
both well-willers and ill-willers may make advantage, v. 2 51. 300. See 
alfo i iv. 26 . 


Evi's that are ſmall in the, beginning, and only confined to a angle perſon, 
ſrequently ſpread; and involve whole families, v. 281. 


4 Words of reſpect may be ſo pronounced, as to mean indignation. and in- ö 
It, v. 297. 


Thoſe who can leaſt bear a jeſt upon themſelves, will be moſt. Ae 
with one paſſed on others, vi. 230. 
A bad cauſe gives a man great advantages vi. 246, 


' Vncommon minds can FINE avoid doing things out of 925 common ways 
N. 380. | We 


426, SENTIMENTS! &C, ertrattad from 

We. [muſt not expect that our raſes will grow without thorns ; but then they 
are uſeful and inſtructive thorns, which, by peeing the fingors of ths too 
tay 6 teach future caution, vi. 497. 

* gives poignancy to our enjoyments. Thoſe which are cally 
generally loſe their reliſn with us, 46:4. - 

A 2 generally bear the bond, when the —— 4 apparently due 
ſomewhere, vii. 18, 19. 

Actual diſtcation,.(take, it out ot its Tucid intervals) muſt be an happier 
ſtate, than the ſtate of ſuſpenſe and-anxiety which brings it on, vii. 24. 

Reſolutions depending upon tyturs contingencies, are belt left to future 
determinations, vii. 236. 

The greateſt puniſhment, that can be inflicted on us, would often be the 
grant. of our own wiſhes, vii, 257. 

Free - will enables us to do every - thing well; ; while rena and pon. 
tion mers a light burden heavy, vii. 292·9. 


© Oeconomy. Frugality. Hotewifery, 


_ 8 we are enabled to be both juſt and generous, lii. 373. 
Without Pan: no eſtate is large enough; 3: with it, the leaſt i is not 
too ſmall, iv. 113. I en Han ,© 

The man who runs away from his accounts will in time be a chat he 
could run away from himſelf, vhs! 

Frugality i is a neceſſary virtue; niggardlineſs an —— vice, vii. 28 1 
It is incredible what may be done by nn and by long days vel 
fill'd up, vii. 2990. « «(hi 

Perſons who riſe early, and make. — uſe uf their hours, may be ſaid to 
have lived more years at ſixteen, than ſome others at twenty-ſix, vii, 294. | 

Thoſe who, keep not a ſtrict account, ſeldom keep any, vii. 295. 


Palliation. Evuaſion. Excuſe. 5 


A Good _— will not palliate with a view to deceive, ii. 166. | 
Artful Evaſions are unworthy: of a frank and open heart, iii. 60. 
It is no wonder, that he who can fit down premeditatedly to do a bad 
action, will content himſelf with a bad excuſe, vi. 5888. 
No Palliation ng to be ane for wwillul and premeditated vileneſs, 
vii. 3755” — 
ATA Parents. Children. - . 


QErerity in ſome caſes is clemency, 1 

Needleſs watchfulneſs, and undue reſtraint, an MAL artifice and 
contrivance, i. 5 1. 

Parents, by violently asbring againſt a Lover, frequently fight for him, 
i. 54. 167, 192. i. 137. 

Moſt unhappy is ths ſituation of that. worthy Child, Who is obliged, in 
her own defence, to expoſe à Parent's failings, i. 62, 207. 

Daughters, Jays James Harlowe, are, chickens brought up for a ſtranger's 8 
table, i. 72. 

It is impolitic in Parents to Join two people in one intereſt, whom they 
with for ever to keep aſunder, i. $2. 
Tho“ the parental authority ſhould be deemed ſacred, yet Parents mould 
have reaſon in what they do, i. 84. 
Where the heart of a Child is ſought to be engaged, the eye ought not to 
be diſguſted, i. 97. 

A worthy Daughter would rather with to appear amiable in the eyes of 
her own Friends and Relations, than in thoſe of all the world beſides, i. 1 59. 

Diſgraceful treatment will often bring about the very end which it is 42 


* to fruſtrate, 3 183. 266. vil. 255. l i ; * 
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In family contentions, when every expedient to bring about a reconcilia- 


tion is tried, whatever be the event, the eme 17 trying has the: leſs to blame 


herſelf for, i. 18 5. ii. 308. 


How much greater muſt be the en ons young Lady PORE unhappy a 
marriage, who can reflect, that ſhe followed the advice of her Friends, and 


owes not her unhappineſs to her oon headſtrong will! i. 256. ii. 170. 


The difference between the hard uſage a Child receives from a ſevere Pa- 


rent, and the obſequious regard paid to her by a flattering Lover, is enough 


to make her run all riſks withhe non in 'Order: to get out 1 the hands of ; 


the former, i. 262. 264. 


Parents ſometimes make not thoſs. allowances for Youth, which, when 


young, they wiſh'd to be made for themſelves, i. 386, 387. 1 0 
In giving advice, and remonſtrating, Parents and Guardians mould pro- 


ceed by patient reaſoning and * that they may * erer where | 


they wiſh to convince, i. 388: tos 20 614 


Parents muſt not always expect, that. auer ſhould own the Cane: force 


upon their Children, as experience has upon themſelves, ' ibiddt. 


VUnkind circumſtances on the Parents part, and heedieſs * on as. 
Child's, in a debate where 1 mean well, will make nn great 


ones, thid, xv J iii en i 


A Parent, by forcing: 'A | Child to marry the man the bebe) may occaſion 


an utter diſſipation of the Wer dee morals, and, ol 1 _ _ 
laſting perdition, i. 40 5. % 96 yea & 


- Averſion in a Child ſhould 5 diftinguiſhed — wilfulneſs, i: ON bh oh 


Strings that are overſtrained mutt either be relaxed or break, ii. 


. 


The time may come for a Child to conſider, as the higheſt benefit is herſelf,” 


thoſe meaſures of a Parent which at preſent ſhe may think grievous, ii. 172. 


The more obſtinate a Child is in her oppoſition to a Parent!s will, the more 


vill a Parent be apt to think his authority concerned to carry his point, ii. 182. 
Harſh and cruel treatment humbles a Child, and —_— her ſeem cheap in 
her own eyes, ii. 190. " 


[Is ſhe not ithen in the way i to 4 „ eh e a man ben e 


be would baue deſpiſed? 


1 Parents, by appeals or otherwiſe, needlefely exfols a Child, us will be 


apt to think, that, do what ſhe will, ſhe: WET incur more diſgrace 1 _ 
| ſhe already labours under, ii. 192. 

+ To. endeavour to force a free mind, is to ede it, i. 240. | 

It is better for a good Child to be able to ſay, her Parents were unkind to 
ber, than that ſhe was undutiful to them, ii, 286. See alſo i i, 121. 

The exertion of a ſeaſonable lenity may ſave a penitent Child from utter 
deſtruction, ii. 311. 382. iv. 156. v. 222. vii. 5. 

The Father and Mother who would ſecure to themſelves the undivided 
love of their Children, ſhould avoid ſuch durable contentions with each other, 
as would diſtreſs their-Children which Hides to 2 when they would be 
glad to reverence both, iii. 46. 


A good Parent muſt have greater pain i in the neceſſary reſtraint of a \ head- : 


ſtrong Daughter, than ſhe can give to ſuch a Daughter, iii. 56. 

At every age on this ſide matrimony it will be found, that a Parent'i & 
wings are the moſt effectual ſafeguards of Daughters, from the villainous 
birds of prey that hover round them, ibid. 

A Parent, for a failure in her own duty, is not anfwerable to her Child, 
ii. 57. 

Reverence is too apt derbe forgot by Children, when Parents forget what 
belongs to their own characters, li 399% 7 

Parents and Children, when ſeparated, and ſeeing. each other but ſeldom, 
WHT OY _ theip bea daes to rn er iii, 388. 0 
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The bad qualities in-which fond Parents too often indulge their Children 
when infants, not ſeldom, at riper:ysars; prove the plague of their hearts, iv. a8 1. 

It is as neceſſary to direct Daughters in the choice: of their female compa 
niens, and tor; wdteh againſt the intrigues of ane as it is to 
guard them againſt the deſigns of men, Lovel. v. 11, 2. 1 

Parents the moſt indulgent in their oven natures, oſten, — errors of | 
a Child; incur the cenſure of hardheartedneſs,' v. 22242. 

Doubly faulty is that Child, therefore, who; by 'a-rafty Action, nbt only 
Ulſgraces berſelf,, but depreeiates the moſt revered characters, ibid, ' © / 

What confuſion of mind muſt attend the reflections of a child, who, Giver 
the moſt. promiſing outſetting, has. RE: on on RAT and diſtreſs. a 
her Friends! 16:4, ,)' 

Fhe vdice of nature maſt av a be heard in favour of a Child truly pen 
tent, v. 223. vi. 37. r 

When a Daughter is ſtrongly ſet upon a roles it is better born, Mother (if "i 
the point be of no high! conſequener pte males herfelf of her party, than vid- 
1ently to oppoſe her, v. 28174. 

Parents fhould take! care that they do not weaken their authority, "_ . 
needleſs exertion of it, V. 9 112 
| What an enormity is there in that crime of a Child, which can dann de 

hoarts of Parents before mndulgent againſt her! vi. 20 

The reſentment which Children and even the. world, nay aſcribe: to 
eruelty in an offended . may" 1. owing to ae of ö e e fuß- 
pointed hopes; vi 2. 

It is-to-bs haped, | ſays! Mike Hotey that unforgiving Parents were — 4 
good, dutiful, anti paſſiye Children to their parents, vi. 285. 

Parents WhO Would cure a-Child's ame of _ thould not © betray 
a-want-of temper in themſelves, ibi. 

Children, depending on the weakneſs of their Parents tempers, too ofttn- 
harden'their own' hearts; vi. 119. 

While Parents think a Child in faule, as they have.a: right to judge for 
themſelves, they: ought to have great allowances made for them; eſpecially 
zf, till — diſ — ou place, _ had wy been kind- and: indulgent, 
vi. 148. SS. 

Good Children makes their Parents happy: in cach ale, as wel as in 
them ; bad Children unhappy in both, vi. 129. 
| When the neareſt Friends give up an unhappy Child, every one i is rely 
to propagate ſlander againſt her, vi: 188. 

A good Child will bs careful of making 4 party againſt-even harſh and 
ſevere Parents, vi. 2876 - T 

It requires a high degree of, . and diſcretion: i in a Daughter, 
when grown up, to let it be ſeen that ſhe mingles reverence with her love 
to a Parent, who has talents viſibly inferior to hier on, vii. 245. 
Parents, in order to preferve their Children's voneration for them, ſhould: 
take great care not to let them ſee any thing in their conduct, behaviour, or 
principles; which they themſelves would not approve of in others, ibid. 

Such Parents as have a viſible narrowneſs of heart muſt needs weaken 
a with Children l of ſpirit, vii, 246. 

5 2 to Women. Copenihig« conn Duty, Marriage. 
ve. Lover, 


12 to 5 Partidlith;” Titpartidlity. 


_ frequently give advice td others, when uind with en indie 
view to ſomething ſimilar in their own caſe; i. 20. 20 
. Gopd-wilh-or-Love, is often blind to real imperſoCtions; 1 __o; PSS" 
We are apt to praiſs our benefaQors, becauſe they are our benefactors ad 
is every body did right or wrong, as they obliged or diſobliged us, i. 148, 
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We-ſhould endeavour to Judge of ourſelves, and of omary-thing cher af - 
fects us, as we may reaſonably imaging others will judge &f yo, AY our 
a4 ns, i. 175. ' 

ge each _ to tell his own ſtory, and to be believed, there would 
not be a guilty perſon in the world, i. 243. 

No one ſhould plead the errors of another, in juſtification of his: own, i, 391, 

Human nature, ſenſible of its own defects, loves to be correcting; but 
15 rather to turn its eye out ward than inward, iii. 59. 

We often look into ourſelves with a Wahn not fairly to try, but to 
"Rs ourſelves, iii. 123. 

It is diffieult for a woman to ſubſcribe to a preference againſt herſelfin 
3 tho? ever ſo viſible, iii. 172. 

Poor arguments will do, when brought in Sn of what we like, iti, 344. 

An artful man, bringing a caſe home to the paſſions or intereſt of his 
judges, will be likely to ſucceed where he ought not, iv, 263. 

That cauſe muſt be well tried, where the offender takes his ſeat upon the 


ſame bench with the judge, iv. 346. 


v. 58. 
Partiality to Self is a | dangerous miſleader, v. 223. 
An impartial ſpirit, having run into a puniſhable error, will not forgive 
itſelf, tho? its friends ſhould forgive it, v. 267. 
Thoſe leaſt bear diſappointment, who love moſ to give it, v. a6 vi. 384. 
Many men are apt to take their meaſures of right and wrong from what 
they themſelves are, and cannot help being, vi. 96. ' 
So aukwardneſs may be a perfection with the aukward, ibid, | 
It is difficult to go out of ourlelves to give a judgment againſt ourſelves z 
and yet oftentimes, to paſs a juſt judgment, we ought, vi. 184. 
| Suffering perſons are apt to be partial to their own cauſe and merits, vi. 368. 
It is far from being difficult for a wvorthy heart to reject the man (however 


ance favoured) whoſe actions it deſpiſes, vi. 405. om par 


Paſſions. 


HE command of her Paſſions was Clariffa's glory, and is one of the 
greateſt glories of the human mind, i. 262, 266, 267. 
The Manners and Paſſions of men and women are to be ſeen in minia- 
ture during their childhood, i. 310. | 
If the iraſcible paſſions cannot be overcome, how ſhall thoſe be ſubdued, 
t which bad habit, joined to greater temptation, gives ſtronger force ? ji. 29. 
' It is eaſy to make a paſſionate ſpirit anſwer all our views upon it, ii. 129. 
Turbulence and obſequiouſneſs, uſed in turn, keep a woman's. Paſſions 
alive, and at laſt tire her into non-reſiſtance, Miſs Howe, ili. 127. 
People in a Paſſion, tho' within a few yards of each other, hollow like: 
. Kavellers got out of their way, and wanting to get into it again, iii. 132. 
How univerſally engaging it is, ſays Lovelace, to put a woman of ſenſe in a 
Paſſion, let the reception given to the ranting ſcenes in Plays teſtify, iii. 194. 
Thoſe Paſſions in women, which they take no pains to ſubdue, may have 
one and the ſame ſource [and tendency] with thoſe which hurry on the head- 
ſtrong and violent of the other Sex to the commiſſion of the moſt atracious 
crimes, iii. 213. iv. z. | 
Paſſion gives bodily 8 Foas takes it away, iii. 262. 
PaMon diſtorts the features, and makes even an handſome perſon ugly, iv. 7. 
The Paſſions of the gentle, tbo' lower to be moved than thoſe: or the quick, 
are generally the moſt flaming when raiſed, iv. 16. 
It is both impudent and imprudent, ſays ae as ue 4 to te in a 


2 iv. — 


Whatever qualities 1 we <viſþ to find in one we © love, we are ready to find, 


Paſſion 
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--> Paſſion and in- will are dreadful miſrepreſenters, iv. 111 


Violence of Paſſion is too often admitted as a plex [at 47 as an extenua- 


tion] for violence and indecency of ion, both aye 6 the female tou and by 
the world, iv. 128. v. 149. COT 


To be able to arreſt a woman's Paſſion in the height of its career ſor an 


95 Neues Ziven te ber mode, Ny] is, ſays Lovelace, a charming preſage, iv. 28 5. 


A woman of a violent Spirit is often in more Wen mem an _ aan, 


than one of a ſteadier diſpoſition, v. 8. 


Paſſionate women have high pulſes, ſays Loveter; and a clever tllow will 
make what ſport he pleaſes with them, v. 392. 
Who can account for the workings and __ or a paſſionate and diſap 


inted woman? Lovel. vi. 12 
Paſſion has different ways of working i in different boſom, as tumours or- 


ea den induce, vi. 16. 


The Paſſions of the Female Sex, if Abra drawn, will diftinguiſh them- 


' 


' ſelves from the maſculine Paſſions, by a ſoftneſs that will ſhine thro' rage 
and IN vi. _—— ee See Anger. violent «pro 


Patience. Impatience. 


rm accuſtomed to controul, are impatient of controul, i. " A 


ictions are ſent for corrective ends, Impatience may lead into more 
puniſhable errors, ii. 161. i 
An impatient ſpirit ſubjects itſelf to deſerved humiliation,” a9 i 
When a point is clear and ſelf-evident, it is difficult to find — on 
being obliged to enter into an a gr in proof of it, iii. Aber, #232 Sce 


| 2 4 5 


Patience and perſeverance - are able to overcome ; the greateſt Stor, 


| Lit, 262, 


No man ought to be impatient at imputations he is not aſhamed to 15 


ſerve, iv. 358. 


An innocent man 01i/l not be outrageous upon reports made to his diſad- 


vantage; a guilty man ought not, iv. 359. 


The injured has a right to upbraid; the injurer ought to be patient, 


VF. 122, „ 


Perſons who by their raſhneſs have made a breach 4 in their dury, ſhould 


not enlarge it by their impatience, v. 221. 


Impatience is generally the child of ſelf-partiality, v. 223. 2 

The perſon who is employed as a mediator, ſhould not be himſelf e over- 
ready to take offence, vi. 10. 14. 1 

People new to misfortune are often too eaſily moved t to kmpatiance, vi. 188. 

It is not juſt for two friends, more than for man and _ to be out _ 
Patience-at one time, vi. 197. 

In a deep diſtreſs, a man of an impatient ſpirit is apt; to think that very 
face, and even the face of nature, ſhould wear the nen of n woe 1 9855 
, him, Dong 25. | 


Pedants. Colleges. | 


outer raw from the Colleges are not fit proſeriders to the gentler es 
i. 182. a 

Colleges are too often claſſes of tyrants, ibid, 4 * 

Young men of ſhaltow parts, juſt come from bene are apt to * 
. thoſe who cannot tell how an antient author expreſſed himſelf in Greek 
or Latin on a ſubject, upon which, however, they may know how, as 
as _ author, to expreſs themſelves in Engliſh, vi. 178. 

. [See Brand's Letters in ve Hiftory, Vol. vi. p. 3 56, & 15. Pol. vii. P 
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| Pu '% and dt ſynonymous terms in Phyſic, iv. 39. 


hy, aſks Lovelace, when Phyſicians can do no good, will they 5 


y ſtudy to gratify rather than nauſeate the palate of their patients? ibid. 


It is ill jeſting with eUged-tools, and worſe with phylical ones, Lovel. iv. 8 1. 
Thoſe who treat contemptuouſly the profeſſors of the art of healing, _—_ 


| rally treat higher inſtitutions as lightly, Glarifſa, iv. $6. 


Sharp or acute mental organs frequently whet out the bodily ones, v. 1 72. 
A generous Phyſician, where he is hopeleſs of n good, will put on 


the Friend, and lay aſide the Doctor, v. 386. 


When phyſical men, ſays Belford, are at a loſs what to proſeribs to their 


patients, they inquire} what it is they beſt like, or are moſt diverted with, 


and forbid them that, vi. 66. 

Phyſicians, to do credit to their (kill, will ſometimes make a flight diſeaſe 
important, Lovel. vi. 201, - 

We ought to begin early to ſtudy what our conſtitutions will bear, vi. 26 5. 

Phyſicians, when N find a caſe deſperate, mould generally decline the 
fee, vi. 266. 
Friendſhip and Phyſician are not abſalutely incompatible, vi. 3 30. 

A ſkilful operator will endeavour to be intelligible, and, if Sa to make 
every one a judge of his practice, vii. 137. 

Generally, ſays Belford, when the Phyſician 1 * air is hut out, 


vii. 140. 


Quantity in diet is more to be W than quality, vii. 5 

A full mieal is a great enemy both to ſtudy and induſtry, ibid. hn 

A worthy Phyfician will pay a regular and conſtant attendance upon his 
patient, watching with his own eyes every change, and every new ſymptom, 
of his malady, vii. 30. 

He will vary his applications as indications vary, ibid. 

Hie will not fetter himſelf to rules laid down by the fathers of the art 


who lived many hundred years ago, when diſeaſes, and the cauſes of them, 


as alſo the modes-of living, and climates and accidents, were different from 
what they are now, ibid. 


He ſhould not be greedy of fees ; but proportion his expectation of re- 


Wand to the good in his conſcience he thinks he does, ibid, 


[See Health, Vapours. 


D255 * 
Pity. Merey. 
Pb is a good preparative to Love, i. 2. 

We ſhould ſhew Mercy or Lenity to unhappy perſons, whoſe 9 
in a like ſituation, might have been our own, i. 183. : 
Diſgraces brought on perſons by themſelves ought not to be pitied, i. 214. 

In our attendances, on a dying perſon, we pity him for what he ſuffers; | 


and we pity ourſelves for what we muſt one day in like manner ſuffer ; 0 
ſo are doubly affected, ii. 39. 


The Pity which a raſh child often meets with, when ſhe has brought upon 


| herſelf. an irreparable evil, ſhould generally be transferred to her parents and 
friends, ill, 292. 


Pity from one often begets Pity. from another, whether the occaſion for 
it be either ſtrong or weak, iii. 3 57. 
. God wants not any thing of, us for Himſelf. He enjoins , us works &f 


mercy to one another, as the means to obtain his mercy, v. 192. 


The brave and the wiſe know both Kow to pity and e vii. 120. 
ee Generoſity, Goodneſs. | Magnanimity. 


0 | 15 Politeneſs, 
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| Politeneſs, Travelling. 

Oliteneſs conſtrained; and not free, is to be ſuſpected, i. 61. 

A perſon may not be polite, and yet not charaReriftically unpolite, ii. 92, - 
20 3 uncerity, and f of heart, 1 are _y conſiſtent with rus 
Politonels ii. 337. 

PHPoliteneſs is, on the 1 part, niveotihinte to gain a footing in a woman's 
haart s- But Miſs Howe queſtions, | whether a Keese intermingled inſolence is 
not neceſſary to keep that footing, iii. 26. 

A man's morality is often the price paid for travelling accompliſhments 
db ./ £20: 

3 man, reſpecting 21245 will not treat contemptuouſly any of 
her relations, iv. 139 

Men of parts and fortune ſrequently behave: as if- they thought they nevi 
not be gentlemen, iv. 342. 

Men in years too often think their age. a N 8 from Politeneſs, 


v. 179. 
. can be polite, that is not juſt or good, * 376. 165 Dreſs. 


Political Precepts. pe] | . 


A adminiſtration is entitled to every vote a man can with a ede 
ſcience give it, iv. 51, 

Drags ſhould not needleſly be put to the wheels of. government, ibid. 

Neither can an oppoſition; neither can a miniſtry, be always wrong, 76:d, 

A plumb man muſt therefore mean more or worſe than he will own, bid, ; 
A man who. thinks highly of himſelf, and ds of his audience, is beſt 
qualified to ſpeak in public, ibid. 

Ths leaſt . Joys —_ will ſet princes and children at aaa, 
ir. e 


— 


Poverty. Poor. 


"PHE Almighty i is N gracious to his creatures, in that he We not 
much neceſſary to the ſupport of life; ſince three parts in four of _ 
it it were, would not know how to obtain that much, ii. 16. 
Poverty is the mother of health, ibid. 
The pleaſures of the Mighty are obtain d by the tears of the Poot, ü. 17. 
The man who is. uſed to Poverty, and can enjoy it, not aiming to live better 
to-morrow than he does to- day, and did yeſterday, is above temptation, un- 
leſs it comes cloathed to him in the guiſe of truth and truſt, Level. iii. 18. 
. Were it not for the Poor, and the Middling, Lovelace Jars the world 
would deſerve to be deſtroyed, iii. 186. 
Common or bred-beggars ſhould be left to the public proviſion, iv. 2 5 
In che general ſcale of beings, the loweſt is as uſeful, and as much A link 
ery te TE as the higheſt, vii. 272. | | 1 | 


Power. Independence. 


N 2 one, more or leſs, loves Power, i. 120. 
Yet thoſe, who moſt wiſh for it, are ſeldom the arreſt tote ited with 
it, i. 120. Vii. 20. 
An honeſt man will not vvlſh to have it in his Power to do hurt, iv. 2 58. 
Power is too apt to make men both wanton and wicked, iv. 158. v. 13. 
If our Power to do good is circumſcribed, we ſhall have the leſs to anſwer 


| for iv. 220. 
People who have money, or Power, never want affitants, be their views 
ever ſo wicked, v. 113. 
Who that has it in his Power to gatif) a predominant paſſion, be it what 
| it > 2 denies himſelf the gratification of it ? Lovel, vi. 92. | 


Both 
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Both 8 too moch love to have each other in their Power, vli. 20. 
Even women of ſenſe,. ſays Colone! Morden; on Miſs Hoxe's behaviour to My. 
Hickman, are not to by truſted. with too much MO vii. . 3 
23 Controul, - Proſperity. 


' "Praiſe." Diſpralſe. "Applauſe. Blame. 


Pear being the reward for good deeds, and Diſpraiſe the puniſhment for 
bad, they ought not to be corffounded in the application, i. 322. 

An ingenuous mind, will haſten to intitle itſelf to the graces for which it 
is commended, if already it has them not, i. 375. See alſe I. $9. and v. 224. 

How ſoothing a thing is Praiſe from the mouth of thoſe we love ! i, 375. 

Would every one give Praiſe and Diſpraiſe only where due, ſhame, if not 
principle, would mend the world, iii. 66, 

It is a degree of affectation to decline joining i in the due Praiſe of our own 
children, becauſe they are our own, iii, 28 ö. 

Thoſe who are accuſtomed to Praiſe, will not be proud of it, iii. 286. 

F too fond of Praiſe is apt to be miſled by it, iv. g. 
oſe are generally moſt proud of Praiſe, who leaſt deſerve it, iv. 55. 
iz Praiſe reproaches, when applied to the undeſerving, iv. 85. 

Praiſe will beget an emulation in a generous mind to deſerve, or ta cone 
tinue to deſerve it, v. 224. 

. Thoſe who praiſe with varmth the laudable aQions of another, where 

they themſelves are not benefited, may be ſuppoſed to have a ſpirit like that 
which they applaud; vii. 246. See alſo iii. 374. 
Perſons who find themſelves heard with applauſe, ought to take care that 
they do not, by engroſſing the converſation, loſe the benefit of other people's 
ſentiments ; and. that they ſuffer not themſelves to be praiſed into loquaciouſ- 
neſs, vii. 289. [See Cenſure. Generoſity. Goodneſs, Merit. Virtue. 


Prejudice. Prepoſſefſion. Antipathy. 


EA thy begun Antipathies are not eaſily eradicated, i. 19. 
Thoſe we diſlike can do nothing to pleaſe us, i. 89. ii. 114. 
An extraordinary Antipathy in a young Lady to a particular perſon, i is ge- 
nerally owing to an extraordinary prepoſſeſſion in favour of another, i, 18. 
An res ons Rpt * his faults thro' a magnifying 


Old 2 [tho* once OE re 1 a recur, ii. 314. 
 _ To thoſe we. love not, ſays Lowelace, king of Mr, Hickman, we can 

hardly allow the merit they ſhould be 22. vi. 1. 

N in disfawour gonorally Ki deeper than Prejudices in fawour, 
vi. 300. 
Whenever we a rove, we can find an hundred reaſons to juſtify. our 
e 68 and yhenever we diſlike, we can find a thouſand to juſtify 
our diſlike, vii. 2 56. [See Love. Lover. 

m_ Pride. 


Pas 5 ee eee not only mean, but needleſs, i. 186. 
Diſtinction and quality may be prided in, by thoſe to whom it is a new 

= ibid. 

"The contampt.« proud great perſon/brings on himſelf, is a counterbalance 
for his greatneſs, ibid. 

It is ſometimes eafier to lay a proud man under obligation, than to get 
| he to acknowlege it, i. 22. 

Pride ever muſt, and ever will, provoke contempt, ibid. 
There may be ſuch an — on rw omg as _ entity invalidate 
the 5 aps * : 


- 


; ; « & : 1 
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A perfo\ no diſtinguiſhes not, may think it the mark of a great ſpirit 
to humour his Pride, even at the expence of his politenefs, Ii. 73. 
It is to be feared there —_— and laudable e a nt to 
Pride, than to Virtue, ii. 207, (1a qbort MIRO s. 
Pride and meanneſs are as nearly allied) 10 each other, as s the poets tell us 
wit and madneſs are, ii. 231. 
- Nothing more effectually brings down a proud ſpirit; khan 4 fenſe of hing 
under pecuniary obligation, ii. 389]. 


- pride, when itis native, wilFſhew et fometines in the Hite 6f morti- 
c fientions, m. . p wit $7 Kii Hhtis Ata 
Pride frequently ente up ee pere iti. 239. h e gatoc 


Pride is an infallible ſign of weakneſs, I hw ry wrong Ader lu in the 
| heart or head, or in both, iii. 240. i bart —by 
It is poflible for a perſon tobe OY in ſuppoſing me has bo bilde, iv. 5 
We ought not to value ourſelves on talents Werkes not to ourſelves, iy. 30. 
S ng Its ie tis Of * en 
How contethptible is that Pride which ſtands upon diminutive obſervances, 
and gives up the moſt important duties l iV. 30. rng 1 
Some women have from Pride, what others more laudably] have from 
Principle. The Lord help the Sex, Jays Lovelare, if they had not ide! v. 11. 
Pride or Arrogance invites mortification, v. 382. 
Haughty fpirits, vhen they are convinced that they Rave erde their re- 
ſentments to high, frequently want but a good excuſe to condeſcend, vi. 371. 
Pride in man or woman is an extreme, that _— fails, Tooner or later, 
to bring forth i its mortifying contrary, vi: 406. obe en, 
Perſons of accidental or ſhadowy merit may be proud 1 dat inborn worth, 
muſt be always as much above conceit ag arrogance, vii. 272. 
| "There is but one pride pardonable; > that of REY! above doing a baſe or 
diſhonourable action, ibid. See alſo i. 185. - 
[See Humility, Inſolence. Little Spirits. 1 


Procureſs. Profligate Soong, -%s oct 


p* oof at vile houſes, by producing ſometimes to their wicked clients 
wretches of pretended quan, W yore of "degree to be fl 


„ ff > <> 


ſay in * Zobel. v. 20. 
Perſons may be led into ces by infection oy . 


e, ny, wen 5. 


once they would have abhorred, V. 1222:kk 229th f 
Even a Lovelace refuſed to continue x comme K Wirh! profligare women N 
tho? they were firſt ruin'd by himſelf, v. LW 14 en 2013 V | 


A profligate woman is more terrible to her own Sex, than evem a bad man, 
v. 133. 

If a married man, ſays Lovelacs, gives himſelf up tothe company ned 
women, they will never let him Teſt; till he either 3 or hate his wife, 1 
v. 144. Vii. 115. R 

What can with-hold a jealous and already mail woman? v. 144. | 

Little knows the public what villainies are committed in- the houſes of 


abandoned women, upon innocent creatures drawn — _ v. 5 

333- oo | 

igh phrenſy maſt be the Aa that woman, zin her laſi. hours 

can — who has ated the diabolical part of a Procureſs, vii. 443. 1 
What woman, nice in her perſon, and of purity in her mind and manners, 

"did ſhe know what miry wallowers the generality of men of our claſs are 4 
themſelves, and trough and fy with; but would deteſt the thoughts of aſſociating 

with ſuch filthy ſenſualiſts, whoſe favourite taſte carries them to mingle with 1 

the dregs of ſtews, brothels, and common-ſewers ! Bel. vii 5441. ot pile 


4 Q — Jaye Belford, akut the  profiigate creatures at Shclain' vin their 
| : morning 


\, zbe:preceding. HIs Ton v. 435 
morning 3 company do we Rakes keep! and for ſuch: mam 


has ſociety renounce, or endeavour to make like theſe ! vii. 141. 


| 1 er to Women, Guilt. Libertine. Lover, _ a 
a © Proſperity, Sueceſs. Riches. 


Hoſe who want the feweſt earthly blaſings,. moſt 1 that they want 

any, i. 3. 

Proſperity is the parent of impatience, ibid, ee 

Riches are valuable, in that they put it in our power to e favours on 
the deſerving, i. 32 1 

Succeſs in unjuſtifible devices often ſers tad, people above keeping decent 
meaſures, ii. 116. 

In great Profpeticy. as well as in 77 Calamity, we ought e to look into 
ourſelves, and fear, ii. 159. n 

Succeſs has blown up, and undone, many a man, ii. 38 5. 

Who is there that Wealth does not miſlead ? iii? 186. 

-'Proſperity'ferwupmetic as a mark for envy to ſhoot its ame Ul, 277. 

Great acquirèments are great ſnares, iv. 30. 

The greatly ä bear controul aw diſappointments with ciculry, 
is 5 
Thoſe are generally hot proud. of Riches or Grandeur, who! were not 
born to either, iv. 55. 


Succeſs in projects is every-thing. Thoſe theres will 8 fooliſh, even 


to the contriver of them, which are fruſtrated, and render*d abortive, V. 1 93: 


» £Þ ant + 


1 may be too rich to be e contkidhges or Gde. vi. 394. 
A life of Proſperity is dangerous, in that it affords not the trials which 


are . t to wean a perſon from a World that ſuch will find too alluring, 


vii. 10%, 
egen Providence. 18 


Wine have we'to TY but to chuſe what is right, to be Aeady in in . 
purſuit of it, and leave the iſſue to Providence? i. 133. 
It is more juſt to arraign ourſelves, or our friends, than Providence, 11. 274 
The ways of Providence are unſearchable, vii. 1 10. 
Various are the means made uſe of . Providence to bring ſinners to a 


fenſe of their duty, \3b:d. 
Some are oh oy _ others. on driven by terrors, to that divine 


refuge, ibid. | IC ee e n | 


oth e Wiſdom. Diſcretion... 


HE trials of the Prudent are generally proportioned to their Prudence, i. 3. 
' Prudent perſons will not put themſelves in the power of a ſervant's 


tongue, i. 84. 


Prudence will oblige a woman to forbear e or en an ap- 
peal, againſt her huſband, i. 199. 3 {1 
'Deeds, not words, will be the only evidence to a W perſon of a 


. good intention, i. 378. ii. 80. 


A prudent woman, who is addrefs d by a man of ſuſpected virtue, tho? 
hopef ul of the beſt, will always, in doubtful points, be fearful of the worſt, 
ii. 382. a 

We are often fatally convinced. of the vanity of mere human Prudence, 
iii. 274. 

A W nd good varia, da has Doch a little miſled, will do all in 
her power to recover, as ſoon as poſſible, her loſt path, iii. 275. 

ay avoid the ſuppoſed diſgrace of n a prudent ran will be 

Ff backward 


a > co i 


— — — 
4 


: chem _ * ene. Pity, James Harleeue, i. 253. 
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backward to give her opinion in company of e noted for their ſuperior 
talents, iii. 276. 


A wiſe woman, gelpiüng the imputation of peudlery on one hand, and 
coquetry on the other, will form her conduct according to what her own 


heart tells her of the fit and unfit, and look upon the opinion * the world 
as matter only of ſecondary conſideration, iii. 312. 

Prudent perſons will not need to be convinced, by their own misfortunes 
we the truth of what common experience daily demonſtrates, vi. 158. 

- Difficult fituations are the teſts of Prudence and Virtue, vi. 191. 

It is a happy art to know when one has ſaid enough, vii. 289. 

Prudent perſons will always leave their hearers wiſhing them to ſay more, 


rather than give them cauſe to ſhew, by their inattention and uncalinefs,. 


that they have ſaid too much, vii. 290 
75 Advice to Women. Goodneſs. Generofy Merit, vi irtue. 


| „„ eee en 
Prien of manners is the ciſinguiſhing characteriſtic * W iii. 198. 
Ladies who ſimper or ſmile, when: they ſhould reſent the culpable free- 
dom of ſpeech in a bold man, render queſtionable the Purity af their hearts, ib, 
Words are the body and dreſs of thought, iii. 199. 
A pure mind ought not to wiſh a connection with one ens, iii. ne. 
ner Goodneſs. pes. ot Virtue. 1 of 
TY 'Rapes: 5 . 
Tu. Violation of a woman is a crime that a man can never atone . ; 


— 


eſpecially when it is the occaſion of deſtroying. $999 habits, 10 cor- 


rupting the whole heart, v. 1. 
The ſmalleft conceſſion made by a woman, reſenting an A Ontrage. actually 


* 


made upon her honour, is as much to the purpoſe of jo Violator as the 


greateſt, v. 173. 
The woman who, from Modeſty, declines proſecuting a brutal Raviſher, 


and has his life in her hands, is anfwerable for all the miſchiofs he may do 
in future, v. 273. 


Will it not. be "ſurmiſed, that auch a woman is 3 that ſome 


weakneſs will appear againiſd- Ware 11. the brought ths man to a 1 for 
his life ? 151d. 
[See Ms: Hewe's Kinde; arguments on this beads: 98 v. 5. 272, 274. 
| And alſo Dr. Lewen's, Vol. vi. p. 283--286.. And 2 5 ow, 
Vil. v. p. 277. and Vol. vi. p. 287-290. 
Indignities —— be properly pardoned till we have it in our power te 
puniſh them, vi. 285. 
No truth is immodeſt, that is to be utter'd in the vindicated cauſe of 


innocence and chaſtity, ibid. 
Little, very little difference i is > between a Cuppreſſed evidence and a 


falſe one, ibid. 


Injuries that are not reſented, or honourably complaſyed X* will not be 
believed — to affect us, ibid. 3 | [Se] Libertine, 


"ON Reflections on Women. 6 


Deęſigned principally to incite Caution, and. inſpire Pradence, Kc. & letting ther: 
| Anozv what Libertines and free Speakers ſay and think of the Sex. 


"OR women to do and to love what they ſhould not, is, according to old Ant, 


Harlotbe; meat, drink, and veſture to them, i. 211. 
The eee and expenſivencſs of JPY women ey Bachelors, 


x i. 212. 


There is a wabeay- ü in the here of young women, that will make 
Voung 


* «a = 
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Young creatures are often fond of a lover-like diſtreſs, . Harl. ibid. 

Women-cowards love men of ſpirit, and delight in ſubjects of falſe he- 
roiſm, Miſs Howe, i. 318. : 

Women, atrerding to Miſs Howe ¶ ſome only ſhe muſt mean] are mere babies 
in matrimony z perverſe fools, when too much indulged and humour'd ; I 
«reeping ſlaves, when treated with harſhneſs, 1, 32 $i 

Women love to trade in ſurpriſes, i. 328. | 

The man who can be ſure of his wife's complaiſance, tho! he has not t her 
love, will be more happy than nine parts in ten of his married acquaintance, | 
ſays Solmes, i. 371. 

If love and fear muſt be ſeparated in matrimony, the man who makes 
himſelf feared, fares beft, Solmes, i. 371. See alſo i. 270. 

Women always prefer bluſtering men: They only wiſh to direct the bluſter, 
and make it roar when and at whom they pleaſe, Miſs Howe, ii. 37. 

Women, where they favour, will make the ſlighteſt, and even but a 
fanſy d merit, excuſe the moſt glaring vice, ii. 5r. | 
Women who have the rougher manners of men, may be ſaid to have the 
ſouls of men, and the bodies of women, ii. 114. 
Women love to engage in knight-errantry themſelves, as well as to en- 
courage it in men, ii. 155. | 

A Rake, ſays Lovelace, has no reaſon to be a hypocrite, when he has found 
his views better anſwered by his being known to be a Rake, ii. 318. ili. 18 5 

How greedily do the Sex ſwallow praiſe ! Lovel. ii. 353. 

Lovelace calls upon the Female Sex to account for the derail eren by 
many modeſt women, as they are accounted, to a Rake, br the moſt Impuaent 
of Rakes, ſays be, love modeſty in a woman, ii. 372. 

It concerns every woman, inftruftively ſays Lovelace, to prove by her 
actions, that this preference is not owing to a likeneſs in nature, ibid. 

There is, Lovelace ſays, ſuch a perverſeneſs in the Sex, that when they aſk 
your advice, they do i it only to know your. opinion, that N may oppoſe it, 
ii. 787. iii. 3 

Women, Jon Lovelace, love to be called cruel, even when they are kindeſt, 
ill. 24. 

Ine beſt of the Sex, ſays Lovelace, with to have the credit of reforming a 
Rake; and ſo draw themſelves in with a very little of our help, iii. 185. 

Rakes and Libertines are the men, A . Howe Jays, that women do not 


naturally diſlike, iii. 329. 


Oppoſition and contradiction give vigour to female ſpirits of a warm and 
romantic turn, iii. 399. 

Women love Rakes, ſays Lovelace, becauſe Rakes know how to ares their 
uncertain wills, and to manage them, iv. 57. 

Nothing on earth is ſo perverſe as a woman, when ſhe's ſet upon carrying 
a point, and 1 a meek man, or one n We 1755 rr ba deal with, 
Level. i Ng, 5575554 

Had I found that a character bor virtue had bod conch bey to 
recommend me to the Sex, I would, ſays Lovelace, have had a greater regard | 
to my morals than I have had, iv. 162. 

When you would have a woman report a piece of intelligence, 1 


| lace, you muſt enjoin her to keep it as a ſecret, iv. 248. 


Women love to have their Sex, and cheir favours, appear of importance t 
men, Lowel, Iv. af gi 

Moſt of the fair Romancers "ar in their ' carly womanhood choſen Love- 
names, ſays Lowelace, iv. 276. 

Many a ſweet dear, adds he, has on me a Letter, 25 the fake of 
owning a name which her godmother never gave her, iv. 276. 4 

An innocent woman, Lovelace ſays, who has been little in 1 worls, 
knows not what ſtrange ſtories every woman living, who has had tie leaſt 
independence of will, could tell her, ir. a3. F f 3 The 
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The whole Sex love plotting, and plotters too, ſys eee iv. 285, 

Women like not novices, Level. iv. 302. 

They are pleaſed with a love of the Sex that is founded in the kndwlege of.. 
it----Reaſon, good---- [He Proceeds to give the reafens # in tl be ſame fyle, very little 
to the credit of the Sex], iv. 302, 3036. 

Women are the greateſt triflers in the creation,. — ſays Lovelace yet, 
fanſy themſelves the moſt important beings in Liv; $38 % 5 

Theſe tender doves, ſays Lovelace, . ſpeaking of young Ladies, ww not, till 
put to it, what they can bear, eſpecially when engag'd in love affairs, i iv. 333. 

The Sex love buſy ſcenes, Lovel. ibid. 

A woman will create a ſtorm, rather than be without one, Level. ibid. 

Moſt unhappy is the woman, who is obliged to live in tumults, which ſhe 
neither raiſed, nor can controul, ibid. 

Women are uſed to cry without griet, and to laugh without. reaſon, Lovel, 
iv. 339+ 

Any woman, ſays Lopelacey could, I; make good; becauſe I could make her 

Fear me, as well as loxe me, iv. 38 1. 4. 


All omen are born to intrigue, and practiſe it more or leſs, Lovel. iv. 404. 


In love affairs women are naturally expert, and much more quick-witted, 
than men, Lovel. ibid, 
: Friendſhip in women, when a man comes in between the pair of friends, 
is given up, like their muſic, and other maidenly amuſements, Lowel. v. 8. 
The mother who would wiſh her daughter to have one man, would 
ſometimes. better ſucceed, if ſhe, propoſed another, Lovel, v. 9. 


It is a common fault of the N. according to Lovelace, 10 aim at being 


young too long, v. 32. 


Secrets of love, and ſecrets of intrigue, Lovelace, Joys, are the ſtrongeſt 


cements of. womens friendſhips, v., 69. 


All women,, ſays Lowelace, are cowards at heart: They are only violent 


where they may, v. 178. 

Women, ſays Lovelace, love thoſe beſt (whether men, women, or r children) 
who give them moſt. pain, v. 363. 

Girls who are never out of temper _—_ with —_— when that is given 
them, hardly ever pardons or afford another opportunity, of orden, Lovel. 
V. 39a. 9 : 

Veſtals, "ſays Lovelace, : have been often warmed by their own: (fires, Vi. 9. 


Revenge and obſtinacy will make the beſt of women % Very unaccount-= 


able things, Level. vi. 11. 
Women, rather than not put out both the eyes of a man they are mortally. 


| offended with, will put out one of, their own, Lovel. ibid. 


Vile men owe much of their vileneſs even to women of character, who 

hardly, ever. ſcruple to accompany and conyerſe with them, tho 4905 have 
been guilty of ever ſo much haſeneſs to others, vi. 38, . 
Women being generally modeſt and baſhful themſelves, are too apt to 
conſider that quality in the men, which is their own principal grace, as a 
defect; and Jad, do they judge, when they think of ſupplying that deſget by 
chuſing a man that cannot be aſhamed, vi. 83. 

Ladies, Lovelace hints, often give denials, ay 10 be e to com- 
ply, in order to reconcile themſelves to themſelves, vi. 97. 
No woman is hamely in her own opinion, vi. 219... 

Pee Advice to Women, COT: Love, Liberte. Marriage, Men 


and Women 5 
Rags Reformation. Compicton. Converſion } INT 
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A Man can hardly be Spe des to reform. who, reſolves not to quit wes evi 
company he has been accuſtomed to delight in, i. 226. 

3 ntaneou N 1.236. - 
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| Canviftion is half way to amendment, i. 266." 1 f 

To reform by an m 8 -malovolenca, is the act revenge in the 
* i, 265 

Very few Cparichiane ariſe from vehement debatings; i. bat 
The "Airſ ſtep to Reformation is to ſubdue ſudden guſts of paſſion, and to 
be patient under diſappointment, ii. 27. 

- Reformation cannot be a ſudden work, ii. 378, 379. 390, 3917 

= moſt abandon'd of Libertines generally mean one day tosreform, ii. 

378. [Should they not therefore, even as Libertines, reſolve againſt atrocious ak, 

were it but to make their future compun&ion laſs pungent ] - 
There is more hope of the Reformation of a man of ſenſe, than of a fool, 
| ii, 393. See alſo is 2622. 

* 0" [Bur.abis. is a delyfrve bebe, and bas been the cauſe of great miſchief ; for 
who thinks not the man ſhe loves a man of ſenſe ?. The: ebſerations that 
olle are more the truth, and deſerve go be well conſidered. 

"hs man who errs with his eyes open, and OR unte is the worſe 
for what he knows, iii. Uubvßß. 

The man af parts and abilities, who engages in a paſaneſa, knowing it to 
be ſo, is leſs likely to be reclaimed, than one ts errs rem want of w. 
lege, or due conviction, v. 218. 

Women think, that the reclaiming x 2 man froms bad . jon Aer <a 
nj obſerva, is a much eaſier taſk than i in the nature — —_ it can 0 


V. 29 Luk 
* 11. Belford's ſcheme of Rehamation + Pal, vi. 2 * to 238, 4 75 

Little a + can there, be of weck a man, who is vile CAREER 
tion, vi. 4 

To what a bad choice i is many a worthy woman betray'd, by. that falſe and 
inconſiderate notion, raiſed. and propagated, no doubt by the bar of all 
deluſion, That a reformed Rake makes the beſt Huſband ! Belf, vii. 141. T 

Little do innocents think what: a total revolution of manners, ous © a 
change of fixed habits, nay, what, a conqueſt of a bad nature, and what a 
portion of divine grace, is required to make a profligate man a wow: n 
a worthy father, and a true friend, from PIN ILE, vii. 442. 

It is a high degree of preſumption for a woman to ſuppoſe her, own virtue 
ſo ſecure, as that ſne may marry a profligate in hopes to reclaim him, vii. 202. 

The ſincerity of that man's Reformation is hardly to be doubted, who can 
prtiently bear being reminded of his paſt follies, and when he can occafionally 
A an n en of n vii. 2 5 1. [See ene 


DI Relations. 


72 O borraw. of Relations, is to ſubject one's ſelf to an inquiſtion into one' 's 
life and actions, Lovel. ii. 389. | 


Religion. Piety. Devotion. Sabbath 


As Good man will not. eaſily be put out of countenance. [4y ſeeffers),. when = 
the cauſe of Virtue and Religion is to be vindicated, i, 327. 
There are men Who think themſelves too wiſe to be religious, ii. 108. 
TOs. is . ſomething beautifully ſolemn, in Devotien, Jays even. Lewelace, | 
ili. 189 
The Sabbath, ſays be, is a moſt excellent inflitytion, to Keep. the heart 
1 wid, 
It is a fine fight, add be, to les multitudes of viel appearing people 
Joining in one reverent at! an exerciſe how worthy of à rational being ibid. * 
If, as religion teaches us, we'thall be judged, in a great meaſure, by our 
benevolent or evil actions to one another, what muſt be the conderanatian of 
thoſe whoa, have wilfully perpetrated aſts of the ad atrocious violence upon 


their innocent fellow- creatures? iv, 58. „% it d 10 c 
Ff 4 Libertines 
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Libertines are generally fer making a Religion to their em i a Wicked- 
neſs which nevertheleſs. Lovelace diſclaims, v. 310. 

Religion will teach us to bear inevitable evils with patience, v. 390. 

Altho' I wiſhrnot for life, ſays Clariſſa, yet would 1 not, like a poor coward, 
deſert my poff, when I can maintain 7 and when it is my wen to — 
it, vi. 48. 

I will do every thing I can, continues Joey to preſerve uy lie till God, in 
mercy. to me, ſhall be pleaſed to call for it, id. 

Religious conſiderations, timely enforced, will raten the heart from be- 
ing ſeized with violent and fatal grief, vi. 49. 


pious reſignation to death requires a better and deeper root, vi. 55. 
Enthuſiaſts often depreciate the Scriptures they mean to extol, 'by abuſed 
and indiſcriminate applications, vi. 95. 
Even a Lovelace rh as = mene jeſting ow: Religion, or re- 
ligious'men, vi. . 
A perſon of innate piety cannot think of ſhortening her, own life (whatever 
her calamities may be) even by negle#, much leſs by violence, vi. 102. 


God's will may be done, and that we may be reſigned to it, vi. 116. 
Religion is the only refuge of a heart wbouring r. ner and un- 
merited calamities, vi. 175. 
Religion enjoins us not only to Path injuries, but to return good for 
evil; and Clariffa bleſſes God for enabling her to obey its dictates, vi. 180. 
-- Perſons of Piety cannot permit reſentment, paſſion, or anger, to appear, 
or have place, in the laſt diſpoſition of their ſecular affairs, vi. 403. | 
God will have no rivals in the hearts which he ſanctiſies, vii. 31. 
Perſons of Education and Piety will rh en as ſuch, even 
in their anger, vii. 101. 
It is a great miſtake to imagine, that Piety is not entirely conſiſtent with 
good nature and good manners, vii. 263. 
Religion, if it has taken proper hold of the heart, is, you Eule, the 
moſt chearſul countenance-maker in the world, ibid. 
. © Soureneſs and priya indicate but a A in Piety or Goodneſs, 
Lovel, ny” 1 en 1 en ee 


55 r 


T* 1 of the injured are generally at an end; when the injury is 
committed; _ when the puniſhment of the injurer will be over, who 
can tell ! Lovel. v. go. 

How often, ſays . do we end in occaſions for the deepeſt Remorſe, 
what we began in wantonneſs ! v. 100. 

The Remorſe that is brought on merely by diſappointment cannot be laſt- 
ing, v. 27 | 

Nothing” foys Lovelace, but the excruciating pangs which the condemned 
ſoul feels at its entrance into the eternity of the torments we are taught to 
fear, can exceed what I now feel, and have felt for this week paſt, vii. 35. 

What a dreadful thing is after-refleQion upon a * and unnatural 
conduct, vii. 148. 

Heavy muſt be the reflections of thoſe, who, on the lofs of a worthy 


friend, have acts of upmerited e to that friend t to met themſelves 


with, We 268. aw 
| Repentance.. Contrition. 


W is it that men propoſe, who put off Repentance and Mien gent, 
but to live to ſenſe, as long as TO rome Se and de reform when they 
can fin no o longer ? ni. 107. 72 That 


Diſappointments may bring on an indifference to this life; but a truly | 


Our beſt prayer in affliction in doubtful or critical ' ſituations, bw, gt 


PM 


tbe preceding HisTory. 441 
That Contrition for a guilt, under which the guilty, till detected, was 
_ eaſy, is generally to be aſcribed to the Tony and not to a due ſenſe of 
the heinouſneſs of the guilt, v. 155. 

Repentance, I have a notion, ſays Lovelaces ſhould be ſet about while 2 
man is in good health and ſpirits, v. 396. 

What is a man fit for [nor a new work, ſurely: 1! ] when he is not mme, 
nor maſter of his faculties ? Level. ibid. 

Hence, as I apprehend, it is, that a death-bed repentance is ſuppoſpd to 
be ſuch a precarious and ineffectual thing, Louel. ibid. 

As to myſelf, proceeds be, I hope I have a great deal of time before mw 
ſince I intend one day to be a reformed man, ibid. 

Lovelace lived not to repent ! 

I have very ſerious reflections now and then; yet am I afraid of what I 
2 once told, that a man cannot repent when he will--- Not-to hold it, I 
- 22 is meant-—1 have repented by fits and ſtarts a thouſand times, Lovel, 
ib 
Laugh at me, if ton wilt, ſays Bel ford, but never, never more will I take 
the liberties I have done ; but, whenever I am tempted, think of Belton's 
dying agonies, and what 1 my own may be, vi. 268. 

The moſt hopeful time for Repentance i is when the health is ſound, when 
the intellects are untouched, and while it is in a perſon's power to make 
ſome reparation to the injured or miſled, vi. 270. See alſo i ii. 380. 3 
Reparation ſhould always follow Repentance, vi. 336. of 

That Repentance for a wrong ſtep, which precedes the ruffering Ke 


follows it, muſt generally be well-grounded and happy, vii. 109. 
Repentance, to ſuch as have lived only careleſly, and in the omiſſion of 


their regular duties, is not ſo eaſy a taſk, nor ſo much in their Power, as 


ſome imagine, vii. 202. See alſo v. 100. 


No falſe N no gloſſes, does a eoly penitent man aim at, vii. 
225. _ [Se Remorſe. Religion. 


Neben ſion, Reproof. Correction. 


T HE Reproof that favours more of the cautioning friend, than of the 
ſatirizing obſerver, always calls for gratitude, i. 249. 
| Reproofs, to be een, ſhould be mild, gontle, and unreproaching, 


5. 354. 
How much more eligible is it to be corrected by a real friend, than, by 


continuing either blind or wilful, to expoſe one's ſelf to the cenſure of an 


envious and perhaps malignant world? iii. 64. 
The correction that is unſeaſonably given, is more likely to harden, or 


make an hypocrite, than to reclaim, iii. 101. 
A bad man reprehends a bad man with a very ill grace, iv. 160. v. 136. 
Perſons reprehending others ſhould take care that, altho* they may not be 
guy of the faults wy condemn, they are not guilty of n as great, 
10%. | 
The benevolence of our purpoſe ſhould be very b. re, ſoen i in all our 
N vii, 283. wn Cenſure. 
| Reputation, 
HE man whold is careleſs of his Reputation, muſt be ſo either from an 
abandon'd nature, or from a conſciouſneſs that he deſerves not the 
world's good opinion, i. 67. 
It is juſt that a man ſhould bear to be evil-ſpoken of who ſets no value 
upon his Reputation, i. -240. 
'The man who has been always chiry of his Reputation, has an excellent 
Security to give to a woman for his 3 behaviour to her, iii. 247. 
r Men and Women. Roſentment, 


* 


i 


SEN mn 8, Kc. exrradted from 

nw boch Ui g r 
5 An 2 9H" 8 3: cn big 44 © Reſentment, ? 8 f ad 2 vt Hs 7255 
Erſons who have carried their — too; high, are not 6200 brought 


to retruct or forgive, i. 266. 
If an injury be not wilfully cone, or avow'd to be fo, there can be no 


room for laſting Reſentment, i. 368. 


44d 


The man who would reſent as the higheſt a? Nan hi Cn, of * 


wilfdl falmood, ought ſurely to be above the guilt of one, i. 389. 
The preſence even of a diſliked perſon takes off the edge of Reſaramants, 
which'abſenes frequently whets and makes keen, li. 13. 
Women who, when treated with indecency; have nothing ol reproach 
themſelves with, may properly reſent, v. 306. 
= Refentment and revenge ought ever to be es, be $370...) 47 
+ That Reſentment which is en with e, and without paſſion, 


is. maſt likely to laſt, vi. 21. No E 


Paſſion refuſes the aid of mation fometimes, yo# wn the Refeptment 
gr = > e 6 ron vil, _ Wa "TY 
Leer Anger. Paſſion, |. Revenge. oy 
FI 4 eergner. boy 1 5 3 
Pee, — — ReſpeR will meet with it, Ude Wale to \ require 
it, i. 486. 


Perſons who ub U Reſpect by an u haughty behaviour, give a proof | 


that they, miſtruſt, their own merit; and ſeem to confeſs that. they know their 
actions will not attract it, i. 186, 

Familiarity deſtroys Reverence; but not with the prudent, the grateful, 
and the. generous, ii. 79% C 

Perſons in years expect the 3 due to their years; ; yet many of 
them (having not merit) are aſhamed of the years which, can only intitle them 
to Reverence, ii. 86. 

A ſtudied Reſpectfulneſs or complaiſance, is 8 to by e ili. 
152. 161. v. 179. See Alſo ii. 285. 

Even a wicked man will revere a woman that will with his lewd at- 
tempts, iv. 362. 

It ſhall ever be a rule with me, e Mie Hemer, that he that does not re- 
gard a woman with ſome degree of Reverence, . will look 3 her, and 
pag rune treat her; with contempt, vi; 83. 

[See Advice to ew Courtſhip. Lowe. Men and Women, 


a od Revenge. ae aahje 
Rex * upon diſappointed n is pw ol es the. moſt violent of 
all our paſſions, i. 84. 
Even the ties of sten ben in Gaol. a caſe, loſe all their force, i 1 55. 
The higheR: Revenge a low female ſpirit can take, is to prevent her rival's 
having the man ſhe e and nn her to be ae to marry ice mat 
the hates, td; 1: 1 . 
Revenge will not wipe off guilt, | i. 26 65 


nf 
— 


What Revenge can be more effectual and more alle thank generous and 


well . e eee ? vil. 19 _ N Reſentment. 


Satire. webe Br 5 


Ts RUE Satire muſt be - founded in 1 nature, and directed by a right 
heart, It. © 55. Q OT 
When Satire is pertbnal, 5 aims to expoſe rr than to amend the 
ſubject of it; how; thoꝰ it were to be guf, could it be uſeful? ii. 5 5. v. 228. 
Friendly Satire maycbe compared to a fine lancet, which wy breathes A 


* . . 
1 5342 17 20 vein 


e preceding His ro r. 449 
vein for health ſake ; the malevolent Satire to a broad ee e 


inta the, gaſnes it males, the air of publick ridicule, ii. 55. 
[See Anger, Paſſion. Reſentment, - : 


Nene dies faſter than a ; whiſper'd ee iv. 20 og. %% © 
Liſteners are generally conſcious of demerit, iv. 28222 


it becomes not a modeſt man to Pry eo n ne . «mode man! 
cannot reveal, iv 309. % De 

People who mean well, mood: not affect — iv. 234 

Few people who are fond of, prying into the Secrets of er- 10 at to 
* truſted; iv. 362. Halde. 

Over- curious people will whiſper-a Secret about, till it W — in aha 
pride of ſhewing either their conſequence or ſagacity, ibid. 

Health and Ipirits (but not diſcretion or decency) (allow buſy: "people to Look 
out of themſelves into the affairs of others, v. 291 1 10011 

Secrets to the lee of the innocent ought not to de kept, We 379, 

80. 383. 
, There may be 0 mide a — 'of confidetics i more excuſcable 
than to keep the Secret, Lovelace, vii. 226. Ses alſo Vol. V. p. 37 383. 

I believe I ſhould have kill'd thee at the time if I could, ſays Lovelace to 
Belford, hadſt, thou betray'd me to my fair-one : But I am ſure note that 1 
would have thank'd thee for preventing my baſeneſs to her, and thought thee 
yang a father and a friend thah my eee, _ _— friend, vil He ek 3x 
| See Obſervations General. gt ee 

. Self. Self. ret Selblbnes. e Nika | 
WI AT is the narrow Selfiſhneſs. that reigns in us, but relationſhip re- 

member d againſt relationſhip forgot? i. 44. 

Self: Intereſt and Ambition too often cut ern a the bonds of relationly 
love, i. 81. 

It is in the power of the NighteRt 8 to blow up and deſtroy the 
long- reaching views of the Selfiſh, i. 8 1. 

The addreſs which is perſiſted in againſt the undoubted e ge of _ 
beloved object, is too ſelfiſn to be encouraged; 3:2 19. ; 
What a low ſelfiſh creature muſt that child be, who is to de reid -in 
only by the hope of what a parent can, or will do for her! i. 379% 

A man's own intereſt or convenience is a poor plea, if chere be no 2 
on which to ſound expectations of favour from another, i. 20. 
I) be ſelfiſh heart never wants an W for not er the gd _ * 
inclination to do, ii. 1 rn 
It is very low and ſelfiſh to foes our ir judgrnents of the general merits 2 
others, as they are kind or reſerved to ourſelves, ii. 211. 

There muſt; be great Selfiſnneſs and meanneſs in the love of a mary who 
can wiſh a young creature to ſacr ice her duty and neee ane, 
il, 270. Iii, 63, 2111 7 12 
The man who has ne other plea tor a i eee of his lov- 
ing her, builds only on a compliment made to her Self. Love dy his own Self- 


iſhneſs, iii, 100. 

To ferve ones-ſelf, and puniſh a within at tlie ſame: tumeß ! is ſerving both 
public and private, Lovel. iii. 2 57. : 

 Self-love will moſt probably give 4515 * adviſe with us on their moſt 


intimate concerns, an interelfin 8 our S whether Bows deferve f it or not, | 


inge 
2 12 "> 2 es aer 


ii. 356. "* 5 T's TTY tis H . A TALL 
— 1 is a grand miſleader, iv. a. 08 at EQS 

That man, or even that body of men, che Pott dur ebe, intereſt to 
| public, are 1 7 members of 8 v. 25. Self 


— — 


ry — 


44 SNTIME NTS Kc. — from 


Self is an odious devil, mas rp people the moſt cruel and 
diſhoneſt . vi. 64. [See 1 Partiality. 


Senn. de 


1 H E leſs of ſoul _ is in man or woman, the more ſenſual are mw iv. 
149. 
Love gratified is ove ſatisfied; and love babes 4s indifference begun, 
Belford, iv. 149, 1 50. % 
This deified paſſion in its greateſt altitude i is not fitted to ftand the day, iv. 


150. 


"Shall ſuch-a ſneaking paſſion as ſenſual love be permitted to debaſe the 
noblelt! iv. 150. | [See Love. Lovers. 


ans Sickneſs. Infirmities, 


2 — allowances ought to be made for the petulance of perſons labouring 
under ill-health, i. 173, 174. 

When peoples minds are weakened by a ſenſe of cheir own ame, 
they will be moved on the ſlighteſt occaſions, v. 304. 

A ſick perſon, tho“ hopeleſs of recovery, ſhould try every means that is 
properly preſcribed to her for che atisfaQion of her ere wy preſent and 
abſent, N. 3$x, 386. 

Sickneſs palls every appetite, and makes 1 us loath what we once lov'd, vi. 

Qi + + 
I When Sickneſs comes, free livers look om__ them, and upon one another, 
like frighted birds at the ſight of a Kite juſt ready to ſouſe upon them, vi. 59. 

Sickneſs enervates the mind as well as the body, vi. 257. 

A long tedious Sickneſs, ſays ee will make a bugbear of wy rg 
to a languiſhing heart, vi. 258. 

An active mind, tho' clouded by bodily illneſs, c cannot be idle, vi. 308. 

Travelling is undoubtediy the beſt phyſic for all thoſe diſorders erage owe 
their riſe to grief or diſappointment, vii. 20. 

| [See Adverſity, Health. Phyſic. Repentance. | Vapours, 


| Suſpicion. Doubt. _ Jealouſy. 


A perſon who labours hard to clear herſelf of a fault the i is not charged 
with, renders herſelf ſuſpectable, i. 115. 

Perſons who: have been = erw ere are the readieſt » cuſpeR 
others, i. 249. ii. 352. 

Suſpicion, Watchfulneſs, Scolding, Miſe Howe Foy will not prevent a 
daughter's writing, or doing any thing ſhe has a mind to do, ii. 303. | 

When we doubt of a perſon's fincerity, we ſhould obſerve carmen his 
aſpect and his words agree, ti. 377. 

Where Doubts of any perſon are removed, a mind not t ungenerous, wil 
endeavour to make the ſuſpeRed perſon double amends, iii. 170. a 

Jealouſy in woman is not to be concealed from e e 0 are 2 
and in love with the ſame man, iii. 173. | 

. .Conftitational Jealouſy preys not on the health, iii. 26 4. 

Jealouſy in a woman accounts for a thouſand ſeemingly. unaccountable 3 ace 
ue Lowel. iv. 265. 

— Love. Parents and Children, fe 


Bren in e is beauty beichten 4, iv. 290, my 
Anatomiſts, ſays the hard- bearted Lovelace, will allow that women hav 
more watry heads than men, v. 129. 


- Nothing drjes-ſooner 2 Lev, v. 349. 


#+ 


1 * | 


the preceding Hs TOR V. 445 

The man is to de honour'd who can weep for the diſtreſſes of others ; ; 
and can ſuch a one be inſenſible to his own? vi. 237, 238. 

Tears eaſe the overcharged heart, which, but for that kindly and natural 
relief, would burſt, -vi. 238. + 

Tears are the prerogative of a man, addy | * . 

It cannot be a weakneſs to be touch'd at great abd concerning events in 
2 our humanity is concern'd, ibid. 

-[S#e Beauty. Cruelty, Eyes, - Heart. 18 


Theory. 


1; Nowlege 10 Theory, is a vague uncertain MY which as i fic miſlead 
the doubting mind as puts it right, iv. 281, 
The knowlege that is obtained wy Theory. without experience, Senerally 
fails the perſon who truſts to it, v. 67. 
Theory and 2 muſt be the ſame with E truly worthy pots vi. 10g. 


-Thoughtfulneſs.. iSenſibility. - x hls 


A Thoughtful mind; is not a bleſſing to be coveted, nnleſs i it has ſuch a Mts 
vivacity join'd with it as may enable perſon to enjoy the preſent, with- 
out being over-anxious about the future? "54... wh 

A thoughtful woman, who has given her lover an undue power over her, 
will be apt to' 'behold him with fear, and look upon herſelf with contempt, ii. 
268. | 


The 50 which ſuch a one will find in the looks and behaviour of 


her lover, will very ſoon convince her of her error, 18d. | 
The finer Senſibilities make not happy, 11, 216, os Ae wr Pc 
Some people are as ſenſible of a ſcratch from a pin, as others are om 2 


2 vi. 257. * | - [8 Heart. Wy 
Tyranny. 
JE is an high act of Tyranay, to infiſt upon obedience to an unreaſonable 
command, iii. 50. 


Tyranny in all ſhapes is odious ; but Fathers and Mathers who are Tyrants 
can have no bowels, iii. 234. 


- The woman who' beforehand behaves to a man with Tyranny, will make | 


a poor figure in a man's eyes afterwards, Mrs. Howe, iii. 387. 

Call Tyranny an ungenerous pleaſure, if thou wilt, ſays Lovelace, ſofter 
hearts than mine have known it. Women to a woman know it, and fhew it 
too, whenever they are truſted with power, iv. 2817. 

1 Huſband and Wife. Parents and Children. Reflections on Women. 


Vanity. Conceit. Affectation. 


A Vain man will be apt to conſtrue to his advantage any particularity ſhewn 
him by a lady, mean by it what ſhe will, i. 16. 18. 

The perſon who is vain'of exterior advantages, gives cauſe to doubt his in- 
terior, i. 186. 247. 

The outſide of a vain man generally runs away with him, i. 269. 

Some perſons are not able to forego the oſtentation of ſagacity, tho they 
facrific to it the tenderneſs due to friendſhip and charity, ii. 205. 

Men who have a Conceit of their on volubility, love to find ears do exert 
their talents upon, ii. 330. 

Men of parts may, perhaps, think they have a vd to be n yet 
they have the leaſt occaſion of any to be ſo, ee the world is r to find 
hem out and extol them, ii. 384. 

The man who is diſpoſed immoderately bert himſelf, muſt defpiſe _ 


body elſe in proportion, iii, 42. 
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SENTiMENTS,i &c. extracted from 
The man who, in converſation. takes, turingly, the wrong fide of an ar- 
gument, ſhews Vanity in cheMighcomplimens he pays its My own abilities, 
iii. Wine bi ene ot eee 

Men vain of their leatning — acquitementy. parading 5 one another 
before the other Sex, may probably have women Preſent, v. Nhe, tho? ring 
in ſmiling flence. may. rather deſpiſe, than admire them, big. -, 

he man who wants to be thought wiſer, or better, or has. than: he! is, 

does but provoke a OO into his a which re ends to his 
advantage, iii. 240. 25 


* 


eee the merit, which omen might hove been allow d to be Hs 
due, 7 

conſciouſneſs of fuperiority, often brings on cohtempt, iti. 24. 

"G85 ache 8885 when they 1215 woman, F think they have no- 


thing n to N tbemſelues | to marry, lil. 297. 


aten will make a woman ſeem not to underſtand — 9 freedoms. 


of ſpeech in _ but modeſby,Gif the freedoms are groſs, will make her re- 
ſent them, iv. 3 


It i is ly che confeious e of Van anjty,or nge wat makes | 


the vain ana moſt upon his guard d9.conceal his anity,.. Lovel. iv. 
onative women are in danger, when they meet with: a man who wi ill 


.  Opini 
magnify, their wiſdom in order. to take adyantage of their folly, Lovel. v. 67, 
Self tuciency makes a weak perſon the fitteſt of all others for the artful 


and deſigning to work upon, v. 28. 
| . — AﬀcAation oo edn white ae Lovelace conflers a as an 


invitation to amorous familiarity 


The. darkeſt and moſt e © ng is that of not knowing one's- 


ſelf; J and that all we have, and all we excel in, is the gift of God, vii. 273. 
[See Heart, Human Nature, Men and Women, 


' Vapour IS. 
(ng ap are l _— for Willing) to ans 71 


„ 


| L 1 


If perſons of! * 1080 have, not Toa na” oy can a make | it even | 


from the overflowings of their good. fortune, iv. vi. 407. 
The mind will at any time run away with the body, vi. 


The mind that buſies itſelf to make the worſt of eyery | ifagreeable oecur- 


rence, will never want woe, vi. 367. 


The diſtempers we make to ourſelves; and which it is in our power 41 


leſſen, ought to be our puniſhment if we ha not ur! vi. 07. 8 
: "[See H Health. 1 . 11 „ 7. 


A. _ at Bo # any 1 
*3r95 4 LIM fad eracity. 9 Li. 110 


＋* OSE perſons have F N by. a long courſe of 9. afflictione, 


who will purchaſe their 1 from. them, at 8 expence of their Veracity, 

iv. 106; 

E. is preſumed, that no man ever. * woman but at the expence of 
his Veracity, iv. 159. 

A departure en truth e hardly ever known to be a Jogle departure, 
Fa 881 21 U 
5 1 0 e a thouſand years er d n Wer the 
4 OE a ſWearer, v. 366. 


4 _ # 
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How glorious is it for a child to be aple to ſay with Clarifſa, that ſhe ne- 
ver, to the beſt of her knowlege, told her mother a wilful untruth, vi. 160 
I never lyed to man, ſays Lovelace, and hardly ever ſaid Truth to Woman; 


the firſt is what all free livers cannot ſay, the ſecond, what ever) Rake al. 
W. 212. e n, to Women. Courtſhip, a Lover. Vows, 


C Violent. Spirits. ted. ry w_—_— 
7Ehement and abſtiriato Spirits, ay tiring out ins porn _ make tem- 
ſelves of importance, Is 29. {a i >» 7 4012 * * 12 

| People wha. alley nothing, will be we nothing} i, 57. Noche T2) 
Thoſe who aim to catry too many points, Will not be able to carry 


any ibid. 2 
We are too apt to make allowances for ſuch"tempers as early lunge 
Raad uncontroulable, ii. 48. * ly 10 80 


If a boiſterous Spirit, when it is 3 obligation, i is to be allowed bor, ow, 
were the tables to bs turn'd, would it not expect? ibid. 
TI0oo great allowances made for an impetuous Spirit, are neither N for 
the perſon, nor for thoſe who have to deal with him, ibid. 
Providence often makes hoftile Spirits their own' puniſhert, Fu 151. 
While a gentle Spirit will ſuffer eren a beg FOR 2 Titent'on keep 
impoſition at diſtance, iii. 66. ee oft 
Impoſing Spirits and er Spirits have a great advantige over cour- 
teous ones, iii. 148. * Wo -<WwG 16000 Si erl 
Violent Spirits provoked, will quarrel war the fir they _— 1. 270. 
26 T2242 21 
"- Violent $ Spirits want ſome great ſickneſe or heavy e 10 belal 
them, to bring them to a knowlege of themſelves, vii. 18. 1 „ 0% 
The man who is violent in his reſentments, . thinks Symp a 
would oftener be ſo, but for that violence, vii. 108. 234: Han 
He is guilty of great munten who i is more _ to give contradi on than 
able to bear it, 1b. u 0% d The * ier sei! 
33 of temper generally brings on ee, id. he 
be Ae Inſolence. Paſſion. Pride. Proſpetity. Reſentment. gs; 
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Virtue. Virtubus. Principle. 


THAT a mind muſt that be wich, tho hot virtuous ute ; admires 
not virtue in another! i. 189:. Dole 

No woman can be lovely that is not virtuous. "oY OE IT 

If perſons pretending to Principle, bear not their ie . un- 
principled actions, what check can they have f ii. 73. . 

In a general corruption a ſtand muſt be made by ſomebody, or Virtus 
will be loſt: And. ſhall it not de I. will: 4 - worthy: nia an who-Thall, 
make this ſtand ? ii. 75. oll. "es crit si G mn fan: 

Provocations — — of Vivtue, Bid: nivohg 711 | 

Honours next to divine, are due. to a wolngw whoſe — to 
Wien or temptation, ji. 35% % dn Bout e e naw on 

Lively women ſeldom know the worth of a virtuous man, ii. 397. 
Sound Principles and a good heart, are the onty baſes on which the 4 
of a happy future, with reſpect to both worlds, can be built, iii. 32 1. 

The Virtue of a woman tried, and approved, procures for her not only 
general reſpect, but a higher degree of love ben * _ way) 7 
tempter, V. 103, 

A virtuous. woman will n man who u. espable 
of inſulting her modeſty, ; V. 199. 

| What virtuous woman can ſubmit ta make that man ider halbe; whoſe 
aQions were and ought to be her abhorrence ? vi. 45. * 
Ie Generoſity. Goodneſs, Innocence, Merit. Magnanimity. MS. 

deſty, Prudence, FRF | Vivacity, 
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ans | Srmrm nn, we, an, from 


1414 Vivacity. f e th m—_ , 9 „5 ad. 
pron of dive ſpirits and a 8 mY ſeldom take pains | to im. 
prove themſelves, i. 65. hve oi H 
Lively talents are oftener ſnares than advantamit; i 186. 3 


That is a happy Vivacity which enables a perſon to enjoy the preſent, with- 
out being anxious about the future, ii. 92. 

Perſons of Vivacity, do not always content themſelves with ſaying: what 
they think may be ſaid ; but, to ſhew their penetration or ſagacity, . in- 
dulge themſelves in ſaying⸗ all that can be ſaid on a ſubject, ii. 212. 

It is difficult for perſons of lively diſpoſitions fo to behave; as to ;4vbid 
cenſure, V. 250, 

It is impoſſible to ſhare the delights which very lixtly ſpicits give, our 
pong 4 of the inconveniences that will attend their Volatility, vi. 34. 


Vows. Curſes. | "Opths; "Promiſes. * Proteſtations. = 


HAT-muſt be that man who b be 8 at a woman, whom he 
hopes one day to call his wife, for diſpenſing ws 4 n Promiſe 8 
ſhe is convinced it was raſh, ii. 215. 
A Promiſe ought not to pidclude dne deni ibid, „ lh 9 


The Vows of a maiden may be diſpenſed _ > her Father when he | 


hears them, Num. xxx. 3, 4, 5. ibid. 
In like manner the Vows * a wife ey! be diſpenſed with by her huſband, 
ibid, | 
Could the curſer Pops as Kron: * he mould he 4 fiend, ii, 283. Js 
The Almighty gives not his aſſent to raſh and inhuman Curies, iii, 122. 
To pray for thoſe that curſe us, is to perform a duty, and thereby to turn 
a Curſe into a bleſſing, iii. 123. 


The man l very ceadyto promiſe, i is ſeldom equally ready to perform, 5 


Ji. 150. 
It is a — for grown perſons t to o have frequent need to make promiſes 
of amendment, iii, 34. 


Tbe moſt immaculate Vittue is Bot ſafe-with a men uh has no regard to 
nis gwn honour, and makes a 3K of the moſt folemn Vows and Proteſta- 
_ bit. 332. 


One continued ring of Oarhs, Vows and Protetrion varied only by 


: time and place, fill the mouth of a libertine, v. 133. 


Men, who gain their diſhonourable' ends by perjuries, no leſs prophane 
and [defy heaven, than deceive and injure their fellow- creatures, v. 267, 

The man who binds his Promiſes by Oaths, indirectly confeſſes 2 his 
word is not to be taken, v. 366. See alſo i. 3758. 

Is it likely, that he who makes free with his God, will ſeruple any thing 
that may ſerve his turn with his fellow-creatures? v. 366. 


| The aſſertions of a libertine, who is not allow'd to ſwear to what h av en, 
will loſe their principal force, Lovel. vi. 95. 


Thoſe men Who are moſt ready to reſent the Lye given them by a man, 
ue ſcruple, generally, to break the moſt ſolemn o a Woman, Vi. 340. 342. 
_—_ . to en ee Libertine. Love. er. Vanity. 


eee —_— _ *% yah 
Trim cruſting to the diſcretion of a Widow, whole: fortune is in her own 
hands, iii. 372. 


That Widow is far engaged, who will quarrel with her child for treain 
with freedom the man who courts herſelf, iii. 383. 


A Widow's 2 Er- wa ſeldom fo — av wexcluds hope, i iii. N 


386, T7 201. 
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the preceding H istory, 449 
2 > Widow, who wants nothing but . is eaſily attraQted by 


| 858 ewgaws that are rare to be met with; iii, 38 6. 
idows ſhould be particularly careful, with whom they truſt themſelves 


at public 4 Wen in ch and parties of pleaſure, v. 67. 

T0 idow, in the firſt twelvemonths is, Lovelace ſays, one of the 
n felicities "that can befall a fine woman, vi. 197. 

[See Reflections on Women, 


Wills, Teſtators. Executors, &c. 


Ne, O one, that can avoid it, ſhould involve an Executor in a Law-ſuit, vi. 


133. 

It ought to be a Teſtator's ſtudy, to make his Fxecutdrs work as light as 
poſſi ble, vi. 280. vii. 187. 

Of all laſt Wills, thoſe of monarelis are FOLIC leaſt regarded, vii. 104+ 

Survivors cannot more charitably beſtow their time, than in a faithful per- 
formance of Executorſhip, vii. 175. 

This laſt act ought not to be the laſt in compoſition or making, but ſhould 
be the reſult of cool deliberation ; and is more frequently than juſtly ſaid, of 
a ſound mind and memory; which too ſeldom ate to be met with but in 
ſound health, vii; 17 5. 269. ; 

When a Teſtator gives his reaſohs in his laſt Teſtament for what he wills, 
all cavils about words are obviated ; the obliged are aſſured; and thoſe enjoy 
the benefit for whom the benefit was intended, vii. 17 5. 248. 

I have for ſome time paſt; ſays Clariſſa, employ' d myſelf in putting down. 
heads of my laſt Teſtament, which, as reaſons offer d, I have alter'd and 
added to; ſo that I never was abſolutely deſtitute of a Will, had I been taken 
off ever ſo ſuddenly, vii. 175. 

The firſt reading of a Will, where a perſon dies worth any thing conſider- 
able, generally affords a true teſt of the relation's love to the deceaſed, vii. 
495. 

What but a fear of death (a fear, unworthy of a creature who knows that 
he muſt one day as ſurely die as he was born) can Hinder any one from ma- 
king his laſt Will while he is in healtk, vii. 248. 

Perſons in making their laſt Wills, ſhould conſider the pleaſure as well as 

the eaſe of their Executors, and not put a _— man en doing what 


would give him pain; vii. 268; 
Wit. Talents. Converſation. = 


1 is no glory in being proud of Talents, for the abuſe of which a man 
is anſwerable, and in the right uſe of which he can have no merit, Lovel. 


i. 1 9 1. 
Men whio make a jeſt of ſacred or divine inſtitutions, would often forbear, 


if they did not think their licehtiouſneſs Wit, ii. 107. 
Wit with gay men is one thing, with modeſt women another, iv. 146. 
That cannot be Wit, that puts a modeſt woman out of countenance, 


ibid. 
There is not ſo much Wit in wickedneſs, as Rakes are apt to imagine, 


iv. 147. op, de CITE 
The Wit of Libertines conſiſts moſtly in ſaying bold and ſhocking things, 
with ſuch courage as ſhall make the modeſt bluſh, the impudent laugh, and 


the innocent ſtare, iv. 147. See alſo i. 260. 
Men who affe& to be thought witty, are apt to treat the moſt ſerious ſub- 


jects with levity, vi. 4. 
Free-livers are apt to miſtake wickedneſs for Wit, vi. 28. 


All the little nibblers in Wit, whoſe writings will not ſtand the teſt of cri- 
ticiſm, make it a common cauſe to run down critics; vi. 100. ; 
* or. VII. 8 "Gs © | Many 


Cr 
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Many things in converſation occaſion a roar of applauſe, when the heart 
js open, and-men are reſolved to be merry, which will neither bear repeating 


nor thinking on afterwards, Belf. vii. 261. 
Common things in the mouth of a man we admire, and whoſe Wit has paſs*d 


upon us for ſterling, become, in a gay hour, uncommon, ibid, 
{ See es. : 
Writers. 


7 HE inflaming deſcriptions of Poets and Romance · writers, often 1 a 


youthful mind upon the ſcent for an object to exert its fancy upon, 
In other wwords---Often create beauty, and place it where e elſe can 


find it, i. 190. 
Romance-writers never forget to give their Heroine, a Cleanthe, a Vio- 


_ letta, a Clelia, or ſome ſuch pretty-named confidante,, an old nurſe at leaſt, 


to help him out at a dead lift, ii. 78. 
Unnatural ſimilies, drawn by poetical hovers to illuſtrate beauty, rather 


depreciate than exalt it, ii. 289. 
A perſon may not be a bad critic, tho' not himſelf a a very excellent Writer, 


lil, 59 9. 


Our poets, Mr. Belford ſays, hardly know how to create a diſtreſs without 


horror, murder, and ſuicide, and think ihoy muſt ſhock your ſouls to bring 
tears from your eyes, vi. 204. 


Female words, tho' of ongertnin x derivation have generally "uy ſigni- 8 


ficant meanings, vii. 67. 
Early familiar Letter-writing is one of the greateſt openers and improvers 


of the mind that man or woman can be employed in, vii. 242 
It is to be lamented that many eminent Writers, who are capable of ex- 
alting virtue, and of putting vice out of countenance, throw away their 
time upon ſubjects merely ſpeculative, diſintereſting, and unedifying, vii. 288. 
The ingenious authors of pieces of a light or indecent turn, which have 
a tendency to corrupt the morals of youth, to convey polluted images, or to 


wound religion, are diſhoneſt to their own era o wot ee een 0. the 


Ged who gave them thoſe n. ibid. 
Youth, 


Lo- eee has an headfirong Youth to correct a temper which gives 
him conſequence at home, i. 75. 


Young perſons ſhould be careful in giving advice to a young friend, in 


caſes where paſſion and prudence are concerned, i. 392. 


Young perſons, whoſe minds. are not engaged by acts of kindneſs ang con- 


deſcenſion, will he put upon contrivances, ii. 59. 


Vouth is the time of life for imagination or fancy to work in: A Writer 
therefore, who would wiſh to Pleaſe a judicious eye, will lay by. his works 
written at that time, till experience Sul direct the fire to glow rather than 


bhaze out, ii. 66. 

Youth not qualified to judge for itſelf, is often above advice, ii. 77. ; 

_ Young folks are ſometimes very cunning in finding out contrivances to 
eheat themſelves, ii. 229. lil, 120. 

It is a moſt improving exerciſe, as well with regard to ſtyle as to morals, 
to accuſtom aurſelves early to write down every thing of moment that betalls 
us, Ul, bo. 

There is not ſo much bravery i in Tf 7 0 as young men imagine, 


3 1 
In company where there ar rs, 1 for young gentlemen, 


who would wiſh to be thought well of, to — every one ſpeak yarory my 


”—_ themſelves to talk, vi. 100. 
Les Daty. Education. Learning. Wit. Writers. E 
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